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PREFACE 



The reader has two options as he approaches this Report. He. 
may read it- -f tom a general interest in what children learn about politics. 
In this event he will find much to inform him, especially about the way 
in which children make their first connections with the political system 
and about the kind of sentiments this relationship stimulates. Children, 
he will discover, are not the political innocents they were once thought 
to be. 

If the reader choo-'ses broader perspectives, however, he will 
find that this Report goes beyond merely a description of the poHtical 
attitudes and knowledge of children. It represents an effort to draw to- 
gether in a new and meaningful ‘.fay empirical political theory and data 
about children in the political system. We seek to stretch a slender 
footbridge between systems (or*. persistence) theory, as it has been deve- 
loping within the terms of its own logic, and behavior in the political . 
system. General theor,lzing has dictated the major hypothesis that the 
persistence of any kind of political system at all depends on the input 
of diffuse support to a number of political objects, among them the 
structure of political authority. As a case study, we wish to know when 
and how this support for political authority ar.ises in the American poli- 
tical system. Our speculatipns had led us to believe that it has its 
origins at. a very improbable age, childhood, and that this early source 
has profound consequences for the functioning of political system. 

Our research, therefore, examines aspects of the socialization 
of children in the area Of politics. Our theoretical interest in politi- 
cal socialization began early in the 1950* s and it took empirical form 
as early as 1955. Six years and about fifteen pilot studies later, the 
final instrument that has provided the bulk of the data analyzed in this 
Report had been designed and administered under the project of which 
David Easton and Robert Hess were the principal co-investigators. 

In the first phase of our research— the construction of the 
questionnaire, its administration in the field, and the initial compila— 

, tion of the datar— we had the expert and dedicated assistance of David 
Jackson as project director with major support from Jack Dennis and Judith 
Torney. Jack Dennis then joined David Easton in analyzing the data for 
their relevance to the functioning of political systems. TOie second 
principal co- investigator with Judy Tomey assumed responsibility for a 
separate analysis of the specific implications of the data for the psy- 
chology of child development. In various periods of our project we were 
able to rely on the enthusiastic and insightful participation of a number 
of graduate students most of whom have since that time become actively 
engaged in teaching and research on their own: Reginald Bartholemew, 

• Keith Billingsley, William Fisher, John Fitzgerald, Ronald Inglehart, 
Daniel Leatherman, Kenneth McRoberts, Roger Masters, Tadao Okamura, Al- 
bert Robles, Margaret Trrpp, and Elliott White. 



V In addition to support from the Bureau of Research of the 
Office of Education, supplementary financial aid was provided hy the 
Social Science Research Committee of the Division of the Social Sciences 
at the University of Chicago. To Nccia Gamm we are grateful for her 
skilled and arduoias labor in piloting the manuscript through the impor- 
tant details involved in its typing and publication. 

Sylvia Easton brought her perceptive, and informed judgments 
tp hear in all stages cf the research process. The manuscript would 
have been much the worse but for her meticulous scrutiny, critical, 
evaluzation, and substantive contributions as it passed through many 
. metamorphoses . 
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SUMMARY 



In this Report we inquire empirically into the nature of ' 
pre-high-school age child's patterns of political socialization, Oui 
particular problem here has been to anailyze the child's early, responses to 
political authority. The latter includes especially "the government"., the 
President of the United States, and the policeman as ■well as the Supreme 
Court and the Senator. We deal both wlbh the growth of cognitive sind af- 
fecti've orientations. And we plaOe special emphasis on the character of 
developing sentiments that pertain to the input of diffuse support for the 
political system. Our inquiry is therefore concerned with establishing 
propositions that connect early learning to the structures of political 
authority and thereby reveal important sources of a belief in its legiti- 
macy. 



The scope of our analysis is limited by research design and selec 
tion of respon(?ents , type of measuring instruments, time of data collection, 
methods of analysis and areas of content included for analysis. The study's 
responsdents (in our major test group) have consisted of 12,052 second 
through eighth grade children from white, public schools in eight metro- 
politan areas of the United States using fixed alternative questionnaires 
administered in regular classrooms in late 196I and early 1962, In addi- 
tion, we have collected pilpt and pre-test data from a substantial number 
of children in the Chicago area in 1960-61, We report here mainly data , 
collected using our final (CA- 9 ) instrument; and we confine the analysis 
to the areas of cognitive and attitudinal content of development that per- 
tain to political authority figures (the structure of political authority). 



Some key findings are : 



1 . The President and policemen constitute especially 
■ - salient contact 13 pints for the young child in his 

growing acquaintance with the structure of political 
authority. 



2 . The child earily becomes politicized in such respects 
as recognizing the difference between the public and 
private realms of life. 



3. He at first personalizes governmental authority, but 
in the middle grades (4 and 5 ) begins to shift to a 
more institutionalized interpretation. 

4 . In the early years , the child interprets these poli- 
tical authorities as being highly benevolent; but 
such idealization declines gradually over the grades. . 

5 « To a small . extent , these effects can be related to 
independent Variables such as sex, socio-sconomic 
statTis andbroadmechanisms of learning lihe Vge- 
nerali zat i on" . 
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These findings can he further elaborated as follows j 



We have been concerned first of all with the more cognitive 
aspects of the child’s early recognition of pi lie authority . 

especially the rather diffuse political object, ‘the government . The 
Government serves the child as a major contact point in his growing ac- 
cuaintance with the political realm and one that draws together the many 
disparate aspects of the structure of authority. Government becomes, re-^ 
presented to the child as a democratic structure, moving in his vision . 
from a singular, personalized image to one that is multi-person, differen- 
tiated and institutionalized. Concomitantly, the child shifts from a 
"charismatic" to a "legal-rational" interpretation of government authority, 
as the latter is related to popular and representative rule. (Chapter VI j 

We have suggested that government is initially more associated 
with the law-making than other functions and, is increasing^ associated, 
over the age span with the national level of government. With these 
shifts in the terms of recognition, there comes, relatively early , an 
awareness of the difference between the public and prive sectors. (Chap- 
ter VI) 



Accompanying these developments relative to government , there 
grows up also a high degree of positive affect. The child interprets the 
government, just as he interprets the more personal figures o ^ 

authority, to be powerful and benevolent. As he moves through this perioa 
of development, some depersonalization of the object begins to appear, 
whereas ratings of more performance attributes of government increase on 
the positive side. Thus,.- wlrile affect is high thro^oghout this period 
there is greater emphasis by the end of the age span upon the more imper- 
sonal aspects of government. (Chapter VI) 



For the personal representations of political authority— espe- 
cially the President and policeman — we have argued that their salience ^ 
is high-especially for the young child-and they serve a® ^^j or contact 
points in the child* political development. We have speculated that the 
high visibility of these two figures who stand, as it were, at the head 
and tail of the system, together with their easily perceived protective 
functions , lead the child to choose them as benchmarks in the development 
of his orientations. (Chapter VII ) 



Relative to the President se , children understand him to be 
situated at the top of the authority structure; but they begin to limt 
his role somewhat as they get older. He stands especially high in eir 
affections and they rate him very hi^ on such quaHties 
dependability, knowledge, power and leadership. (Chapter ^II) In addi- 
tion, their perception of him is only to a rather small extent colored 
by partisan identification. (Chapter IX) 



The policeman, the child's other major personal point of con- 
tact to the system, tends to be seen according to a familiar local per- 
spective. Tlie policeman is definitely a part of the government in the 
child's estimate, but he is, not a pa.rticularly salient general symbol 
for government; nor is he seen to be much a part of the law-making appa- 




ratus. On the other hand 9 the policeman as emhodiment of external author- 
ity is given special prominence vis-a-vis family authority, particularly 
in the perceived necessity for obedience. (Chapter X). 

The child’s affective orient. tion to the policeman, althoiagh 
not as highly favorable as that with rejpect to the President, is never- 
the less3 q.uite positive; the policeman is seen to be dependable, not 
much prone to error, and he is fairly hi^ on the more personal^ affective 
less role— connected attributes as well. (Chapter XI) 

. Turning to comparisons among various authorities , we have found 
that considerable aggregate differentiation occurs among different poli- 
tical authorities, and between these authorities and the child’s father, 
in these years. Whereas the ratings of father are higher on the affect- 
related items , he *is somewhat lower on the more cognitively directed, 
perfoimiance attributes . In this sense, political authority is not a^ 
simple matter of generalization from family or a matter of father writ 
large. Among the public authorities moreover, the shift in the level of 
positive ratings moves generally to the more impers onal institutions and 
fiway from the personal figures in the period. (Chapter XII) 

Thus, the child at an early age begins to differentiate inside 
frcM "external” authority, suggesting somewhat separate socialization to 
major structural elements of the political system and perhaps a whole ^ 
range of different expectations pertaining to various types of authority 
arising therefrom. The child becomes bonded to political objects more 
directly than had perhaps been supposed in early discussion. Such early 
bonding to distinctly political objects, particularly the institutions 
of government, presages later support of, and thus perhaps has in ohe 
past contributed to the stability of the system. (Chapter XIII) 

That such support is likely to continue into adulthood, with 
some fluctuation, is s\iggested by the hi^ level of positive respect 
shown by adults for the police in this country— a finding that contra- 
venes much of the folklore about an alleged unfavorable public image 
of the police. There is a trough, however, in the aggregate level of 
regard for the police among young adults — suggesting at le^t partial 
and temporary resocialization through post— childhood experiences. (Chap- 
ter XVII) 

These are, in brief, the main descrptive propositions that we 
have evolved. 

We attempt also, within the sonewhat stringent confines of 
the independent variables included in the study design, to test a num- 
ber of eiJ^lanatory hypotheses that relate to the descriptive hypotheses 
outline above. Dealing with a restricted list of the latter hypotheses— 
pertaining to what we have termed in otu: concluding chapters the poli- 
ticization", "personalization", and "institutionalization" phenomena— 
we have tested first for differentiating effects of major social struc- 
tural variables like sex, socio-economic status, and region. We have 
found scattered, relatively small if consistent effects of sex and social 
class, and relatively small, non-systematic differences by city or regicm 
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The sex and social status differences usually conform to what we have' 
termed the “lead-lag” phenomenon, with girls and lower status children- 
usually lagging a grade or so behind in the direction of aggregate 
political development. (Chapter XV ) 



Using a more elaborate set of predictor variables, a multi- 
variate statistical analysis, and focusing especially upon "idealiza- 
tion” of the President and policeman, we find that we can account for 
these levels of evaluation only to a small degree for either simple 
"affective” responses or for evaluations of the power of each figure 
of political authority. For the evaluation of the President's power, 
and both affect and power evaluations of the policeman, we find some, 
if small, support for a "generalization” hypothesis, and to a lesser 
degree support for a "vulnerability” hypothesis. But, on President 
affect we find almost no evidence of generalization of the child's 
affective perceptions of his own father to his affective image of the 
President. (Chapter XVI) 

■ . . : ■ ■■ 

Our findings therefore concern the American elementary school 
child's development of images of various salient political authorities. 
We . find that a great many changes in political orientation are occuring 
during this early portion of the life cycle. That children become aware 
of these objects and so posirbively oriented to them suggest profound 
system consequences in. later years. We have probably located here a 
major source of a belief in the legitimacy of political authorities that 
has inrolicatibns for cross-cultural research. 
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A POLITICAL THEORY OF POLITICAL SOCIALIZATION 
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Chapter I 



\ 



SOCIALIZATION AND THE POLITICAL SYSTEM 




Child: "There's somewhere 

Father: "I can't park there." 

Child: "Why?" 

Father: "It's not allowed." 

Child: "Wh^ say so?" 

Father; "I'll get a ticket." 

Child: "Uh,." 

Father: "A policeman will stop me." 

Child: "Oh." 



When a three and a half year old child, safely seated in the hack 
seat of his father's car, helpfully sought to point out a parking space and* 
entered into this laconic conversation , he learned if not his first political 
lesson , at least the beginning of an important one . He was being introduced 
to the noticm that his father was not omnipotent , that there is a power ex- 
ternal to the family to whicn even his father had to submit, and that some- 
how the policeman represents this power. 

This episode symbolizes the very tender age, even before entering 
primary school, at which political learning has its origins. As political 
theorists from classical days to the present have repeatedly proclaimed, the 
kind of power called authority and the willingness of people to accept it 
within specifiable limits is a central phenomenon of political life. It 
would seem t^o be an appropriate confirmation of thiis insight* for the child to 
begin his understanding of his political role in society by sensing the signi- 
ficance of political authority for even the hiMdrum routines of daily existence 



The Socialization of Support 

Even though we begin by talking about children and will extensively 
analyze data about them, this report is really about political systems. It 
addresses itself to one major condition — socialization — -that contributes to 
the capacity of a political system to persist in a world either of stability 
or of change. 

A political system is that system of behavior through which socie- 
ty is able to make decisicxis that most people accept as authoritative or 
binding most of the time. From the perspectives of a systems analysis of 
political lifel* one of the critical featau^es of a political system is that 
it is open to disturbances from its environment. Through these- it is subject 
to various kinds of stress. One of the conditions that makes. it possible for 

^Footnotes appear at end of each chapter. . 



an open system of this kind to persist even in the face of stress is the level ; 
of commitment or suppwt that memhers are prepared and ahle to extend to 
Our central purpose will he to investigate the way in which this kind of sup- ■ 
port is marshaled through the early socialization of those new to the system ' 
by virtue of being born into it. We focus on the nature of childhood social!- 
zation and its conseq.uences for specified aspects of the political system. 

Our starting point is political theory and we shall end on the same note • > 

But the connecting link between beginning and end is an analysis of a con- ' I. 
siderable body of data about childhood political orientations. 

Through a systems analysis, of politics we are led to the hypo- : ^ 

thesis that every system utilizes a multitude of typical devices for at- 
tempting to build up support and sustain it at some minimal level, even though , 
not all systems are equally successful. 2 A system may match its outputs -■ 

more carefully to demands in the hope of keeping its members more contented. 

It may persistently nourish a belief system conducive to winning the confi- 
dence and trust of its adult members. It may even as a last resort compel 
by force those who refuse to commit themselves spontaneously. But among. - 
mechanisms such as these it. may also seek to win the members by shaping 
their orientations and behavior patterns at the earliest feasible moment a£UiV 
birth into the system. 

Theoretically childhood would seem to be an appropriate starting 
point. But what is theoretically imaginable need not always be empirically v 

feasible. From Plato through Bodin and Rousseau, classical philosophers 
have argued on benalf of sn early start for political education. What is 
learned dtiring the first few years, it has been assumed from time immemorial,. ^ ^ 

is less easily dislodged later in life. But at what stage can a system iia V ^ 
fact begin to expose its youngest members to political orientations rele- . : 
vant to support or for that matter to any other major aspect of a system, 
with any hope of meaningful impact? By orientations we ii.mply all the per- 
ceptions (cognitions, knowledge), affect (feelings and attitudes), and : 

evaluations (values and norms) through which a person relates himself to 
a social object. We cfm gain some insight into a possible answer to this 
question if we locate the age at which systems do in fact first manage to 
evoke political orientations, favorable or hostile, from their maturing 
members. We can ref emulate the question therefore and ask: Where do the^ 

earliest roots of political perceptions, sentiments, and values lie? Speci- 
fically is there any evidence, at all that either negative or positive orien- 
tations towards a system have their source in childhood experiences, however 
improbable this may at first sight appear? 



It is om* theoretical interest in the origins of support as a 
major mechanism in the persistence of political systems that leads us directly 
to children. Notwithstanding preconceptions, until recently very prevalent,.' 
about. the political innocence of children, we shall find that by the time 
children leave elementary school they have assembled a fomidable array of 
basic political orientations. Among them are relativeljr well-defined senti-. 
ments about the system, and not all of them necessarily favorable or suppo- 
tive. But our inquiry will ineluctably lead us to the hypothesis that the \ 
persistence of some kind of system will in part be dependent upon the sue-. 
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cess of a society in producing children most of whom do feel positive 
about it. 

In its main objective, therefore, this report is an inquiry about 
the input of support, a problem dictated by general theory. But because we 
search for the early sources of this support, we are forced to concentrate 
on children and an important part of their political world. Here we shall 
find the formative period for basic political orientations. Derivatively 
therefore we become concerned with political socialization during childhood. 

Our data are based on a purposively selected sample of white 
urbi-S children, ages 7 through 13-1^ » in elementary schools selected from 
four large and four snail metropolitan regions in the United States . These 
are located in four major geographical regions, the Northeast, Southeast, 
Midwest and Far West. 3 From these children we have sought to identify 
some of the major .dimensions in political socialization contributing to the 
level of support put into the American system, as a test case. What we 
learn from this single study about children and their basic political 
orientations will prove suggestive for extending our knowledge about the 
conditions surrounding the persistence of political systems as a class of 
phenomena. 

But before we can proceed to the analysis of the kinds of data 
we have assembled about our group of children, certain theoretical issues 
need to be raised. First, what do we mean by socialization? There are 
many ways of -describing the processes to which the concept is presumed to 
apply and each helps to predetermine the kinds of data examined, the modes 
of analysis applied to the^ and even their final interpretation. 

Second, what part does socialization play in helping us to imder- 
stand the functioning of political systems? Although there has been too 
little theorizing on this, score to clarify the central significance of 
political socialization, at least two theoretical perspectives appear impli- 
citly/i in the literature. By examining these we shall put ourselves in a . 
favorable position to assess the alternatives opened up by our own sys- 
tems analytic approach. 

Finally, although we shall begin by assuming that childhood 
socialization, as contrasted with socialization during infancy, adolescence 
and adulthood, has vital consequences for the persistence of political sys- 
tems, we shall have to pause at the outset to examine this presupposition. 

Is it even plausible to say that political socialization does originate- in 
childhood? ^ affirmative conclusion is not a forego^ conclusion. Some 
would seem to be arguing against it; othea^s who would' adknowiLedge its oc- 
currence at this early phase in the life-cycle , would contend that whatever 
is learned has little bearing on subsequent political behavior. 

In Parts I and II of this report we address ourselves to these 
three types of questions. This will pave the way for us to turn in Part III 
to a description of OTir research and an analysis of our data as they bear on 
our major theoretical problems. There we shall seek to penetrate behind the 
obscuring screen of chil^ood to observe the way in which children, in one 



political system, the United States, "begin to perceive critical elements in 
political life and to learn to put in or withhold support, as the case may 
"be. In Part IV we shall look at group differences in an effort to help e:»c- 
plain some Of the orientations we find among the children. And in Part V 
we shall draw together the fundamental implications of the analysis for a 
theory of political systems . 

The Meaning of Political Socialization 



"What is the theoretical relevance of socialization for an under- 
standing of the way in which political systems operate? This question will 
engage our attention throughout Part I . 

Althou^ in the preceding remarks we have already hinted at our 
own theoretical perspectives we shall now approach the issue more systema- 
tically. To do so, we need to deal with several problems. What do we mean 
when we refer to the study of political socialization? How have others 
interpreted the theoretical import of research in this area? For what pur- 
poses are these other modes of (conceptualization useful? Upon proposing 
some answers to these questions we shall be in a position to develop an 
alternative theoretical perspective, one that will inform the body of our 
research. In th:*s chapter we shall explore the possible meanings of sociali- 
zation as a concept, leaving the other questions to the succeeding two chap- 
ters. 



Definition of socialization 

. We shall define political socialization restrictively as those 
developmental -processes through which persons acquire -political orientations 
and patterns of behavior . Simple as it is , the implications of this concep- 
tualization for theory and research are both numerous and consequential. 

Socialization identifies a developmental process, one that takes 
place. over time. It is in this reference to the development of orientations 
that the study of socialization differs most strikingly from the usual atti- 
tude and opinion polls . The latter are primarily cross-sectional in charac- 
ter. They describe the orientations persons hold at a moment in time. Nor- 
mally research about political attitude turns to existing or immediately pre- 
ceding conditions to explain a personas views or his actions. The '"emphasis 
is on current attitudes and behavior explained by reference to current ex- 
periences. Insofar as survey research turns to changes in attitudes, it 
verges on socializing phenomena and contributes to our understanding of them. 

Omitted from this pre-occupation with current determinants, however 
is a concentrated effort to discover the extent to which orientations and 
behavior are molded by circumstances and events from the past . The idea of 
socialization, however, alerts us to the need to take into account those 
very past processes. through which orientations have been acquired. The 
past acquisition, process itself becomes a determinant with a possible inde- 
pendent influence .upon subsequent orientations. It thereby should help to 



explain the nature of current and future knowledge, values, or feelings of the 
persons involved. In this meaning of so-'^ialization, a cross-sectional study 
of a set of orientations with no historical depth contributes in itself 
little to an understanding of the function of prior experiences. It' lacks an 
etiological, perspective that might enable us to explain some portion of the 
present in terms of past events. ’ 

But the past itself is not an. undifferentiated bloc of time. It 
represents a process through which persons may (cr may not) change as time > 
runs on. Each present moment has as a possible determinant all preceding 
moments. In this lies the source of an emerging pattern of change for a 
person or for an aggregate of persons. We often refef to this process by 
suggesting that' a person has "developed” in a: certain way. By this we 
mean that he has been exposed to a particular sequence of events that can 
be expected to produce a particular or a characteristic outcome. 

Identification of time as a determinant therefore inevitably ‘ 
leads to a developmental perspective. We look not at a given moment in the 
past but at a sequence of periods so as to be able to appreciate the extent 
to which a characteristic pattern of development contributes to current 
outcoi^ of behavior or orientations. The study of sociaiizsition signalizes ' 
therefore an intention to go beyond simple etiolo^, a search for origins. 

It turns to the search for developmental pattems during the originating 
phases . 

Socialization research accordingly directs our attention to ques- 
tions such as the following: Where do patterns of behavior and *rientations 

come from? How do they begin and how do they change as a person matures 
biologically over the years? To what extent can the outcome at any moment . 
of time be explained by what has occurred through a sequence of earlier • 
periods? ’ 

Where we begin this etioiogicQ-l inquiry will depend upon where 
our insight informs us that continuing effects over time have had their 
origins. Although it is common to think of childhood as the major forma- 
tive period for later behavior, in fact socialization is known to be a 
continuous process, one that typically continues into old age. An adult 
immigrant into a society, for example, whatever his age, is in many ways 
as new to it as a newborn child. But the resocialization of adults suggested . 
in this illustration raises problems that are vastly different from those we 
meet among children.^ Thus for an understanding of the way in which new 
members become integrated into varying degrees into the purposes of', say, an 
existing business enterprise, an army, a religious organization or a prison, 
the desocialization of old practices over time and the resoci'alization of 
the persons undergoing the new experiences may be central explanatory vari- 
ables. Hence experiences during the adult phase of socialization would loom 
large. But in many areas of inquiry we may hold to a theory that what is 
learned early in the life cycle tends to stick and shape later attitudes and. 
behavior. Here the search for an adequate explanation may impel us to return 
to the period of childhood as well. 



■Whatever the phase in the life cycle on which we concentrate, an 
interest in socialization indicates the acceptance of the premise that the 
present cannot always he explained exclusively, in its own terms. An impor- 
tant determinant of current orientations and behavior is to he found in what 
has happened over a span of time in the past. It is this developmental 
quality that sets research into socialization apart from cross-sectional . 
studies of current attitudes and practices or from a general interest in 
attitude change. • 



Omissions from the definition 

In conceptualizing the area in this way we depart from most earlier 
kinds of definitions. The latter typically refer to phenomena that we con- 
sider too variable to include with confidence in the basic description of 
political socialization. In the first place, for example, unlike standard 
prevalent definitions of socialization, ours says nothing about the nature 
of the acquisition processes. It does not specify who or what the agencies 
and agents:. of socialization are. It does not even presume to indicate in 
advance whether children learn their attitudes and behavior from others or 
acquire it from autonomous experiences. In the second place, our defini- 
tion does not even allude to the ^temic consequences of socialization, such 
as whether it serves to perpetuate, stabilize or destroy a system. 

To be sure, the nature of the acquisition process and the effects 
of socialization on a relevant system are both central subjects for inquiry. 
But they are variable phenomena in the socializing processes. Any substan- 
tive assertion about them in a definition would be inappropriate if only 
because it would prematurely foreclose alternative possibilities. Hence we 
deliberately refrain from identifying any specific acquisition process or 
systemic consequences. To appreciate more fully these implications of our 
own definition, it will repay us to look more closely at just what we have 
deliberately omitted that others typically include. 



The nature of the .acquisiticn process 

Our definition is restrictive not only because it focuses on the 
time dimension among determinants of behavior but also because it insists on 
keeping this developmental factor separate from cons ideratiohs" about the 
nature of the acquisition process itself. To clarify this point let us 
look at a representative definition of socialization that contrasts with 
ours. Socialization, it is frequently proposed, is ”a process of learning 
through which an individual is prepared, with varying degrees of success, 
to meet the requirements laid down by other members of a society for his 
behavior in a variety of situations . These requirements are always attached 
to one or another of the recognized positions or statuses in this society 
such as husband, son, employee, and adult male”. 5 

In addition to implying that there is some process of acquisition 
going on through time, a point with which we of course have no argument, this 
typical definition also suggests something about the way in which persons ac- 



quire their orientations. It leads us tdbelieve that it is central to the 
socializing processes that others should lay down for the child what he is , 
to know or how he is to hehave, and the ’’others” normally turn out to he - 
adults. But whoever the socializers may he, the view is usually explicit 
that socialization consists exjllisiisively of a transmission process wherehy 
orientations and behaviors are passed from one generation to another. 

No one could quarrel about this recognition of a transmission 
belt along which orientations move. Children undoubtedly do learn from 
their parents and from other significant adults (as well as peers) in 
their environment. But does this fully describe the natxire of the acquisi- 
tion process? 

What this view leaves out is that socialization may signify more 
than Or even something other than the inculcation of a culture or the ab- 
sorption of orientations from others. It may be a product of what we 
would call autonomous learning, and the projection of the inferences from * 
these experiences in one sphere to experiences in another one. 

Socialization need not always involve a process through which one 
person, usually an adult, instills orientations in another person, usually 
a newcomer in a society, such as an infant and child, or an immigrant, or a 
new member of a group. There may well be circumstances, for example', in 
which the orientations a child acquires cannot be attributed to any agent 
upon whom he models his behavior, with whom he identifies, or by whom the 
Cj^ld is influenced through a pattern of rewards and punishments. 

To be sure, as we have agreed, the process of socialization may 
and ’normally does involve a transmission belt connecting younger and older 
generations., Whatever .passes along this belt constitifes the content of 
socialization. But this describes only one mechanism through which a per- 
son may acquire (or fail to acquire) orientations. What is equally perti- 
nent is that a person may just as frequently learn to behave or orient him- 
self in a certain way out of the depths of his own raw experiences. It is 
too constricting to limit the acquisition process to induction or inculca- 
tion by others. This interpretation leaves no room for independent learning. 
It discounts the empirical variability of the mechanisms of socialization. 



Thus a child may learn to approve of the political authorities 
because he has been taught to do so by his parents or because he has modeled 
himself on the behavior of his older siblings. But part of his attitudes 
towards the authorities may also be formed through direct experience, un- 
mediated by transmission from others and interpreted in the light of his 
inher needs. For example, he may learn to dislike all authorities, including 
by transference of affect, the political, because of what he interprets as 
unjust treatment at the hands of familial authorities, as through incon- 
sistency in discipline and. lack of genuine concern. A self -learned orienta- 
tion such as chis may become part of the personality structure of the child 
overriding alternative specific political patterns that he might otherwise 
have inadvertently absorbed from the culture or that relevant adults might 
have deliberately sought to inculcate. But for the possibility of indepen- 
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dent learning we could scarcely account for many instances in which neW' 
generations adopt political positions and orientations in direct conflict^ 
with preceding generations, as in the case of the so-called protest politics 
among young people-^ixi-.the- United States during the 1960*s. 

It would not seem useful therefore to include any conclusions 
about the specific nature of the acquisition process in the conceptua3,iza- 
tion of socialization itself. By leaving this matter for determination 
through research we open the door 'to an understanding of an important source .• 
of change over the generations. The maturing generation may turn out dif- 
ferently from its predecessors not because of "failure” in the transmission 
belt in some way but because of some unique combination of experiences ^d. . 
personality predispositions on the part of children that leads them to in- 
terpret life differently. In this way, through autonomous learning, a 
new generation may be able to elude the hand of the past , however active 
this hand may seem to be in trying to guide maturing children towards con- 
formity with tradition or some other preconceived goal. 

Thus in the initial description of what it is the study of social! 
zation encompasses we leave as a moot, point the nature of the acquisition 
process itself. What the child becomes or what happens to an adult over 
time may be in part a product of longitudinal patterns gradually altered 
through other kinds of autonomous experiences. We need not prejudge the 
matter especially by incorporating it in our definition of the phenomenon.; 



The systemic consequences of socialization 

If the nature of the way in which children acquire orientations 
6nd behavior need not be specified in advance neither need we. include any 
specific kinds ; of consequences for the system under consideration. Yet the 
representative definition of socialization that we have noted earlier em- 
braces some advance conclusions about the consequences that socialization 
apparently must have for the system. It predicts that socialization will^ 
prep^e the individual "with varying degrees of success, to meet the require- 
ments) laid down by other members of society for his behavior . Other defini- 
tions! typically convey the same type of message. At times it is argued, for 
example, that through socialization the child will develop "the proper (i.e. 
adult) kinds of interaction with others"6 or that he will be subject to a 
"prpcess of induction into the political culture"^, presmably the existing 
culture. These definitions clearly leave the impression that soci^ization 
must lead to conformity with established patterns or at the very Idast with 
the standards transmitted by the older generations. 

w;e scarcely need to insist, in a world so marked with generational 
conflict, that each succeeding generation need not pattern itself on its pre- 
decessors exclusively. Innovation is not only possible, it may even be 
considered desirable by the previous generation. Not that this is usually 
overlooked in the literature, whatever the limitations on outcome suggested 
hy the definitions. But what is more likely to be neglected is that regard- 
less of the intentions of the socializers, those be^g...sooiaHzed may strike 
but oh their own and create substantially new roles. ^ The definitions would 



seea to exclucle or overlook this possibility » a point to vhich ve shall 
return more fully from a different direction in the next chapter. 

Our OTrm definition of socialization ^ however, leaves the outcome 
as a mott question. We need not settle in advance whether the process repli- 
cates the existing society or ends in vital innovations unexpected or un- 
desired by the older generations. It is not essential for an adequate de- 
scription of the central characteristics of socialization to include a 
specification of its consequences for a system. Indeed, predictably, the 
definitional predisposition so prevalent in the literature, towards • 
identifying socialization as a process for perpetuation of the status quo 
(or stability, a frequent synonym) has transparent undesirable theoretical 
implications. We shall return to these in the next section in a somewhat . 
broader context. It is enough here to draw attention to the expected 
variability ,^^in outcomes of socialization and accordingly to the unnecessary ■ 
limitation in defining socialization in terms only of one or another of its 
possible results. 



It would therefore seem more useful, in order not to prejudice 
the identification of problems for research and the interpretation of 
findings, to eliminate from the definition all references to the nature of 
the acquisition process and to the consequences of socialization. This 
will free us to use the idea of socialization in a neutral w^, as a means 
for referring only to the developmental processes through which orientations 
and behavior ari acquired. 

Disciplinary Perspectives about Socialization. 



The definition of a concept is only a first step t 07 wards spelling 
out its theoretical significance. It indicates to us in general the nature 
of the processes we will be examining but it does not point to the kinds of 
political phenomena with respect to which we ought to examine these pro- 
cesses. We need to probe further into the theoretical relevance that sociali- 
zation has for an understanding of the political system. 

The disconcerting fact is that all political practices and orien- 
tations have historical antecedents. We do not inherit our, political be- 
havior, attitudes, values and knowledge through our genes. They need to be 
learned in some way. There is therefore potentially an infinitude'" of topics 
that could become the subject of socialization research. We need some 
theoretical guidance to sort out the political orientations that we will find 
worth investigating. 

By formulating our problem in this way we have already made a major 
theoretical commitment, implicitly. In advocating criteria for establishing 
theoretical relevance in politics, we are indirectly affirming that, in the 
study of political socialization we may have objectives distinctive from in- 
qxiiry using other disciplinary perspectives. Let us glance veiy briefly at 
the relevance of socialization in the other disciplines the better to appre- 



ciate the need for an independent focus in political science. 

As we might expect, because each social science concentrates on . 
a different if overlapping set of subjects, each has appropriately developed 
its own perspectives on the significance of socialization. There is as yet 
little sign of a general theory of socialization on the horizon: it is not . 

even clear what such a theory might begin to look like. For- example, 
psychology, in which the vast bulk of research into socialization has been 
conducted and in which the main guidelines were initially set, has concen- 
trated on the part that early life experiences and training play in the for- 
mation of personality. Child-rearing practices have constituted its uni- 
verse or research with attention to the origins and development of such 
personality traits as aggression, achievement, oral behavior, dependency, . 
fear, trust, intelligence and moral judgment . ^0 

Given the diversity of interests in sociology as a discipline, it 
is difficult to characterize comprehensively its foci in the area of sociali- 
zation. But two major concerns have arisen. For those in £n’*ciology con- 
centrating on personality as a major determinant of social Mhavior, per- 
sonality is often conceived as structurally determined. It i’&; therefore 
been interpreted as the sum of the particular repertoire of £©3 /ji 5 a person / 
has learned to play. The character! site motives, attitudes o:? values com- >. 
posing an individual's personality are viewed as deriving from the combinar 
tion of roles a person *learns as he moves through various stages of the 
life cycle. Other sociologists, more directly drawn to accounting for 
the structure of social systems , have looked upon socialization as a major 
mechanism is shaping the social structure. From this point of view sociali- 
zation helps to assure the fulfillment of various postulated functional re- 
q,uirements of society. Socialization therefore represents a mechanism' 
through which persons learn the skills, motives, knowledge, and evaluations 
viewed as necessary for the roles they will be called upon to play at 
various stages in their lives as they act in a specified social strucutre.^^ 

Anthropologists have similarly moved in directions appropriate 
to the theoretical interests of their own discipline. To the extent that 
anthropology and sociology have overlapping concerns about social structure , 
they join hands in viewing socialization as one of the means for providing 
a society with what is presumed to be role structures required to fulfil its 
functional needs. But beyond that, research on socialization has represented 
a means for understanding one of the central sources of culture continuity 
and change. It has led to considerable emphasis on child-rearing practices 
and the part they play in the formation of personality and the effects of the 
interaction between the two for culture. ^3 

Interest in socialization is so recent in political science — a 
concomitant of the behavioral revolution of the 1950 's and i 960 's— that it 
is not only appropriate but essential to ask whether this discipline has 
begun to interpret socialization in a way most suitable for its own pur- 
poses. This is especially critical since in effect political sc5ence has 
been introduced to the relevance of socialization largely through the ef- 
forts of persons from other disciplines.^^ The progress of social science 
has typically depended upon this blending of the disciplines at their peri - 
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pheries. But as is entirely appropriate, ci, approach to socialization in i ^ 
the political sphere dictated hy the theoretical interests of other disci-^ 

^plines need not coincide with the potential concerns of political science. 

At the very least we cannot tahe it for granted that a conceptualization 
of the relevance of socialization adequate for the problems of other disci- 
plines not centrally devoted to politics will automatically s^isfy the^ ^ ^ 

major analytic needs of politic science. If there is any rationale behind 
the division of labor that we call the social science we might even expect ' / 
that the contrary would be true. It would therefore behoove us as students 
of political life to spell out the nature of our int ere st in s oci ali zeti on ♦ . 

This we propose to do in the following two chapters s They will guide us , 

towards a possible political theory of socialization out of which our < 

pirical res;earch, analyzed in Part III, has sprung. 
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CHAPTER II 



THE THEORETICAL RELEVANCE OP POLITICAL SOCIALIZATION 



What kinds of special interest might students of politics have 
in socialization? Clearly we are hot particularly concerned with per- 
sonality formation in and of itself as are psychologists, nor in ea^loring 
the way in which developmental patterns contribute to a theory of social 
structure in general or to the perpetuation and change of a culture, as are 
sociologists and anthropologists respectively. Major questions such as these 
in the ai'ea of general socialization are not beyond the bounds of our in- 
terests but they do. not constitute the central focus of political science. 

They fall within our purview only when it can be shown that knowledge of this 
kind will somehow help us to understand some specifically political problems 
better. 

But how are we to test the relevance of studies in socialization 
for political research? To do so, we need some guidance in the form of a 
theory or conceptual structure that will serve to identify* the major variab3^es 
about which research needs to be initiated. 



Types of Theories of Socialization 



Theory about socialization might take one of three forms even 
though no one is completely independent of the other. First, it might be a ; 
general theory of socialization . Presumably this would be designed to de- - 
scribe and explain at the most general level the way in which socialization 
occurs, regardless of subject area. Although such a theo3:y may still lie on 
a. very distant horizon, students of political science could us&it to good \ 
advantage. Concentration on this type of theory, however, would distract , ' 
them from their central concerns, the explanation of political phenomena. ; 

Second, we might focus on a theory of political socialization . 

From this perspective our objective would be to attempt to understand the 
way in which socialisation occurs in the political sphere. The nature of 
the subject matter and the salience level of politics in a society might 
give rise to special socializ&aing processes in this area different from 
socialization, say, of sex roles, economic behavior, or religious patterns. 
Thus there is little question that the family plays a vital part in trans- 
mitting various parts of the general culture in a society an'd in preparing 
a child for the kinds of general occupational or sex roles he may be called 
upon to play. But in the area of politics, some important differences 
seem to occur. Only certain kinds of orientations may be the subject of ^ 
family socialization; others may depend more on agencies outside the family.* 
Childhood may be the period for leiarning basic orientations; adolescence 
and young adulthood for attitudes on issues and specific candidates for of- 
fice. We can conceive that in time a specific theory of socialization in 



the politxca’'. sphere — a theory of political socialization — ^may emerge. • 

This, when combined with theories of socialization about culture in general, 
personality, social structore and the like, will be a source from which a . 
more gener' 1 theory of socialization might ultimately be constructed. A 
theory of political socialization has still to be contemplated in political 
science. 

But there is a third kind of theory from which the most general 
guidance about the relevance of research in socialization might be Obtained. 
This is a nolitical theory of political socialization . Its objective would 
be to demonstrate the relevance of socializing phenomena for the operations 
of political systems. Logically it is prior to the other two kinds of 
theories we have just discussed. Unless we have some idea about why it is 
important or significant to study socialization processes in the first place, 
there would be little reason even to begin to talk about socialization in 
relationship to political life. We must therefore begin by inquiring into 
the part that socialization plays in the working of systems. At the theore- 
tical level this means that we need to explore the position that we can attri- 
bute to socializing processes in a general theory seeking to understand the 
operation of any and all kinds of political systems. 

It is on a political theory of socialization that we shall focus ' 
in this report. But what we have to say will have implications germane for 
both other types of theory. 

Alternative Criteria of Relevance 



To explain the relevance of socialization for political research 
we can find at least four kinds of alternatives in the literature. These con- 
sist of a non-theoretical option and three possible political theories of 
political socialization — allocative^ theory » system-maintenance or stability 
analysis, and systems (or systems persistence) theory. The non-theoretical 
posture suggests only that we plunge directly into unguided exploration of 
this new terrain, political socialization ^ a strategy not to be belittled- 
when an area has hitherto been infrequently traversed. Among the three 
theoretical options, however, the first draws our interest to topics of 
socialization that fall within the sphere of what we may call political allo- 
• cations. These topics would seem to be moEt relevant to a possible but as yet 
.unformulated allocative theory. The second theoretical alternative draws us 
along in the train of presuppositions closely associated in the past with 
disciplines other than .political science. This a.lternative would lead us 
to interpret political socialization as a for helping us to imder- 

stand integration and system-maintenance in political sphere. The final 
theoretical option— discussion of which will be postponed to the next ehapter- 
represents our own positive suggestion, au the most general level of analysis, 
. for. relating political socialization to the functioning of political systems. 



To he able to follow" out the full implications of the non-thaore- 
tical and the first two theoretical options, to which this chapter will be 
devoted, requires, a very generous rule of iateip>retation. In the slender 



writings on socialization, these alternatives appear largely as latent 
premises and tendencies uncrystallized into deliberate or systematic for- 
mulations. Yet if we wish to evaluate the theoretical implications of past 
research and to appreciate the pressure it exerts for some viable theore- 
tical alternative, we cannot avoid making the most of these options -by attri- 
buting to them a coherence they have yet to obtain. 



The Non-theoretical Option 



Unfortunately the major unstated dilemma still confronting students 
of political socialization lies not in the selection among competing theories 
but in the decision to work with or without some explicit theoretical design. 
The easiest way out of hhis dilemma is to offer no pretence of operating 
within a definable theoretical context. As we have noted, every political 
orientation has antecedents of some sort; hence there is no limit to the 
subjects that may be adopted for research in the area of socialization. We 
might plunge into a discussion of any subject that appears intuitively in- 
teresting, especially if we can link it up with later adult behavior that ^ 
has already drawn the continuing attention of students of politics. In this 
event there need be little theoretical guidance except for the assumptions 
that those topics of interest for the study of adults may be equally rele- 
vant for children and that childhood learning may point forward to adult 
behavior. 

If we were to take the research at its face value, without 
probing for latent theoretical perspectives, we might conclude that what we 
have just said indeed describes the character of the little empirical re- 
search in existence. Hyman *s inventory of research in political socializa- 
tion reveals that relevant research tends to do little more than to trace 
back to adolescence or, infrequently, to childhood, attitudes and knowledge ^ 
already foimd useful in one way or another for understanding adult behavior. 
For the research worker this has seemed sufficient justification in itself; 
Similarly Remmers and Radler have found it cogent to test pre-adults for 
their attitudes towards a broad range of topical issues related to American 
democratic practices and to daily political concerns, much as one would sur- 
vey the opinions and attitudes of adults. ^ The premise would appear to be 
• that since adolescents will soon be adults , it is helpful to try to get 
what may be a pre\’’iew of the issue orientations of the upcoming adult genera- 
tion. The selection of topics of inquiry — such as attitudes towards war, •the 
atom bomb, civil liberties, medical care and the economic role of gbvem- 
ment—seem to hinge on what the investigator felels most people would consi- 
der interesting and significant topics of the day. In most other studies, 
even in recent years, it is clear that the main topics of inquiry about 
political socialization have derived from or have been dependent upon re- 
search about adults.^ Hence we find an intuitive concern in the studies on 
socialization for matters already made popular in the literature on voting 
beha\-ior, such as party identification, political interest, political infor- 
mation, and issue orientations or ideology. 

A non-theoretical approach such as this might have some justifi- 
cation in the earliest stages of inquiry, when research .workers arp still 
. trying to get their initial bearings in a subject matter. But if theoreti- 



cally unfocused research were lio continue unahated heyond this initial phase,: 
it could readily lead to an enormous waste of resources. We would have 
little menus except intuition, for testing, either in advance or at the con- 
clusion of the research, whether the results were worth the effort. The , 

results themselves would accumulate into a consistent and scientifically 
useful "body of knowledge only hy chance. 

Allocative Theory for Democratic Systems 



A more fruitful and at the same time more generous rule of theore- 
tical analysis would dictate that where no theoretical context has heen ex- 
plicated, the one that best fits the data might appropriately he imputed. , 

If we were to abide ^y this rule, we might propose an alternative interpre- : 
tation to the one .just suggested, hy way of accounting for the content of ■ 

current resea-rch. In this alternative, the suhject-matter focus would 
represent a kind of interest that is consistent with what we may describe ■ 
as a possible theory of political allocations in a democracy. 5 

A theory of political allocations would stand as a partial 
theory about system behavior in contrasty say, to a more general systems 
theory. An alloc^ive theory for a democratic system would attempt to 
provide a conceptual structure for understanding how va,lues (valued things) 
are allocated among members of a democracy. Some efforts in this direction 
have already appeared in the form of an implicit equilibrium or explicit 
group theory of politics as they were developed between the two World Wars,® 
and an allocative orientation suffuses the central frame of numerous theories 
about power and, about decision-making, T 

Wot that at the present stage of theoretical development in poli- 
tical science these efforts represent any pervasive, conscious striving 
towards a partial theory of political allocations . This would be ascribing 
a kind of awareness about theoretical needs and directions that is ex- 
^ tr gm ely difficult to aciiieve throughout any discipline and is only in pro- 
cess of developing in political science. But even in the existing theore- 
tical literature we can already begin to see the dim outline of a partial 
theory of political allocation in democracies'. However unsystematically 
the ideas may be presented, we have more than a vague idea of the major 
variables, and their important relationships, through which policies are 
made and implemented in democratic systems. The scrutiny of any up-to-date . 
in1j/fltt^uctory test book about politics will amply testify to this. ’* 

Indeed most research about the American political -system is likely 
to be cast in allocative terms and to be consistent with one or another 
theoretical interpretation of the way in which values are transformed into 
policies. Voting research, for example, characteristically gains its rele- 
vance from the understanding it provides about the way in which the public 
influences policy and policy-makers and about the means through which this 
is achieved. Research about legislative behavior reveals the part that 
legislators play in the policy-making (allocative) process and unearths the 
the determinants of this behavior, as in party alignments , practices affecting 
recruitment to legislative office, conceptions of legislative roles, or , 



pic soiirces of power vis-a-vis other hranches of government . Similarly most 
other institutional or heha.vioral research about American politics can he 
shown to he consistent with and contE’ihutory to an underlying conceptuali- v 
zation of politics as a process through which valued things are alloeaited. 



A great deal of the research on socialization that we have refer- 
red to before can now he reinterpreted as being relevant to a possible allo- 
cative theory. For example, Hyman organized his inventory about research 
on socialization so as to bring out its contribution to our understanding 
of the roots of such adult behavior as political participation (party pre- 
ferences and identification and political interest) and of ideological 
predispositions defined along a right-left axis.® In dealing with these 
matters Hyman was inadvertently also focusing on two major sets of deter- 
mihants of the alQocative processes in a democratic system.' Others havs : ; 
similarly even i#unwittingly enriched o\ir understanding of this theore-' 
tical area in their explorations of the impact of pre-adult experiences 
on such matters as perceptions of political offices and recruitment to 
them,^ the acquisition of information about political affairs, and the ;■ 
development of orientations to issues, candidates and parties as a source 
of political preferences. 



Whereas previously we offered a less generous interpretation of 
topics like these, considering them merely as a follow-up, or more literal- 
ly, a follow-back on adult research, we can now view them in a new light— 
as a way of attacking another major determinant of the allocative process. 
They seek to isolate and analyze the impact of early ea5)eriences and learning 
on future participation in the struggle over the making and implementing 
of public policies., that is, on the overall allocative process. In this 
li^t, pre-adult socialization would constitute an important set of vari- ■ 
ables the influence of which would have to be included in any rounded 
theory of political allocations. 

Whatever the promise of these inarticulate premises in the study 
of political socialization, however, the fact is that no allocative theory 
has asyet been developed with sufficient coherence to provide explicit 
guidance for research about adult behavior, even in gross terms. It is not 
surprising therefore that students of political socialization should find 
few serious contraints on the range of topics that they might select . Typi- 
cally they have not even considered it necessary to search for an overall 
theoretical justification. But even if they had, they would not have needed 
to do more, to warrant their research on children, than to refer back to 
the ongoing research about adujits . They could place the full onus , for 
establishing theoretical relevance, on students of adul*tjbehavior because 
presumably inquiiy in the area of socialization need merely follow up pro- 
blems already set in the adult field. Yet if adult res^ijch itself lacks 
an explicit theoretical context , this shortcoming cannot ^B.t work its way 
back to infect the whole area of pr^dult socialization as well. Thus to 
the extent that research in socialization could enable us to understand 
how time-determinants influence the way a system m^ages to allocate valued 
things, the current absence of any sustained and self-conscious theoretical , 
inquiry at the adult level reduces the probability of any explicity theore- 
tical contributions about earlier phases of the life-cycle. . 



Here the interest in socialization from an allocative perspective 
joins the non-theoretical option. Neither of these two approaches offers a 
theoretical justification for turning to socialization. Both options simply 
adopt the assumption that the task of the student of socialization is to ex- 
plore the roots of existing adult behavior and attitudes and to estimate the 
impact of this early learning on the future adult. 



It is conceivable, however, that we need to go well beyond these 
two alternatives if we wish to begin to understand the overall place of 
socialization in political systems. For one thing, what these approaches 
tend to ignore is that socialization may be as significant for political 
change as it is for current behavior. This we would fail to appreciate if 
we literal!/ ccaifined ourselves only to an effort to trace back the roots 
of present adult orientations. We shall return to this point later. Fur— ; 
thermore, socialization may have consequences for political systems of a 
broader and more profound sort than is implied merely in its identification • 
as a newly discovered determinant of present adult orientations. It is to 
the merit of the third option — system stability— to which we now turn that , • 

whatever its other shortcomings, it does strive to draw attention to the 
broader implications of socialization, for the operation of political sys- ; 
^tems.,' 

A SysilSm-Maintenance Theory of Socialization 



Although allocative interests represent the mode of analysis most 
apparent in research abou.t political socialization, interwoven in this ap- 
proach we can discover the early beginnings of a more general theory, what . 

we might call system-maintenance theory. Most research, with a few notable 
exceptions unobtrusively assumes that in one way or another the outcome 
of socializing processes is to assure the continuity of a political system 
in relatively unchanged form. Not that, change is ignored, as we shall find, 
but it becomes a residual rather than a central or expected product of 
socialization. Allocative analysis is also shot through with assumptions 
such as these. For the most part the way a maturing generation participates 
in current political processes turns out to be replicative of the adult 
generation. In this view it would appear that the task and outcome: of 
socialization is to contribute to the stability or maintenance of a political 
system. 



As sparse as theorizing about socialization is in political science 
this interpretation has already taken more than a slight, if as yet an un- 
signalized hold. If it were to become the dominant mode of analysis, it 
would ultimately and unfortunately distort our undersi^jha&.ing of the multiple 
and divergent consequences that socialization may have for different kinds of 
systems and in varying circumstances. It would bias research in favor of in- 
vestigating those conditions favoring the perpetugio^ of stability or the 
status quo. 



The meaning of stability or s?rstem-maintenance 




Stability is a hi^ly ambiguous term in the social sciences. . It 
conveys two different kinds of meanings and both may be implied simultaneously 



in research on socialization. Frequently it is used to describe a system ^ - ^ 
that incorporates whatever the writer considers to he the political virtues. 

In a broad usage such as this, to say a syg?tem is stable is somehow to impute , 
to it the capacity to solve its problems pacifically and with some modicum ■ j.' 

of equity,.' It leads us to speak of systems as \mstable when what we me^ 
is that they are prone to violence, to sharp reversals of policies and 
regime, and to unpredictability of behavior. In this sense stability tends ' ; ■ 

to be an evaluative criterion varying somewhat with the predilection of 
the user. •' 

But the term may also occur in. a narrower, technical sense# It - ^ 
may refer simply to the constancy of a state of affairs over a period of 
time. Rigorously speaking, a system which charcteristically employed v±o-- 
lence and fluctuated wildly in its behavior could be said to be constantly 
in a state of violent flux. It would be stable with respect to this quality^^^ > 
if in the face of any change in its environment thjsre was a tendency for ; 
the system to return to its unpredictable behavior. In this technical 
meaning, very much in the tradition of its use in economics and the natural 
sciences, stability need not in^ly peace, order, or any other substantive 
state. It described only the tendency^of'iSKe ^given state of the system to^^^^4 
continue overtime. 



At the very least the idea of system-maintenance embodies the 
notion of stability in this second or technical sense. A system maintains 
itself when it remains constant from one generation to the next. Although 
we would eliminate much confusion if- we could confine stability to this^ 
phenomenon, unfortunately we shall see that in the social sciences outside 
of ecohomcs the idea also bears’ inescapable overtones of cohesion, consensus. 



pedce and harmony, states of affairs that are at time^ associated, however 
improperly, with the absence of forces pushing towards change. Given the 
prevalence of the broad usage in political science, it would be artificial 
^d probably ineffectual to try to restrict the idea to its narrwer, tech- 
nical meaning. In our discussion we shall nonetheless seek to distinguish 
clearly each of these two meanings. 





Stability and , prevalent definitions of socialization 

Political science is not alone in attributing stabilizing con- 
sequences to the overall processes of socialization. In fact we mighty 
suspect that it has borrowed this assumption from elsewhere in the social 
sciences. Political science has only recently come to express an interest 
in socialization and has therefore had to lean on the other disciplines to 
inform itself initially of the major general issues. In doing so, it is 
understandable that political science might unsuspectingly absorb system- 
maintaining assumptions already prevalent in these other social sciences. If 
we now look again at some typical descriptions of what others from neighboring 
disciplines have meant by socialization we will quickly see that the evidence 
does seem to bear this out. 

As we noted eaL'lier, the consequences of socialization are ofbeii, 
and inappropriately in our view, included i7i the definitions of the tem 
itself* The reader mig^t now wish to refer back to our earlier accomt of 
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these to reappraise them for their implications about the effects of sociali- 
zation for social and political stability. ^3 But the hazards of thic kind 
.of theoretical perspective are so serious for future political research that 
further evidence of its stabilizing imputations needs to be adduced. To 
that end we set forth here a number of additipnal definitions and descriptions 
drawn from several disciplinary contexts aside from political science and 
then conmare them with a few from political science. 

Socialization covers "the whole process by which an individual ; 

with behavioral potentialities of enormously wide range, 
is confined within a much narrower range — the range of what is 
customary and acceptable for him according to the standards of . 
the group. "1^ 

"Socialization consists of those patterns of action...whichin- 
^ individuals the skills .*. .motives , and attitudes ' ' 

'necessary for the performance of present and anticipated roles. 

Socialization describes "the acquisition of dispositions toward . 
behavior that is positively valued by a group, and the eliMna- ^ 

• tion of dispositions towards behavior that is disvalued."i® 

Socia.lization is a process"by which persons acquire knowledge, " 
skills, and dispositions that make them more or less able mem- 
bers of their societies. 

Socialization is a process "in which the child gradually comes 
to approximate the prevailing attitudes of the adults i.n his 
culture. "18 




These descriptions could be continued indefinitely so thoroughly 
have they become a part of the established literature. Various euphemisms ' 
take the place of the notion of_stability but they add up to the same . 
result. Acceptability according"^© ’’the standards of the group", becoming S 

"an able member of their societies" or "approximating the prevailing atti- 
tudes Of adults in his culture" are all formulations that reflect the con- 
viction that more or less successful adaptation to existing social patterns,' 
that is, a system-maintaining outcome, is. a dominant element in the theore- ' ^ 

tical structure with which socialization is to be approached. 

It is understandable that under the pressure from the widespread 
. acceptance of these assumptions in the other disciplines, many of those who % • 
have come to apply themselves to parallel problems in politics should easily 
fit into the same system-maintaining mold. 



"The importance of such a formiilation ^f politics as learned 
havio^ to understanding the st abil ity of political systems is 
self-evident — humans must learn ^their political behavior early 
and well and persist in it . Otherwise there would. be no regu- 
larity— perhaps even chaos. 

"Political socialization is the process of induction ihto 
- political _'cidtiire,"^®: 





■ "Political socialization refers to the learning process hy which 
the political noims and hehaviors acceptable to an ongoing poli- 
tical system are transmitted from generation to generation. "21 

"...the processes through which values, cognitions, and symbols 
are learned and 'internalized', through which operative social, 
norms regarding politics are implanted, political roles insti- 
tutionalized and political consensus created, either effectively 

or ineffectively. "22 

These quotations leave little doubt that regardless of discipli- 
nary affiliation or perspectives, stud’-ibs of socialization typically tend 
to apprehend the process as one that helps to adapt the behavior of the ma- 
turing generation to the existing patterns among adults in society. Whatever 
the term used in the literature, and they are numerous — inculcation, ade- 
quate socialization, customary and acceptable behavior, able member, appro- 
ximation of prevailing attitudes, effective learning, adaptation, mainte- 
nance, consensus, induction of a culture— and however ambiguous each may 
be, they all share one implication.” They suggest that somehoif an adult 
generation is able to mold a rising generation into something like its o\m 
ad\at image. Theoretically, this kind of conceptualization clearly implies^ 
that "the outcome of socialization is to provide for the continuity of existing 
forms and actions, that is, to “assiire the stability, both in the sense of con- 
sensus or order (as against chaos) and constancy of the system over time. 



The system-maintaining bias of functional analysis 

Functional analysis as we find it in other social sciences and 
as in recent years it has haltingly been creeping into political research, 
particularly in the comparative field, similarly carries inquiry about 
socialization in a system-maintaining, stability-emphasizing direction. 
Functionalism assumes that social mechanisms can best be described in terms ; 
of their functions. The function of socialization becomes one of assuring 
the stability of a political system. 

Political science has imported a functional approach from adja- 
cent disciplines. Although the fact of being borrowed bears no relation- 
ship to its shortcomings as a mode of analysis , its origins elsewhere 
suggest that' we might look there to alert ourselves to some of the problems 
associated with its use. 

Functionalism, as it appears in anthropology and sociology, stands 
on two fundamental tenets. It holds that no society can maintain itseli or 
*. remain stable without meeting certain postulated invariant functional require- 
ments. Derivative from this is the further principle that variable struc- 
tures and processes in a society serve to fulfill these constant functions. 

As they appear in functional analysis, system-maintenance and stability are 
usually interchangeable terms. They both imply not only constancy but subtly 
suggest peace and order as concomitants of the self-maintenance of a system 
over time, 

V From this theoretical perspective, socialization stands as one 

of the basic functions necessary for system-maintenance or stability. Every 
society must provide for the fulfilment of such functions as the prpduction 
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of goods and services , the biological replacement of its members , the crea- 
tion of a sense of common purpose, and the like. Although every scholar is 
free to specify his own list of functions, all agree that various roles need . 
to be filled if the identified fimctions are to be met. Somehow the mem- • 
bers of the system must acquire sufficient motivation, skill, knowledge and 
values to induce and enable them to undertake the role activity necessary 
•to serve the postulated social functions. Otherwise as the existing role 
occupants died. or retired, a society would find it lacked the personnel to • 
meet its functional prerequisites. 

The specific function of socialization, in this view, is to assure; 
the continuity of those structures through which the other functional re- 
quirements are met. Each generation must learn what is expected of it if • ; 

the postulated prerequisites of society are to be fulfilled. If sociali- 
zation were to fail, no society could maintain itself j disorganization-, 
even chaos might ensue. 

This is clearly brought out in the following typical description - : 
of socialization. from the field of sociology. 

"By the term socicu,lization is meant the inculca-fcion of the struc- 
ture of action of a society on ( sic ) an individual (or group). 

..Socialization in this sense is a matter of degree. An individual 
is adequately socialized if he has been inculcated with a suffi- • 
cient portion of the structures of action of his society to per- ’ 
mit the effective performance of his roles in the society. 

There is adequate socialization in a society if there is a suf— ^ ; 
ficient number of adequately socialized individuals for the 
utruct'ural requisites of a society to operate. "25 



The function of socialization in the political sphere has been cast 
in a similar mold by those who explicitly adopt a functional approach. 



"Finally, we shall speak of system maintenance and adaptation 
functions . For an automobile to perform efficiently on the 
road, parts must be lubricated, repaired, and replaced. iTew 
parts may peform stiffly; they must be broken in. In a politi- 
cal system the incumbents of the various roles (diplom§.'ts , mili- 
tary officers, tax officials) must be reci’uited to these roles 
and learn how to perform in them. New roles are created and new 
personnel ’broken in'. These functions (in machines, main-benance 
and replacement of parts ; in political systems , , social ization 
and recruitment of people) were discussed earlier. ."2b 



Consistent with this approach, the language of research is couched 
in terms that assess the contribution of socialization to system-maintenance 
or stability. To the extent that socializa-tiion does serve this end, the mem- 
bers of the society may be said to be, "effectively", "satisfactorily; or, 
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“adequately” socialized, depending upon the degree to which they have learned 
what is deemed necessary to adapt to the prevailing culture or to fulfi.ll the/ 
existing roles. Elliptically, the literature speaks of a person as becoming 
or failing- to become "socialized”, meaning thereby that he has been . adequately 
socialized or not. Socialization loses its neutral character as a term refer- 
ring to a process that may have positive, negative or indifferent consequences 
for society and typically carries a positive connotation for the fulfilment 
of the postulated functions. 

In effect the functional study of socialization represents an ef- 
fort to understand the way in which persons learn to fit into a pre-existing 
pattern of roles or culture as though the structure and culture were out 
there somewhere just waiting to be reproduced on some tabula .-^asa of the 
child. In this sense socialization is essentially a process whereby one 
generation inculcates its patterns of behavior and attitudes in the next. 

It mayjbe from adult to child or from adult to adult as in the recruitment of 
adults to political office. Through this kind of replication of a system, 
stability in the sense of contin\iity of the system is in^lied and indeed is : • 
often made e:qc>licit, as we have just seen. -■ ■‘' f'M'- 



Socialization and modes of stability 



It is clear therefore that from a strictly function©.! point of 
view we would have to assume that socialization has certain functions or 
specifiable tasks to perform in society and in a political system. But in 
political science and, indeed, in the social sciences as a whole, there is 
no overwhelming commitment to a functional approach. The more prevalent 
assumptions do notSt embrace any postulated purposes of socialization in a 
system. Most students of politics only go no furth(ir than to indicate that 
Socialization has some possible consequences or out(Jomes for the system. 

But the point we need to make is that, as we have noted, regardless of 
whether socialization is interpreted as a postulated function or merely in ■ 
the light of its observed consequences, most research does unobtrusively - 
incline towards the conclusion that it leads towards the maintenance of a 
system, to stability. 

But we have also observed that the idea of stability is used am- 
biguously in a dual s^se to mean both a substantive state associated with 
peace and harmony as well as a formal condition of constancy regardless of 
the substantive state. If we are able to appreciate fully the hazards of 
fixing on system-maintenance (in either sense) either as a presumed purpose 
or as an outcome of socialization, we need to probe much more deeply, into 
how socialization is assumed to lead to stability. 



We shall see that socialization is interpreted as contributing to 
system-mainten^ce in two fundamentally different ways: vertically '(across 

the generations) add horizontally (within the generations). Not that we 
find these two terms in the literature as a way of distinguishing the dif- 
ferences they imply. But there is little doubt about the validity of our 
using them to describe the directions in which discussions of socialization 
do move. Furthermore there are two variants of the way iri which horizontal , 
stability seems to be attainable; through intra-generational group homo- 
geneity and through subjective congruence in orientations and bebaviof within 
the individueJ. himself. We now need to examine what we refer to by the terms 



verticol and horizontal stability • 



Vertical (inter-generational) stability 

Normally, in speaking of stability as a fianction or an outcome of 
socialization, we have in mind continuity or constancy across the generations. 
Functional analysis postulates that if a system is *to maintain itself, the 
existing generation m\ist replicate itself in the maturing one, as we have ob- 
served. This is the vertical or inter-generational dimension of stability • 

We need not pursue this aspect of the socializing function further, it is so 
familiar in the literature, as the quotations have shown. 



Horizontal (intra-generational) stability 

But stability is also frequently linke to conditions that prevail- 
within a single generation. When looking at a dominant generation in a poli- 
tical system we may speak about the similarity of views and behavior, or at 
least about their compatibility, which contributes to internal harmony for 
the group. Here the subject is intra- rather than inter-generational. From • 
this view, to say that a system is stable t otributes its source to the pre- 
sence of consensus, the absence of deep internal cleavages and conflicts 
within the dominant generations. There is little that threatens to upset 
the existing balance of forces or political accomodations. Here stability . 
depends on the lack of horizontal discontinuities, strains or incompati- 
bilities rather than cross-generational ones. 

In this context stability has the dual meaning previously noted. 

On the one hand, it describes a substantive state of affairs. The members 
have become mutually adjusted and are able to solve their problems in some 
pacific way. On the other hand, it also implies that the members are able 
to maintain this condition over time.. Stability therefore goes further 
than merely to suggest replication of generations; it depicts a relatively . 
harmonious and continuing condition within one generation. 

In this inte’rpretation, the function (or consequences) of sociali- 
zation xfould seem to be to work towards this congruence in outlook, and be- 
havior within a generation, that is, to bring about collective homogeneity. • 
System-stability would falter if socialization did not help to confine a 
generation within some minimal range of diversity. Strains and conflict 
might prevail. Since diversity and intra-generational discontinuities, 
so-called, are more likely to occur where there are ethnic, regional, econo- 
mic, occupational, linguistic and religious differences, socialization is 
presumed to act so as to bring about some congruence along these lines even 
within the generations, not only between them. 

In one way or another most studies of political socialization seek 
to uncover the extent to which different categories of a population socialize 
their members differently over the generations. A major task of the study of 
socialization is to ascertain the extent to which discontinuities across 
sub-categories of the members in a system can be discovered and explained. 

The interest in this subject rests on the latent premise that where dif-^ 
ferent ethnic groups, social classes, regional groups, or even school sys-: •• 
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terns, for example, implant contrasting political concepts and patterns of 
"behavior in children, the rising generation may be that much more likely 
to develop diverse and possibly conflicting political points of view. If 
the socialization process raises children who upon reaching adulthood have : • 
among themselves conflicting aspirations, conceptions of the rules of the 
gaiiie; attitudes towiU'ds compliance, and feelings about authority, it is as- ' . ■ 
simicd that this will probabily build social and political cleavages into a ‘ 

system. Instability would result. 

To put the matter in a positive way, stability would seem to re- 
quire some congruence in what the varying components of a maturing genera- 
tion learns. The implication is that there is some range of variability 
in political orientations and behavior within a generation beyond which lie 
conflict and stress. A person is often said to be "well or satisfactorily ' 
socialized" or just "socialized!’ if he fits into the overall pattern in a 
harmonious way; "poorly or inadequately socialized" or just Vnot socialized” 
if he de’dates beyond some unspecified range. So many studies of sociali- _ 

zation take this theoretical premise for granted that no special reference to 
the literature is required. It suffuses most research. 

It is clear, for example, that this approach to the contribution 
of socialization to system-stability has a particularly close affinity to - , 

the melting-pot assiamptions with 'which most research on one major source of r 
diversity, ethnicity, is conducted in the United States. From the begin- 
ning of multi-ethnic immigration, Americans have hoped that somehow over 
the generations ethnic and linguistic differences would slowly disappear. ; 

Educational practice and social policy have been strongly colored by this 
e:>q5ectation. Most social pressures have automatically moved in the same 
direction. Indeed immigrants to the United Sta>tes have arrived psycholo- 
gically prepared to blend into the dominant Anglo-Saxon cultural and lin- 
guistic environment. The failure to do so, the lingering ethnic differences 
and intractable resistance to assimilation by some ethnic minorities needs . ' 

to be accounted for in other terms. 2T 

The disappearance of diversity into this melting pot was not 
sought for its own sake. It accompanied the conviction that social and poli- 
tical stability would otherwise be impossible. We shall return to the impli-, • 

cations of this operating assumption in a moment. But here it is enough to ; 

establish that frequently research has treated socialization as a mechanism 
for promoting stability because it is seen as carrying out the process of har- 
monizing the political and other predispositions within any generation. 



But the stability associated with system-maintenance at times has 
implied something other than intra-generational homogeneity. Strains within 
a generation, it is thought, may arise from the failure of the individ\:al 
himself to achieve some minimal inner consistency in his own orientations and 
patterns of behavior. System stability may therefore be associated with sube cfivc^ 
homogeneity or consistency, in the individual himself. 

For example, it might be argued that a democratic system would 
sca:i:*cely be likely to survive if children were brought up under highly author- 
tfiurian conditions in the family, school, job and voluntary associations and 
then were expected to behave: in a democratic manner in the political arena. \ 



Conversely if children grew up with a high degree of involvement and respon- 
sihility for their own affairs and a significant voice, appropriate with age, 
in decisions affecting them in family, school and so forth, we might question 
whether an authoritarian political regime could operate without strain as the 
children attained their political maturity. 



With assumptions such as these about a possible source of insta- , 
hility, we might he inclined to interpret socialization as an important de- 
vice for bridging these discontinuities and for ameliorating or erasing 
these longitudinal diversities in the life-cycle of the individual. One 
might expect the system to display a "strain towards congruence"28 in order . 
to alleviate subjective discontinuities in experience. 

This second variant of horizontal socialization, subjective con- 
sistency or homogeneity, therefore emphasizes the effect of discontinuities , 
in the learning of the same individual and requires some exemplification. 

A good illustration is to be found in the five-nation study by Almond and 
Verba. There the authors address themselves to the question as to whether 
experiences in the non-political sphere such as the family, school and job : 
are consonant with those in the political sphere. ^9 The problem centers on 
the extent to which discontinuities in the socialization of members in a sys- 
tem may produce conflicting attitudes and expectations within the individual 
that would ultimately contribute to political instabilities. As they, put it 
themselves , they are searching for "hjrpotheses about the kinds of personality 
tendencies and socialization practices that are likely to produce congruent 
political cultures and stable polities . Thus in the case of the civic cul- 
ture, we may say that a pattern of socialization which enables the individual 
to manage the inevitable dissonances among his diffuse primary, his obedient 
output /[compliancqZ 9 activist input roles supports a democratic polity. , 
We can then look at socialization patterns and personality tendencies and 
ask just which of these qualities are crucial, to what extent they must be : 

present, and what kinds of e:{perience are most likely to produce this capa- 
city for dissonant political role management . "30 ^ 

On the acknowledged uncertain basis of retrospective evidence^l 
they find that, depending upon the specific political system and the genera- 
tion in question, family and school experiences may lean towards the non- 
participatory side in contrast with the participatory behavior expected in the 
adult political sphere in democratic systems. The implication is that nor- 
mally we could expect this "dissonance", as they term it, to contribute, to 
conflicting expectations among the affected members — lack of homogeneity in 
subjective experiences— and therefore to some instability in the political 
arenas. 



The authors argue that inner "dissonance" and any ensuing political 
instability is avoided for two reasons. it ,is because early life 

experiences may fail to carry over fully to adult behavior. But in' part it 
may also be due to the low salience of politics in some systems and the re- 
lated .capacity of the members to handle their internal inconsistencies with- 
out strain. In reply to their own query about "whether these^inconsis- ! 
t^ncies cause ZSbe expected instability in the civic culture" the authors 



arg^e that inconsistency “creates no undue strain within the citizen;- for 
politics , as much of our data suggest and as the data from many other studies 
confirms is not the uppermost problem in his /the citizen’^ mind." ^ Thus 

by reversing Freud and undervaluing childhood experiences in the political 
sphere and by relying on. low political salience to reduce inner tensions , 
the authors are able to explain away intra-generational subjective dishar- - 
mony, a kind that might otherwise have been disastrous, presumably for 
the stability of a democratic regime. 

In the five-nation study the authors in fact had been adducing- 
evidence that seemed to- lend weight to somewhat earlier speculations by 
Eckst^ein. The latter had addressed himself to the basic issues raised 
during the 1920 ’s by the Freudian social scientists in Germany about the 
relationship of attitudes bred in the authoritarian family to the failure 
of the democratic Weimar constitution to strike deep roots Eckstein had 
reconsidered this 'guestion by theorizing about the impact of att/6ti/ides and 
practices with regard to authority learned in the family, school and occu- 
pational groups, on the behavior of persons towards political authority. 
Expanding on the Freudian theme about the significance of primary learning, 
he hypothesized that a "government will tend to be stable if its authority 
pattern is congruent with the other authority patterns of the society of . 
which it is part."^® But for him this does not necessarily imply that, 
stability requires the congruence of experiences in all organizations or 
social institutions, particularly the primary ones. Some heterogeneity is ; 
possible but only on condition that those structures in which divergent 
authority patterns may be learned— as in the family, church or schools— 
are not too close to govern^^miital institutions themselves. In this the 
theory visibly departs from Freudian presuppositions. It is social dis- 
tance from the governmental structure that seems ‘bo-b^ the decisive factpr 
in enabling a system to tolerate variations in learned, re.sponses to pat- 
terns of authority. 

Thus Eckstein speculates that "Governnent will -be stable, (l) if' 
social authority patterns are identical with the government patterns, or 
(2) if they constitute a graduated pattern in a proper segmentation of socie- 
ty, or (3) if a high degree of resemblance exists in patterns adjacent to 
government isuch as parties, civil service7 and one finds throughout the 
more distant segments /such as families , schools/ a marked departure from 
functionally appropriate patterns for the sake of initiating the governmental 
pattern or, extensive imitation of the governmental pattern in ritual prac- 
tice. 3T This theory requires the author to modify the intuitive meaning of 
congruence and to redefine it to suggest that "social authority patterns' 
//ill be considered?' congruent, either if they are very similar, or if simi- 
larity to the governmental pattern increases significantly as one approaches 
the governmental segment itself."^® In the face of diversity, distance 
breeds content. 39 The "fiarther" a structure is from government (the struc- . 
ture of authority, we mi^t say), the less likely are contradictory authori- 
ty patterns to impose strains ^ on the individual as he participates in tlie ; 
political sphere. 
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Regardless of the validity of this theory, its significance for 
us at the moment is not that early socialization here, as in the five-nation 
s1?udy, turns out to have little meaning for later political behavior. Nor 
does it matter that in neither of these studies do the authors conclude .that 
instability in the political system can.be traced to inner consistency or 
conflict associated with early socialization. What does matter is that in the 
elaboration of* thfi.i;;^deas about congruence, these studies do turn to poli- 
tical stability as a means for establishing the theoretical relevance of 
their . speculations . Each considers that but for the presence of .certain 
structural arrangements — the ’’distance” of early political socialization from 
the political sphere— the members of a political system might find themselves 
\mder conditions of subjective strain. This in turn would make it difficult 
to sustain a stable democratic order. For the authors the key to an under- 
standing of socialization is its consequences, either positive or negative, 
for the stability of . the system. 



As we have observed, the literature is not particularly clear about 
this distinction between vertical and horizontal stability and about the two 
ways (collective homogeneity and subjective consistency) in which horizontal 
stability might be impaired. Nonetheless there is little doubt that these 
are the theoretical modes dominant in the study of socialization. We have 
a substantive theory with strong functional overtones if we have anything 
at all. Socialization, it is implied, may produce generations in a politi- 
cal system each of which looks much like the preceding one. Socialization 
may also contribute to h' lonious political behavior within a given genera- 
tion and may thereby he‘' io reduce ‘ internal cleavages. If it fails to do 
so, the continued stabili-cy of a system requires some other kind of explana- 
tion. What is clear from all this is that the major focus of research about 
socialization is on stability and dts conditions. This is also the reason 
why we have looked at these alternative, if latent, conceptualizations as- 
closely as we have. They reveal that the study of socialization has steadily 
pushed forward in one direction, towards clarifying its place in the pro- 
duction of political stability or system-maintenance. 

The Limitations of Stability as a Theoretical Context 

The major drawback of a theoretical perspective that emphasizes 
system-maintenance is .tuat research inspired by a concern for stability, 
whether in the form of vertical continuity or horizontal integration, must 
overlook a whole range of consequences that socialization has for political 
diversity, conflict and change. 

Not that change has been completely ignored in ongoing research , 
or that instability has been denied. By the nature of the case, especially’ 
in politics, this would be highly imlikely if not impossible. Discontinui- 
ties, both vertical and horizontal, in the transmission of existing politi- 
cal patterns are too apparent to be neglected entirely. But the current 
theoretical premises do convey the impression that the primary task is to ex- 
plain something other than change — how systems come to reproduce themselves 
over time and to sustain themselves in an integrated, relatively homogeneous 
state at axiy moment of time. This perspective directs bur attention to the 
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• effectiveness vith which socialization processes draw people together 
towards the creation of a melting pot or a politically harmonious population 

For much of current research on socialization, whether and how / ^ 
diversity itself may he perpetuated or how change may occur do not appear !• ; 
to he significant or central questions. It is as though system-maintenance 
. and stability are the norms from which all else, such as basic change or 

• diversity and cleavage, are deviations. Theoretically they enter as excep— 
tions to the rule rather than, if not the rule, at least as central to re- 
search. Yet in an age in which most children in the world are growing up in^ v 

[ a culture alien to their parents and o^e in which change may he the rule 

I • and stability the exception, a theory of socialization that is not broad 
I ~ enough to encompeiss both change and continuity as equally imperative pheno-* . 
i mena immediately reveals its inherent wealmesses. 

If we conduct research with the assumption that socialization serves 
stability of systems, we are forced to address ourselves to a 
though significant order of problems. We would wish to know, for - 
^ ■' . ■ example , how new members learn the existing adult political roles. 'We would 

^ assume that X7hat the new members acquire is supposed to prepare them to step 

into roles that are already waiting for them. In this way a political struc- 
I ture manages to maintain itself even though the’ personnel changes from 

i generation to generation. We would attribute importance to socialization be- 

! ■ cause it prepares a person in anticipation for roles the prescriptions for 

which would seem to be known in advance. We are easily led to conclude that 

f ^ to the extent to which a person learns how he is to behave politically, he 

i ' has been "adequately” socialized. To the extent that he is unable "to take 
his place" in the system, socialization has "failed". Similarly where, say, 
a child learns differential patterns in different sectors of his experiences, , 
or where varying classes of children are trained differently, the system 
fails, through "improper", socialization, to bring about the degree of homo- 
geneity presumed to be necessary for stability. Other mechanisms need to 
be activated to achieve this result. 

[ ■■ ■ , ■ ’ ■ 

If we adopt broader theoretical horizons, however, we can begin 

to appreciate that system-maintenance theory with its inclinations for an 
V understanding of the conditions of stability in both senses of the term is 

iv far too limiting for revealing the major consequences of politicai sociali- 

; zation. It elevates one possible major resultant to an exclusive and domi- 

I . nant position.’ 

b- Socialization is neither inherently conservatizing nor is it for 

b that matter fundamentally destabilizing. It can contribute to disorder just 

as it does to peace and harmony, depending on the specific circumstances. A ; 
useful theory would recognize that the consequences of socialization will de- ; - 

• pend upon the prior state of the political system (whether it is stable or 
already in a condition of change) , what it is that one generation is trans-^^^^^^ 

;-• mitting to another one (replicative or otherwise), and what the persons being K 
socialized independently learn from their experiences. Once we accept the 
fact, that an interpretaticfi of the consequences of socialization must be ^ ' ^ 

kept widely enou^ open to incorporate both stability and change as possible,:^^ ' ^ 





central outcomes, :he kinds of questions we ask and the way we analyze data . 
will differ significantly from those that adopt stability as a primary focus . • 
In particular childhood socialization assumes a new character and disconti- -.j; 
nuities within a group or individual will he differently interpreted. 

Replication as an outcome 

For example, a major difficulty with the replicative thesis of a 
system-maintenance perspective is that socialization does not always succeed • ; 
in recapitulating one generation in the next. It does not always assure 
stahi]^.ity in the sense of continuity or constancy. 

In the first place, the older generation itself may not he inter- 
ested in perpetuating its patterns in its children. Adults may he only too 
well aware of the emergence of a new world. In the hope of preparing their • * 
children to take advantage of the benefits so made available and to avoid the • 
deprivations that they might otherwise incur, the adults may 

deliberately train their children for the acceptance of new political goals , 
norms and structures. Inkeles discovered this to be true for a small sample 
of the pre-revolutionary generation in the Soviet Union. In spite of their 
opposition to the new Soviet order, they were not prepared to subject their 
children to the hazards of opposition. They consciously soTight to avoid 
replicating their own generation. Indeed if they had reproduced their 
political behavior in their children, this would undoubtedly have increased^- 
the probability of political instability. It would have perpetuated rather^ 
than ameliorated the post-revolutionary conflicts. 

In the second place, replication may also fail to occur because 
expriences of the rising generation may lead them to reject what their el— 
ders seek to instill in them, /Where children are socialized ’’poorly", ac- ^ ; 

cording to system-maintenance standards, a different theoretical context 
enables us to interpret this not as a flaw in the outcome but as providing 
an opportunity for change. It may be that in spite of what their parents 
and other significant adults would have them learn, as children mature, their 
own experiences teach them to prefer new ways of handling things politically 
w:hen they move into the politically more active stages of the life-cycle. ; 

ThOy may end up by defining new roles for themselves and searching, out hew^. • ^ 

modes of political expression. 

From a system— maintenance posture, the student protest movement 
of the sixties in Europe and the United States, for example, may be interpreted 
as a 'disequilibrating force resulting from "inadequacies" in socialization. 

This would seem to be an implicit inference from Judgments such as the fol- • 
lowing that. are so prevalent in the literature on socialization. "Unfor- 
tunately fo::^^ the best adjustment of the adolescent, cultural change has been ■ 
so rapid that his parents have grown up in a different world, and thus are 
ill-equipped io teach him how to behave and adjust in the here and now’’ . ^ 

; In this vein we might be inclined to attribute the "inadequacies" in sociali- 
zing practices to such factors as the excessive permissiveness of parents 
who are themselves unable to set firm standards. Alternatively we; might see 
/ in the ’’deviation^" of young people from past adult political norms some-^^^^ . v 
thing that we mi^sht call the "cat s paw" effect , a situation where/ successful v ; 
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middle class parents are subconsciggsly working out their own stifled liberal 
sentiments through their children. 

' Research into problems such as these is suggested if we assume 

that socialization is supposed to replicate previous outlooks with perhaps 
tolerable variations. We need to account for its breakdo-vm. But if we 
broaden our theoretical horizons, we may discover also that the protesting 
students are purposively in search of new roles. The total impact of their 
experiences with several wars, aimless affluence, and dangerous and diffi- 
cult political forces in an atomic age may be leading them, not with the 
inadvertent inadequacy or connivance of their parents but in opposition to 
them, to seek a way of defining new purposes and inventing new kinds of 
structures of implement them.'^^ For research purposes the investigator is . 
not called upon to approve or disapprove of these student activities . But 
as social scientists we must be prepared to enlarge the scope of our ana- 
lytic tools so that it sees widespread movements — such as the new student , 
left— not only as deviations, for explainable reasons, from a normli called , 
stability , but as an outcome of socializing eaqperiences that may lead towards. • 
innovation and change. Novelty in political. behavior and orientations is 
as ’’legitimate” or expected an outcome of socialization as is conformity.. 

Replication of instability 



As we have said, the trouble with . replicative theory is that sociali 
zation may not replicate. But even if it does, it need not always replicate 
stability. Here we now interpret stability to mean not constancy alone but 
•peace and order as well. If ai| system ju in process of change and If sociali- 
zation tends to reproduce the patterns of the preceding generation, it would ' 
be the chan-'ging state of affairs that would be continued in the rising 
generations. «A large percentage of the political systems in the modem world 
lives under conditions of instability. Developing nations have existed and 
may well continue in this state for long periods. of time. Instability seems,, 
to be a better description of the political norm in this age than stability.- 
Under these circumstances it would be surprising if the new generations coming; 
to political power necessarily learned patterns of behavior and political . ^ 
outlooks that contributed more to stability than to its contradictory. 



Thus to cast research about socialization in system-maintenance or 
stability texins is to interpret change pejoratively, as though it were a ^ 
product of error or moral failure. In fact it may prove to be a way of life 
for many. societies in certain historical epochs such as the present. As has 
been pointed out, ”so few individuals may now hope to grow up under conditions 
of sociocultural /^d we may add, political^ stability that we may reg^d^this 
situation as almost unusual, and its products as in a senne ’ deviants ”’.^5 . 

For long historical intervals political socialization might conceivably 
tribute more to instability thaa to peace and order. - 



The melting pot and the mosaic as outcomes 

' The emphasis on group- congruence or integration as a major, ex- 

pected function or consequence of socialization similarly draws unnecessarily 



rigid boundaries around political research. In assuming that socialization 
somehow tends to level differences, this emphasis \inobtrusively commits 
the research worker to the idea that stability requires the elimination of ’ 
differences. Assimilation, the melting pot, becomes a precondition of sta- 
bility. 



If however we were to adopt an entirely different posture and 
assime that what counts, even for the stability of social and political 
systems, is not the presence or absence of diversity but the way in which 
it is managed or organized, we could immediately appreciate the fact that 
socialization may well replicate diversity as well as cleavages and a 
political system could continue even in some stable state. The responsibi- 
lity for attaining and maintaining stability or integration might then be 
shifted back to scane other mechanisms. This approach might lead us to sub- 
stitute a conception of society that sees it as a mosaic of ethnic groups 
living in cooperative diversity, instead of an image that depends on the 
assimilative tendencies of the melting pot. But the latent commitment to 
cult\h:*al homogenizWtion is so deeply ingrained in American thinking, both 
ley and scholarly, that it is extreprdinarily difficult to accept the as- 
sertion, that enduring nonass imilative patterns are consistent with an orderly 
political life. 



Yet it is no longer a moot point as to whether members of a poli- 
tical system need to share all or most political orientations and cultural 
assumptions in order to be able to support a common regime. Indeed, unless 
we accept the plausibility of a mosaic hypothesis, it would be difficult to 
undei?stand how mhlti-ethnic political systems, as found, say, in Belgium, 
Switzerland, and Canada-based as they are on a plurality of languages , re- 
ligions, and cultures — could possibly have continued. Current ethnic dis- 
contents and instability in some of these systems may not necessarily indi- 
cate that they have failed to manage their differences but only that their 
mode of management is undergoing scane fundamental reviiiions. Change even if 
acccanpanied by turmoil is itself a process of adaptation to new circum- 
stances. In developing sjl^^nis where ethnic diversity has seemed, to put 
major barriers in the way of creating a viable political system de novo , we 
may have evidence not of the failure of the mosaic pattern but of the time 
and ingenuity necessary to discover adequate mechanisms of accoi^p^ation. 

But regardless of the specific impact of diversity on the operations of a 
political system, it is clear that socialization may be as important for its 
capacity to retain variability of wide dimensions as for its creation of 
pressuz'es towards homogenization of a people. 



The tendency to interpret homogeneity as a condition of stability 
is perhaps linked with the almost instinctive dominance of the melting pot 
concept of society in the United States, for well-known reasons. The 
levelling of linguistic and religio-cultural differences has hitherto been 
accepted almost without question as a preferred state of affairs . A .theoro=^ 
tical premise ^bout socialization built on this preconception would natura3.1y 
tend to. equate assimilation and stability. But if the major impulse for re- 
search in the field of socialization had come from scholars immersed in multi- 
ethnic societies , some political systems might have been more congenially , 
Interpreted as continuing mosaics Of ethnic groups living under conditions Of 
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acceptable mutual accommodations of interests. At the very leasts with 
hoth melting pot and mosaic patterns as possible polar alternatives , and 
with many combinations in between, a political theory about ^soci6J.izat ion 
needs to be sufficiently broad to embrace them all. 



Conclusion 

Thihking about-f political socialization is how too well advanced 
to be able to fall back on the non-theoretical option as a meaningful alter- 
native. Allocative interests do little but follow up on adult behavior and 
continue to leave us at theoretically loose ends. System-maintenance theory 
at least has the merit of adiambrating a possible political theory of sociali- 
zation. Whatever its shortcomings it does seek to assign relevance of 
socialization for the operation of a political system as a whole. 

' But system-maintenance analysis imposes excessively severe limits 
on the kinds of problems central for research about socialization. Our 
examination of these drawbacks does however help to reinforce further the 
utility of our earlier conceptualization of socialization, in a neutral way,, 
as the acquisition of political orientations and behavior, without regard to ’ 
its Qpnsequences or prestuaed functions for the system", as a whole. Were we 
to coh^inue to d^ine socialization so as to posit some pre-existing struc- 
ture for participation in which the individual is being trained, it would 
be necessary to make some instrumental Judgments about the adequacy of his 
learning for taking up his roles in society. This is ithe conserving, and 
therefore the conservative, bias of system-maintenance as a theoretical 
viewpoint. 



However, if we start in a neutral vein and accept an interpreta- 
tion of socialization as Just those processes through which an individual 
learns about interaction with others, it may be that even thou^ his behavior 
is inappropriate for conforming with the standards of existing generations , 
or for bringing about political consensus, for his own generation the indi- 
vil dual’s learning may reflect a search for new patterns of behavior. What . 
may be ’’inadequate” socialization for maintaining existing political struc- 
tures may be highly ’’appropriate” for bringing into being new structures 
based upon new ideals and new kinds of political accommodations among the 
members of the system. 



For an explanatory science we are not concerned with the appro- 
priateness of the socialized bel^ior* We simply seek to trace out the con- 
sequences for the existing system of whatever results from the socializing , 
experiences of the members of the system. It would be hazardous to assume 
either indirectly or unwittingly that any given political structure is to 
be preserved intact. Rather we need a more comprehensive conception of the 
theoretical relevance of socialization for the political system, one in 
which change is not interpreted as a failure of the system to reproduce it- 
self but in which change is viewed in positive terms. Change needs to be 
as. integral to the conceptualization as stability is today. 

A revision of our approach along these lines calls for a whole- 
sale reconsideraticai of the way we interpret the theoretical tasks of re- 
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search into socialization. We require a context that vill encourage us to ■ 
explore how it is that members of & system acquire their political orien- 
tations and behavior regardless of whether they conform to adult standards, 
run into conflict with the existing political structure, or just move la- 
terally in a neutral direction. What is of significance for the adoption of 
a political theory of political socialization is the impact that the sociali 
zing processes have on the political system, and the theory must leave us 
free of any preconceptions about the consequences it should have, or the 
functions it ought to fulfill. We shall turn to system analysis (or persis- 
tence theory) for this kind of uncommitted interpretation of political ^ 
socialization. 
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Chapter III 



A POLITICAL THEORY OF POLITICAL SOCIALIZATION 



As we have argued in the preceding chapter, system-maintenance 
would seem to he a singularly inappropriate foxmdation on which to build 
a political theoiy of political socialization. It offers too restrictive 
a conceptualization for interpreting the overall theoretical significance 
of socialization in politics. It does not even present a plausible working 
point of departure. The unassailable fact is that few syste;ns do maintain 
themselves intact, however satisfying a perception of stability may be in 
a world filled with turmoil. We clearly require an approach that will 
not only include the possibility of socialization contributing to stability 
but, one that will go. well beyond this to recognize the equally frequent . 
outcome of socialization in the direction of change. 



As a step towards broadening the range of consequences linked 
to socialization we may pose a kind’ of theoretical question more inclusive 
than any associated with allocative or system-maintenance perspectives. How 
do political systems manage to continue as such, that is, as sets of behavior 
through which valued things are authoritatively allocated? More precisely 
put, how do they manage to persist, whether by remaining stable or by chang- 
ing? If we can discern the relevance of political socialization this formu- 
lation we shall have taken a major step towards recognizing the variable con- 
sequences of socialization for the operation of political, sys iis and the 
first step towards a comprehensive and specifically political theory of 
political socialization. 



Systems Persistence 



We have already described a political system in brief as those 
interactions throiigh which values are authoritatively allocated for a socie- 
ty, that is, through which binding decisions are made and implemented. Con- 
cretely a political system is a set of structures and processes throiigh which 
demands of the politically relevant members are converted into binding deci- 
sions and related actions. This conversion process becomes feasible as long 
as some type of sysfem is abjLe to elicit the support of the relevant members. 
ConceptualQy therefore it is helpfixl to interpret a political system as a 
vast conversion process through which the input of demands and support soce ' 
transformed by various structures and processes into outputs, that is, into 
authoritative decisions- and aotidns, as depicted in Figure IIIol.^ 

We will say that a political system persists when two conditions- 
prevail: when its members are able to allocate valued things, that is, make 

decisions; when they are able to get these allocations accepted as authorita- 
tive by most members most of the time. 2 We shall designate these two condi- 
tions as the essential variables of any political system. 

In this context it is useful to interpret political systems as 
open, self-regulating, goal-direqted, and self-transforming units of behavior 
Briefly, what this means i^ that they are influenced by what happens in their 
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natural and social environments , that their members' canT take purposive de- 
cisions to change the course of events, and, if necessary or desirable, that 
these decisions may include modifications or fundamental transformations of 
the system itself. 

Thus in the society we call the United States a political system 
^las persisted over the centuries through the very fact that it has been able 
to change itself radically, from a relatively decentralized federal system, 
without extensive popular participation at its founding, to one with a re- 
latively hi^ degree of political centralization and universal adult suf- . 
frage. In the 1960*s it is imdergoing further changes in the informal 
patterns of the regime and these modifications may ultimately permit effec- 
tive participation by at least one additional ethnic group, the Negro. 

Similarly some kind of political system has managed to prevail in 
Prance in the face of fundamental transformations in the regime over the 
ages, oscillating as it has among monarchical, democratic and authoritarian 
forms. Indeed, persistence of any kind of political system in France may 
well have been contingent upon its readiness to respond to environmental 
and intenaal changes by regulating itself through such basic political al- 
terations. But for this readiness to accept periodic and radical transfor- 
mations in the regime, the society we call France might have found itself 
unable to continue to make and implement authoritative decisions for its 
members. Not that any particular historical change was inescapable.. Many, 
alternative solutions might have existed. But the persistence of a poli- 
tical system of some sort may have hinged upon the ability to propose and 
adopt important modifications of the status quo . 

Relevance of Socialization for Persistence Theory 

Two points stand oxit from a theoretical approach adopting systems 
persistence as its central concept. In the first place, self^mainten^ce or 
stability no longer remains the assumed ‘goal or ' bondition. It becomes con- 
verted into only one kind of response that may or may not contribute to the 
capacity of a society to sustain some kind of political system. System 
.change becomes an equally important type of response. 

In the second place, in spite of the latent dominance of alloca- 
tive guidelines for past research on socialization, —and in the next chapter 
we shall have more to say about the differences between allocative and sys- 
tem politics— we need no longer follow this lead as we reach towards a poli- 
tical theoiy of political socialization. How adults come to acq-^ire left- 
right orientations in politics, why they vote as they do, where they develop 
their authoritarian or democratic tendencies, how they come to hold parti- 
.cular views on domestic or foreign issues, the way in which elites arrive 
and survive in the seat of power, and similar matters are undoubtedly of 
intense practical importance. They shed considerable light on which politi- 
cal party or faction is likely to win high office, on which policies may be 
acceptable to the members of the system, and on why members participate as 
they do. Certainly in the final details of political ana^yfc^ is we could not 
be indifferent to allocative matters such as these. Indeed the predisposi- 



tions of the membership in a system, the competence and fate of its leader- 
ship, and the forces that move policy in various directions have important 
spillover effects for the system as a whole, contributing to or alleviating’ 
the stress on it. 

But for systems persistence theory, identification of these areas 
of interest would be derivative matters , even though vital ones . They do 
not stand at the forefront, forming the initial issues, as they do from 
the perspectives of a partial theory of political allocations. For our 
theoretical purposes we need to ask questions pertinent to any and all poli- 
tical systems and having to do with the generic capacity of a society to 
support some kind of network of relationships through which binding deci- 
sions are made and implemented. 

To put the ma,tter in a different way, even if we had a fully 
rour.ded theory of political allocations—which is scarcely visible on the 
horizon as yet— it would tell us little about the major dimensions of all 
political systems, those aspects we need to inv^^igate if we are ever to 
understand, at the most general level, how and why political systems operate 
in the way they do. If our objective is to enlarge our theoretical knowledge 
then we have to interpret the behavior we call political socialization in 
relationship to such a broader theory. 

Analysis of the conditions surrounding the persistence of poli- , 
tical systems is intended to work towards such a general theory. In this 
light the question we must pose about socialization is apparent. We need to 
ask: What part, if any, does socialization play in enabling some kind of 

political system to persist, even in the face of a variety of kinds of 
stresses and strains on the essential system variables, to which most sys- 
tems are exposed? We need to be able to answer such a question regardless 
of whether a system remains stable or changes and. regardless of the nature 
of the specific internal processes for allocating valued things. 



A full grasp of the implications of this more general theoretical 
point of view for the study of political socialization is r:ot easily attained 
As students of politics we are accustomed to dealing with the immediate is- 
sues of the day , what we see as partisan politics and its varied determi- 
nants. Frequently these very practical issues direct our attention insis- 
tently to the study of the conditons of stability, especially for democrat5.c 
regimes. These have become deeply ingrained assumptions for testing intui- 
tively the validity of the objectives of new directions in research. It be- 
comes understandably difficult to shift intellectual direction-, reinterpret 
what we have been doing in new terms, anti isolate the new kinds of problems 
this poses for investigation. 

f 

Yet to attack the basic problems of how political systems operate, 
what makes it possible for any po3/Bd/ical system at all to hang together in a 
society, regardless of the specific type, we have no choice but to pursue a 
distinctively different theoretical course. Unless we • constantly bear this 
factf in mind— that in this work we are concerned primarily with political 
socialization as part of a general political theory— and that this leads to 
an effort to understand the relationship of political socialization to the 
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/ conditions underlying the capacity of any society to continue to provide a 
system for allocating values authoritatively, the significance of our proce- 
dures and analysis will he obscured. For other purposes different hinds of 
data might have been collected about the political system from which our data 
are drawn— the United States— ^and certainly the data we have would need to 
be fisialyzed very differently. 



System Stress 



Socialization plays a vital part in enabling some kind of politi- 
cal system to persist,; In most general theoretical terms, we may interpret 
socialization as one of a number of major kinds of response mechJiSiism through 
which a political system may seek to cope with- '.stress on its essential vari- 
ables. The extent to which any system doss in fact utilize this kind of 
response and the consequences it has for the particular Bystean will be em- 
pirical questions varying for each system. 

The introduction of the notion of stress suggests that there may ' 
be forces at work that threaten to undermine the capacity of a society to 
sustain some kind of system through which values are authoritatively allo- 
cated for that society. The persistence of some kind of political system 
would therefore depend upon the way in which it handles the stresses that 
might typically arise. 

Clearly if we are to understand the way in which socialization may 
contribute to the persistence of political systems, we first need to clarify 
what we mean^ by the idea of stress . As we would expect from our definition 
of persistence, we can say that stress will occur in any political system 
when there is a danger that one or both of two conditions may prevail: that 

the members of the system will be unable to make decisions for the society j 
or if they are able to do so, that they do not succeed in getting them ac- 
cepted as authoritative by most members most of the time. 

Stress therefore implies something more than just the inability 
of a particular kind of political system to function in accord with some 
preconceived idea or ideal about how it should operate. In the letter, more 
limited sense, we might say that a democracy eiqperiences stress when the 
people take to the streets to enforce their will or when the representatives 
act Vrithout concern for the wishes of the represented. But for general 
theory we are only derivatively concerned with such matters. Our primary 
focus is on those kinds of conditions that might prevent any and all kinds 
of political systems from functioning. If circumstances prevented any de- 
cisions from being taken, or once taken from being accepted as binding, no 
political system, democratic, authoritari^. , or otherwise, could endure. It 
is this possible outcome that becomes the test for determining whether a 
stressful condition has occurred. 

But as we have suggested, we cannot help but be derivately inter- 
ested in what happens to a particular type of system. If a given type does 
suffer stress for one or another reason and this threatens to destroy that 
type of system, it could conceivably be the first step on the way to \mder- 
mining the capacity of the .given society for sustaining any kind of politi- 



cal system. If a specific democratic system were threatened in the ways de- 
picted a moment ago, the society might turn to some other type of system, 
such as a dictatorship, to preserve its capacity for malcing authoritative de- 
cisions . In this sense the change may he interpreted as a response that 
permits some kind of political system to endure. 

Not that we would maintain that a shift towards a dictatorial 
Regime need necessarily he the only outcome. There might he a whole range 
of alternatives that could have heen equally successful for assuring the 
persistence of some kind of political system. But to the extent that any 
specific political system does \indergo stress, it immediately raises the 
question as to whether the society will he ahle to take measures to con- 
tinue behavior patterns through which political decisions can he made and 
implemented. In this sense, every threat to an existing political system 
arouses douhts as to whether in its outcome, the stress may undermine the 
capacity of the society to provide some means for taking political action.^ 

Stress may come from a number of major directions, and there are 
numerous characteristic structiures and procedures that have been invented in 
systems and that have helped to alleviate (often to aggravate) its causes. 
Mong these we find socialization itself. But if we are to understand some- 
thing about the way in which socialization may or may not operate on stress, 
we need to inspect the sources from which stress on systems typically arise. 

Although in this hook the data will he concerned with only one 
type of stress, that occasioned by insufficient support, we can put this 
special interest in better perspective if we glance hrief3y at the range of 
types of stress to which socialization itself is relevant. We need to ad- 
dress outselves therefore to the question: What are the typical ways 

through which stress may arise for a political system? How may socialization 
he interpreted as a response to these kinds of stress? 



Output Stress 



Stress may result i'rom the failure of most of the politically 
significant members to accept most of the outputs as binding most of the 
time. Outputs refer to those decisions and actions taken by the political 
authorities. It requires little argument to demonstrate that unless the 
decisions and actions of those members who bear the responsibility for taking 
care of the day-to-day problems of the system — the political authoritieis— are 
normally accepted as binding or authoritative, a society would quickly be 
reduced to a state of chaos. 

Social! Zvati on represents an important mechanism that may help mem- 
bers of a system to internalize a need for compliance, or, as we say in 
legal systems, a need "to obey legally constituted authority”. Generally we 
might assume that in most systems childhood socialization probably contributes 
significantly to the grov^th of a belief that ib is good and neceesary to com- 
ply with authoritative outputs. 
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We cannot however take it for granted that the outcome will always 
he of this sort* In the first place, however purposively socialization may 
he. used to induce automatic compliance, it need not result in implanting this 
obligation so deeply that it withstands every strain. As revolutions, riots, 
tumultuous street demonstrations, and' individual deliberate violations of 
the law reveal, even in presumably stable systems, other pressures may build 
.up sufficient strength so as to override any sonse-of a duty to obey. Most 
systems find it necessary to devise alternative means to compensate for the 
possible insufficiency of childhood socialization in maintaining any desired 
level of compliance. (These alternative means act directly on adults, often 
in the form of threats of coercion, promises of special benefits, or calcu- 
lated appeals to deep underlying feelings of patriotism. , ,-,. 

In the second place, not all the members in a system need neces- 
sarily seek to implant in children the desire to comply with political out- 
puts » On occasion, in developed systems, such as the United- States , new 
adult patterns towards political authorities~as among the Negroes and 
other ethnic groups— may offer children kinds of behavior models that en- 
courage the rejection of many kinds of political decisions. Changing ideas 
of morality, as we find it in the New Left in the United States during the 
1960»s, have already led significant numbers of pre-adults to search for new 
political roles in which automatic obedience to the political order doss not 
rank high. 

Similarly in many developing systems, where opposition to the 
regime may be intense and widespread, it is not clear that children either 
directly or inadvertently learn to prefer compliance to resistance and 
change. The experiences of children may lead in opposite directions. On 
occasion, as in South Vietnam during the early 1960*s, children and young’ 
adolescents appear to have been used as shock troops in street demonstra- 
tions opposing the existing leadership. In much the same way in stable 
systems children are frequently mobilized to swell the crowds lining the 
streets during national holidays or in celebration of local and national 
heroes . ^ 

r 

Although we might suspect that the autonomous experiences of 
childhood .and the teaching of adults might lead most children to acquire sen- 
timents favoring compliance, there is. no guarantee that this will be the 
outcome in fact or that adults will universally seek to encourage such obe- 
dience. Socialization under some circumstances may therefore serVe to ag- 
gravate rather than ameliorate stress. But regardless of the outcome, one 
aspect of. the theoretical significance of socialization is the consequences 
it may have for stress due to the reluctance to accept outputs as binding. 



Demand Input Stress 



Another major source of stress lies in the overload On a system 
that may result from an excess of demands put into the system. If a system 
is confronted with too many demands in a given interval of time, the com- 
munication and processing structures can become so clogged that the system 
will be faced with a possible breakdovm. 
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Systems have typical vays of handliiarj this* condition in order to 
preserve some way of processing demands through to outputs. They may modi- 
fy the structure of the regime so that more channels are opened up. They 
inay speed up the processing of demands through existing channels. They may 
invent rules for cutting off discussion on any single demand. But among the 
varied means at the disposal of the system, the development of a sense of 
self-restraint in the conversion of social wants into political demands re- 
presents a major device in every age. The individual member's own sense of 
what ^ is or is not appropriate to inject into the political process imposes 
limits on the volume and variety of demands which a system is cal3.ed upon to 
process. 



The assumption here is that the members of every, society possess 
many v^ants. Some of these can be satisfied or handled, through the autonomous 
interaction of the members themselves , severally or in groups . Typically 
the members' will not feel it proper to attempt political settlements for all 
their wants.. In only a limited number of areas, depending upon the parti- 
cular culture, will wants be converted into political demands. 

For example, in no two types of systems will the members neces- 
sarily agree about the kinds of wants considered appropriate for political 
negotiation. In small tribal systems, may be that most matters, including 
those that in larger systems might be considered exclusively family concerns, 
may be handled by the elders in their councils. But in most large indus- 
trialized systems, severe cultural restrictions may be imposed on introducing 
many matters into the political arena. If many disputes among the members of 
large scale systems were not settled autonomously, without invoking the com- 
plex machinery of the political processes , it is doubtful whether any kind of 
political system could operate at all, let alone operate according to any 
established criteria of efficiency. No two types of political systems there- 
fore need show toleranace for the same kinds of political demands or equal 
capacity for handling the same proportion of wants politically. 

Furthermore, no two eras in any single type of system need utilize 
the same standards for determining the appropriateness of converting wants 
into political demands. In Western political systems, during the mercan- 
tilist period, no detail of commerce was considered too small as a subject 
for government regulation. But in the succeeding laissez faire epoch, new 
standards emerged. In its ideal formulation political regulation was to be 
countenanced only for the maintenance of law and order. With the modern 
welfare state, however, a far broader range of subjects are typically ac- 
cepted for political settlement even in the ideologically most conservative 
systems. But regardless of the criteria employed, even in one and the same 
type of system each age produces knowable cultural restraints on the kinds 
of matters it will entertain for political discussion. 

'[fe'atever the nature, of the cultural restrictions imposed on poli- 
tical demands, empirically few systems postpone to adulthood a.ll instruqtion 
in the kinds of restraints to be expected. At a very early age the mem- 
bers in every system probably begin to acquire some sense of what the mem- 
bers in that particular system consider appropriate matters for political 
disc\ission. At the very least they probably learn that they ou£^t not to 
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consider it necessary or desiraMe to turn to political means in order to . ' ■ 
satisfy all wants. Beyond this they will he exposed to cues about various 
specific types of demands that may lie beyond the political pale. 

Not that maturing members of a system need abide by the conven- 
tions of the past. Indeed we may find that a major source of change in 
political systems is the way in which a rising generation, from its own 
experiences, seeks to transform the nature of the raw material which forms 
the subject matter of political contention. Each generation may develop a 
unique sense of the kinds of matters they ought to inject into the poli- 
tical process and those that ought to remain outside. Kiis may be a major 
source of intergenerational political conflict, as differences in the youth- 
ful radicalism of the Depression years and the New Left of the 1960*s would 
suggest. But whatever the nature of the process governing the input of 
demands, socialization may serve as a system-response through which each 
generation leaps some degree of self-restraint, if the system is not to 
suffer frcan the stress of demand input overload. 



Stress from the Input of Support 



Stress from outputs and from the input of demands are both sub- 
ject to possible regulation .throiisgh the socializing processes in a political 
system. The way in which this may operate lies beyond our present concern, 
even though for a rounded view of the theoretical relevance of socialization, 
it has been necessary to touch on these sources of system stress. Our re- 
search concentrates rather on the stress that may arise from the inability 
of a system to keep the input of support at some minimal level. 

I 

But even here we need to continue to narrow our focus for purposes 
of manageable research. We shall not be able to consider the input of sup- 
port for all political objects. Our attention will be confined in this re- 
port to support only for the structure of authority. But in order to appre- 
ciate the specific theoretical focus of our interest in political socialization 
we need to contemplate in some detail the general part that the input of 
support plays in a political system. 



The meaning of support 

Support we may define simply as feelings of trust, confidence or 
affection, and their opposites, that persons may direct to some object. If 
support is positive, a person favors an object-; if support is negative it 
means that he has withdrawn his faith in the object. Support will vary in 
degree from absolute hostility to blind loyalty. Typically we use the notion 
of support in its positive sense. For negative support we usually use such 
synonyms as hostility, discontent, dissatisfaction and distrust*^ But in 
our discussion, unless the context; indicates otherwise , when we speak of sup-- 
port we shall mean both negative or positive support. This convention will 
spare us . the tedium of need!; issly repeating that support' may move in both ' 
directions. . 
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The o'b.lects of supioort 



When we spealt of support for a political system, it may appear 
satisfactory to view the system as an undifferentiated whole. But this is 
probably the least helpful way of approaching the study of support. When 
positive support declines dn a political system, for example, it typically 
does so only fo:^ certain of the basic aspects of the system and not in 
others. The members may. become disaffected from the existing rulers but con- 
tinue to place confidence in the constitutional order. They may become dis- 
satisfied with the constitutional order but retain a strong identification 
with those whom they typically see as part of their political system. Sup- 
port-attachment for a system, confidence and trust in it, and similar 
kinds of feelings — is better understood if we see it as directed to speci- 
fiable aspects of a system, not to all its elemants without differentiation* 
By identifying the basic components of a political system that seem ri^le- ’ 
vant to the input of support, we shall obtain a usef^ tool for analyzing 
the specific nature of the stress on the system and thereby a way of sorting 
out the .particular part that socialization may play. 

, For theoretical purposes that go beyond the objectives of the 
present research j, it is helpful to break a political system into three major.,, 
components: the political community, the regime, and the authorities. 

These categories are discussed in great detail elsewhere so that here we 
need only describe their meanings briefly.® Major sources of stress are to 
be found in the decline of support (that is, the growth of negative support) 
for any one of these political objects. 



The political community refers to that aspect of a political sys- 
tem that we can identify as a collection of persons who share a division of 
political labor. Part of what uniquely identifies a member of the French 
political system, for example, is his belief that there are others with 
whom he should participate in making and implementing most day-to-day deci- 
sions and these he calls his fellow Frenchmen or countrymen. It does not 
matter that in fact he is totally uninvolved in politics and cooperates with 
the other members of the system only to the extent that he complies with 
political outputs. He shares a political community with others in that he 
does not expect that these daily political issues will be resolved through 
a structure that will normally include, say, those in Germany or Great Bri- 
tain. The mode of resolving differences may change radically in France, from 
a democracy in the Ti.iird and Fourth Republics to a semiauthoritarian system 
in the Fifth. But the persons with whom he eisqpects to cooperate or join in 
making, implementing .and accepting binding decisions — regardless of his own 
role in the process— may remain relatively constant. 

Departure from the political community is possible and this is 
the final act of dissatisfaction or withdrawal of support. If a person were 
sufficiently unhappy with life in France and if he had the resources to exe- 
cute his desires, he could throw his lot in with members of some other system 
and, for example, migrate to French-Canada. In this event the person would 
be in process of transferring his identification to a new political community. 
Aspirations and actions that look' towards emigration, separatism, Irreden- 
tlsm, and cargo sectarianism usually reflect at least some, decline in support 
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<or the political community. Whatever the specific motivation may he— -such 
as the search for an improved standard of living, increased social tolerance 
for deviant relations , the pursuit of adventure , or the longing for a re- 
lease from current frustrations— the consequences for the input of support 
is for us the politically relevant aspect. 



The regime describes that part of the political system that we may 
call its constitutional order in the very broadest sense of the term. It re- 
fers to the underlying goals that the members of the .system, pursue, the 
normb or rules of the game through which they conduct their political business , 
and the formal and informal structures of authority that arrange who is to 
do what in the system. Political science he« given birth to many different 
ways of classifying regimes ranging from the classical Aristotelean set — 
monarchy, aristocracy and polity with their corrupted forms— to the extremely, 
variable modem categories of democracy, totalitarianism, authoritarianism, ' 
dictatorship, competitive party regimes, one party regimes, and the like. 

Each type reflects a unique combination of goals, operating norrn^ and struc- 
tural arrangements. 

The assumption here is that no aggregate of persons would be able 
to resolve its differences authoritatively unless it had developed some' mini- 
mal structure of authority, even if it was represented only in the difference 
between elders in a tribal group and the rest of the members. • J?either could 
they hope to continue as a group if they did not share some minimal goals and 
abide by some kinds of rules for solving their differences in common, at 
least for those cases where private settlements could nob be achieved. In 
this sense it is difficult to conceive of any kind of society, however small, 
in which a political regime didinot emerge for handling those kinds of dif- . 
ferences we would call political, that is, these that require some kind of 
settlement throu^ the' making of binding decisions. 7 



Finally, the authorities refer to those members of a system in 
whom the primary responsibilitj»‘ is lodged for taking care of the daily rou- . 
tines of a political system. In democratic systems we describe them as the' 
elected representatives and other public officials such as civil servants-. 

In other systems we may identify them as the rulers, governors, or political 
elite, in our terminology they are the actual occupants of the seats of 
political authority, excluding the aspirants and contenders for office who 
are usually also vital forces in a political system. 

It is clear that no system could hope to persist unless it had 
some members who saw it as their duty or responsibility to conduct the rou- 
tine business of the system. It is not enough that members identify strongly 
with their political community and have faith in some regime. Most of the 
politically relevant (or effective) members must also be prepared to lend 
their favor to some set of authorities and accept their actions as binding, 
even if only tentatively, reluctantly or under coercion. At the very least • 
their support must take the form of acq\iiescent neutrality, if some kind of 
political system is to persist. 



Stress on the essential variables therefore may flow from a con- 
dition in which support declines below some determinant' level for one or’ 
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another of these three "basic political objects. Below this level of support, 
one or another of these fundamental components of a system would be inopera- 
tive and the system could not continue in any form at all. For some kind of 
system to persist, a society to persist, a society must be able to assure 
itself that its members wish to share a division of political labor, that 
there is a regime acceptable to most politically relevant members, and that 
some authorities are ready and able to govern. If a society is unable to 
sustain any one of these three objects, we hypothesize that its political 
system— a network of relationships throxagh which authoritative allocations 
.of valued things occur— will not endure for long. 

It should be clear that change in any of the objects need not 
necessarily destroy the capacity of the society in question to allocate 
values authoritatively. The fom of the regime, the occupants of the authori- 
ty roles, or the size, composition and degree of cohesiveness of the poli- 
tical community may vary enormously. Yet the society might still be able 
to make decisions and get them accepted as binding. 

Vhat this points up is the fact that our interest is in the con- 
ditions for the persistence of any and all kinds of political systems, not of 
any special type such as a democracy or dictatorship. If we were primarily 
concerned with democratic systems we would want to inquire into the condi- 
tions for the persistence of that type of system, as a type. We would ask: 

How do democratic systems manage to avoid stress of the various Sorts al- 
ready described? But our point is that regardless of type, no system for 
macing and implementing binding decisions could hope to persist unless it 
can pro/ide for the existence of some kind of political community, regime ; , 
and set of authorities. 



Types of sunnort 

The support that a member exbends towards any political object is 
not always of a uniform kind. In some instances he may be favorably dis- 
posed towards one or another object because of the specific benefits or ad- 
vantages he associates with it; in other 'instances he may develop some dif- 
fuse, generalized sentiments which tie him firmly to the object even though 
he may at times suffer considerable inconvenience as a result. Because each 
of these two types of supportive orientations is differently linked to the 
capacity of a system to persist over time, this suggests the utility of di- 
viding support into two basic types, specific and diffuse. 'We shall examine 
each of these briefly. 



To some extent members of a system may be willing to praise or 
blame the authorities for the'|benefits or deprivations they associate with , 
membership in the system. The benefits or rewards and disadvantages or de- 
privations may be attributed to something that those thought to be respon- 
sible for making decisions ‘do or fail to do. The responses, of the members 
are in part a quid pro quo for what they see themselves as obtaining from 
membership in the system. In this sense the support the members extend is 



is specific . It vill increase or decline depending upon the way in which 
the members interpret the consequences of the various outputs of the system. ’ 

It is clear that if membei’s feel that the existing authorities are 
not providing them with the kinds of outputs they feel they have a right to 
expect this may be the source of one kind of stress on the system. If the 
system could not provide some set of authorities over time that met these 
expectations, the inability to generate specific support might become cri- 
tical, In time discontent with outputs might spill over to the regime. If 
each succeeding set of authorities proved unable or unwilling to satisfy 
the demands of the politically relevant members in a system, these members 
might begin to believe that there was something basically deficient in the 
regime. Similarly if changes Introduced into the regime did little to 
satisfy the situation, or if it were impossible to obtain sucZi changes, the 
decline of specific support might shift from both the authorities and the 
regime to the political community itself. The relevant members of the 
system might begin to feel that there is little pointy in seeking to*share 
a common division of labor. Groups of persons participating in the system 
might begin to lose their sense of political solidarity and they might 
seek to form new political systems', independent of each other. Alternatively, 
, some significant part of the membership might break away, as in a separa- 
tist movement, to link themselves with other systems. 

But regardless of the particular outcome by way of stability or 
change for the basic political objects, we can recognize the independent 
contribution that specific s\ipport— both negative and positive— makes to 
the capacity of a system to persist. Through specific support we are able 
to isolate those sentiments that are linked to what the members see the 
authorities as doing or failing to do. Although specific responses may 
begin as feelings about the authorities, they may ultimately spill over to 
infect that attitudes towards the regime and political community itself. 

Of course stressful negative sentiments need not necessarily de- 
stroy a system. The discontented members require the resources and the 
will to act on their feelings. Many compensating mechanisms may also be 
activated to help reduce the stressful impact of increasing dissatisfac- 
tions. Yet if the members in a system who . count— those whom we may call 
the politically relevant or significant members — ^begin to lose confidence 
in all basic objects of the system, as manifested through the decline of 
their specific support, the presence of stress is apparent. The persistence 
of some kind of system would have to be ascribed to other factors, probably 
to the level of what we call diffuse support . 



Diffuse support is a second .line of defense , as it were , against 
the stress in a system. By diffuse support we mean the generalised trust 
and confidence that members invest in the various objects of the system as 
ends in themselves. o The peculiar quality of this kind of attachment to 
an object is that it is not contingent on any quid pro quo ; it Is offered 
unconditiona3.1y . In its extreme form it may appear as blind loyalty or un- 
shakeable patriotism. 

But for the presence of diffuse support it is difficult to xinder- 
stand how a political system would be able to weather the discontent brought 



on by objectionable' policies (outputs) and resultant cleavages in a system. 
Diffuse support forms a reservoir upon whidi a system typically draws in 
times of crises, such as depressions, wars or internecine confl5,ct, when per- 
ceived benefits may recede to thSST lowest ebb. A system must also rely on 
diffuse support on a day-to-day basis as outputs frequently call upon mem- 
bers to undergo hardships for the system in the form of taxes , hazardous 
pii lit ary service, or other sacrifices of time, labor and even life. An 
ideally rational member might bring himself to balance present sacrifices and 
deprivations against specific future benefits. But not all members pursue 
such a calculus. Yet even if they did- and it was notoriously out of balance 
on the side of hardships , there might be little question in the mind, of the 
member as to whether he ought to continue to extend support to the various 
objects in the system. By adulthood he may have acquired a deep-rooted 
attachment to the system that can withstand enormous pressures of dissatis- 
faction. 

The presence of diffuse support helps us to understand why the ; 
fabric of a political system is not always rent asunder by cleavage and con- 
. flict among its constitutive groups as each seeks to increase its share of 
the goods; and to shift to others a hi^er part of the costs . Rational 
self-interest at times mi^t dictate holding out to the bitter end for 
one's goals. But conciliation and concessions may be a response to a 
learned need and desire, reinforced throughout life, to abide by conditions 
that will permit the given political system to work. Attachment to the sys- 
tem;|£ may override particular needs. But when a society fails to breed such ' 
internalized positive sentiments in its members about some kind of politi- 
cal system or when the experiences of the members militate against such 
feelings, stress is likely to occur. 

Withdrawal of diffuse support from a given regime or political / 

. coEMunity need not mean of course that the society is unable to sustain some 
other type of regime or community. The decline of diffuse support may only 
mark the occasion for members to seek important changes in the nature of 
the regime or community. If timely and appropriate, these changes may enable 
some kind of political system to persist even thou^ the previous regime or. 
political community may have disappeared. 

We do not hypothesize therefore that all members must learn to 
extend unrequited love for their system, or its component objects. Rather 
we are only suggesting that for some kind of system to persist over time— 
either with the same authorities, regime or community or with one or another 
of these changed— most of the politically relevant members must have learned 
to put in a minimal level of diffuse support for the various political ob- 
jects, whatever their form. In this way a system can hedge against the 
breakdown of specific support. But when both diffuse and specific support 
fall to a lov7 level, the system will be in difficulties and we can say that 
stress has occurred. There ds a danger that the society will not be able 
to provide some structures and processes for handling political differences. 

For the persistence of some kind of political system, therefore, 
support is a theoretically critical dimension in all political systems. The . 
extent to which land the way in which socialization contributes to the input . 
of support becomes a centrally relevant problem. 
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Structural Stress 



As i:e have observed, a political system is in effect a vast and 
complex set of processes throu^ which inputs of support and demands are 
converted into authoritative outputs. This suggests that even if members 
should learn behaviors that avoid stressing the essential variables on the 
input and output sides , breakdown might occur in the structures and pror 
cesses througli which conversion itself takes place o 



Every specific type of system is distinguished by the differe,-nt 
kinds of structures and processes throu^Jh which demands are collected, re- 
duced in numbers, s^d organized into soroe kind of agenda for action.^ Simi- 
larly positive support needs to be mobilized and moved towards the appro- 
priate basic political objects. Outputs of some kind also need to be for- 
mulated and put into effect if differences left unregulated through auto- 
.nomous processes are to be settled authoritatively. 



All these kinds of activity will take flifferent form, depending 
upon the kind of reigme under consideration — ^whether it is a democracy, dic- 
tatorship, tribal system, or the like. In some systems the basic units par- 
ticipating in one way or another in the conversf^on processes may take the 
form of interest groups, parties, legislatures , administrative organizations, 
courts and aggregated publics. In other systems the structure may consist 
of only, a group of elders who gather in the fields of van evening, supple- 
mented by informal’ channt^ls- and roles through which communication between 
these informal authorities and the ordinary members of the system take 
place. But however well-differentiated the political roles and organiza- 
tions may be, if some kind of system is to be able to persist, processes 
need to occur within the society that permit at least some members to acquire 
the knowledge, skills and motivations to takjs some active part in political- 
life . In other words , stress on a system may derive from the failure of 
the system to provide the personnel for helping to convert inputs into out- 
puts and for implementing the outputs. 



As with stress from demands, support, and outputs, we need to be 
careful not to construe our remarks about structural sources of stress as 
implying that the members of a system necessarily learn how to. perform the 
existing specific roles in a system. Any implication of this kind would 
impel us towards unacceptaible system-maintenance assumptions. It folloi/s 
logically from our analysis to this point that a system may fail to prepare 
its members in any way for the particular kinds of political roles to be 
found in the society at a given time. Indeed, as we have noted, the older 
generations might deliberately "unprepare” the young people for the existing 
way of doing things. Change may be delib'erately sought and therefore new 
kinds of roles may be defined and new goals set for these roles. 



What we are suggesting here is that regardless of whether the mem- 
bers of the system seek to perpetuate the given conversion structure in iden- 
tical form or whether they search for a diametrically opposite way of doing 
things, the essential variables will not be able to operate unless some kind 
of converters or conversion structures are present in the system. Prom the 
point of view of a political theory of socialization, therefore, one of its 
important tasks would be to inquire into the way in which a system introduces 
its menbers :Uito the structural. aspects of the system. Socialization is a' 





B iechtmisai avcd.labL3 for a system to help it handle possible structural i ' ‘ 

stress. 



Socialization, Chang^ and Stability 



We may conclude therefore that a political theory of socializa*- 
tion need not be restricted to tracing out the roots of adult behavior rele- 
vant to the allocative processes of a system or to exploring the childhood . 
origins of political stability. Each of these are areas in which early 
socialization may well play some part. But there are also numerous other 
possible consequences that socialization may have for a system. In the pre- 
vailing implicit theories, these tend to be ignored or to be of peripheral 
concern. We need to operate within a theoretical, design that alerts us to 
a broader range of outcomes. This is precisely the purpose of casting oux* 
understanding of socialization within the theoretical framework of systems 
analysis. 

From this point of view,- political socialization is one major 
kind of response by which a system may seek to avoid stress on its essential 
variables. It must be able to reduce such stress if it is to continue to 
operate as a system of behavior through which values in a society may be 
authoritativeOy allocated. On the output side, through socialization the 
system may be able to assure itself of the acceptance of decisions as bind?. 
ing. On the input side, socialization may help to limit the volume ?md 
variety of demands so as to prevent the communication networks from becoming 
overburdened to the .point of collapse. Socializing processes may prepare 
menbers to undertake those roles relevant for the conversion of inputs into 
binding outputs. Finally, socialization also acts as a major i*espunse' by 
whicir-.a system may seek ta generate at least a minimal level of positive 
support for those basic political objects without which no system could 
operate at all. It is all these major systemic consequences that need to be 
included in any possible theory about the political relevance of socialization 

What bears repetition, however, is that systems analysis does not 
possess a built-in conservative bias. This theoretical posture does not al- 
low us to" predict in advance whether the particular content and methods of 
socialization will in fact enable some kind of political system to continue. • 
Indeed, if we include non-literate or tribal societies in our sample of poli- 
tical systems, more systems have probably disappeared in the past than have 
endured. In some important instances the socializing processes may have made 
their small contribution to the destruction^these systems. At least this is a 
possible source of system failure that needs to be investigated. On the other 
hand, those societies under stress that have been able to jdevise some kind of 
system for making and ixi^lementing binding decisions have probably in no few 
ins1|pces adopted socializing procedures and content to which part of their 
success may be attributed. 

It is clear, therefore, that socialization may have many broad 
outccmes. In principle it may contribute to the maintenance or replication 
of a given system » to its transformation, or to'its total destruction. 



Socialization jjnd Diffuse Support 



It is from the broad perspectives of a political theory of poli- 
tical socialization such aa this that our present research interest draws 
its guidance. Out of the total range of subjects of dominant theoretical 
, importance to the area of socialization as it bears on systems persistence, 
our inquiry limits itself to diffuse support. By seeking to unearth the 
roots of diffuse support, we hope to shed some light on the way in which 
socialization operates as a response mechanism to potential stress on sup- 
port. Subsequently we shall in^ose additional constraints that further nar- 
row our research concerns to the input of diffuse support for the structure 
of authority. 

In this search for an understanding of the way in which sociali- 
z'ation acts as a system response, certain major questions present themselves. 
• To begin with, does' socialization contribute to the input of support at aH, 

. or is this simply a theoretical possibility without engoirical reference? 

But if socializing processes do bear on the stimulation of support for basic 
political objects, at what age. do members typically begin to learn to extend 
support? In what ways does it become possible for them to acquire their 
. sentiments, whether they are positive or negative? 



Diffuse support in childhood 

We cannot take it for granted that the introduction to supportive 
sentiment begins in childhood. Indeed it is possible and even plausible that 
so theoretically and empirically vital a sentiment could be postponed to 
adolescence or early adulthood. Presuppositions in the little speculation 
available on this subject suggest starting points as late as these and we 
shall examine their validity in the next chapter. But whatever the period 
of the life-cycle at which they strike root, supportive orientations are 
not biologically inherited; they need to be acquired. The exfc^t to which 
80ciali.zation makes a contribution to their pres^ence needs to be explored 
and understood. 

If we assume temporarily that children may be able to acquire 
supportive sentiments about so apparently abstruse a subject as basic politi- 
cal objects, one point is clear. Diffuse rather than specific support is 
likely to be particularly relevant in the study of childhood socialization. • 
Only under very unusual circumstances could we conce3.ve of children being 
motivated to extend specific support to any of the political objects. They 
are seldom aware of the relationship between what happens to them on the 
cone' hand and the specific outputs of the authorities on the other. jNfot that 
they fail to envisage government as being concerned about them and their 
families and even as being vigilant and active on their behalf. We shall 
discuss this in detail in later chapters. But this perception is not re- 
lated to specific outputs from which they consider themselves to benefit. 

At best, if children are to have sentiments about the various political 
' objects, it will probably be some diffuse kind and it will hot fluctuate - . 
directly with perceivable variations in the way thef outputs of the authori*^ 
ties. 



This is not to argue that we should expect children to leam only . J 

to love or to feel positiveiy towards political objects, any more than this 
is a legitimate expectation about adults. Ifj for example, the children were . • ! 

part of a minority group > the adults of which felt oppressed or unjustifiedly 
deprived, neglected or rejected, we would expect that the children would be ■ • 

likely to pick up similar kinds of sentiments. In each system we need to 
determine the degree to which, if children do indeed leam to put in diffuse 
support, it amoves in a negative or positive direction. 

... t 

We cannot assume, therefore, that socialization of diffusely sup- 
portive sentiments will necessarily lead’ either to stability or to change, to 
tlie perpetuation of a, given type of system or to its destruction. Even if 
supportive orientations have their beginning in childhood, the consequences for 
the system will depend upon the content transmitted or lefimed and, because not : 
all members need be socieJ-ized in the same direction, also upon the nature of 
the distribution of these attitudes throughout the population of children. i. 

This is an ad'iitional reason why we need tc disassociate ourselves carefully - 
from prevailing assumptions about socialization that see it usually as con- • 

tributing to the mfdntenance of existing patterns of behavior. 

Nevert-heless even if the systemic consequences of socialization . 

will always depend upon the orientations young people acquire, one thing is f- 

clear. Unless a system is able to fashion some bond between a member and • 

its authorities, regime, and political community, no kind of political sys?- ' . J 

tern could possibly endure. It is from this primary and overarching hypothe- 
sis that we are led to investigate the nature of political socialization In , 
childhood in the Merican political system as its relates to the input of 
diffuse support for baeiic political objects. . 4 

\ 

« 

- D'^ffuse support in the American system i 

Why do we bum to the American system as the subject of our re- ' 
search? At least two reasons lie behind this choice. For one thing, it is . ' 

impossible to examine directly the feelings of a person for the basic poll- ^ 

tical objects in the abstr^t. We need to look at children in the concrete | 

setting of a specific political system. Some specific system or systems had 
to be chosen. ! 

But more than this is involved. Although the comparative study | 

of a numiber of systems was an available option, it seemed to be the least ' 

productive way of initiating research in this area. When we began our research 
in the late 1950* s, we were still at the earliest stage of inquiry about pri- 
mary socialization and support. We had no bench marks to guide tis in estab- 
lishing a design for the comparison of political systems. It seemed appro- 
priate therefore to begin with a system in which a rich body of ancillaiy 
knowledge, especially about adults, such as we have for the American system, : 
would permit us to make the best use of what we could leam aibout children. • 

But we do recognize the ultimate limits this imposes on our „ 
findings. Only when a number of different types ofpystems, in addition to 
the American, have been explored, will it be feasible to propose reliable 
generaHzations about the sources of diffuse support and its connection with 
the persistence of . political systems. 

• ••'**•'* '*'♦ '4 

■ ■■■ ■; , , 55 ' ■ • ' ; ■■ '• 



Because we have selected the American system, furthermore, 

•most readers will find in our data and conclusions much of interest about 
the early forces shaping adult political behavior in democratic systems; or 
> because the American system has been stable over the years, some inferences 
may be drawn about the conditions of stability. There is little doubt that 
our analysis will present substantial spin-off benefits of these kinds. We 
recognize, however, that in this there lurks the dfhiger that our intentions 
will be misconstrued and that our analyses may be misunderstood. It should 
be clear by now that these kinds of inteipretations will be incidental to 
our major purposes. Our primary objective is to expand the boundaries of 
g€;neral theory, not to add to a partial or special theory of democracy or 
about ^the conditions of political stability. It is only incidentally that 
we present a cose study of that class of systems we call democracies. Our 
long-range interest is in, political systems as such in contrast with other _ 
kinds of. social Systems. It is within this context that our interpretations 
ultimately need to be evaluated. 



Footnotes 



1. For a full discussion of this way of describing a political system, 
see ]). Easton, The jPolitical System and A Framework for Political Ana- 
lysis . 

2. For the theoretical implications of these concepts and their related 
ideas see D. Easton, A Framework for Political Analysis and A Systems 
Analysis . 

3. We do not suggest of course that just because a given political system 
may experience stress, from an ethical point of view this is unde- 

• sii-able. Stress is a neutral term. A philosophy of politics may call 
for radical change^ and thereby deliberately, seek to undermine the pre- 
vailing order. The stress on the persistence of any political system is 
here incidental to the higher good embodied in the proposed political 
, order. The mere fact that the members of every society must act so as 
to make it possible to arrive at political settlements, if the society • 
itself is to continue, has nothing to say about the relative merits of 
one kind of system as against another. The purpose of this ^alytic 
formulation is not to pass judgments on efforts to bi'ing abopt change 
but to provide a framework for analyzing the significance of the changes 
• that do or do not take place . 

U. The involvement of children in politics is exemplified further in the : 

. life of one of the leaders of the guerillas in Guatemala diufing the 
1960's. Cesar Montes, at age 13, was reported to have been "expelled 
from a Catholic school, due to his fury over the CIA's co^p a:'-**nst 
the leftist Arbenz regime. At I8 he led student demonstrations ^d 
saw his fellow students shot dead before his eyes. At 20 he went to 
•• the mountains. By 2U he was the leader of one of the most important 
guerilla movements in Latin America." E. Galeaao, "With the Guerillas 
•in Guatemala" 6 Ramparts (1967) 5^-9 >. at p. 57* 

5. For a fuller discussion of this concept in its positive and negative 
in^lications see D. Easton, A Systems Analysis of Political Life , ad hoc 

6. Ibid . “ 

7. * We consider the structure of authority in greater detail in Chapter V. 

8. This kind of support is fully discussed in A Systems Analysis of Politi- 
cal Life, p. 273ff. . 

9. Ibid. / 
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THE BEGINNINGS OP POLITICAL SOCIALIZATION 



We have noted the shortaomings of allocative and ^ysteni-znaihte- 
nance models for asressing the significance of political socialization and 
have turned to systems persistence theory, a mode of anaHysls that favors 
neither stahllity nor change. It looks upon political interaction as a sys- 
tem cap^Jle of coping with environmental and internal conditions either hy 
stabilizing or changing one or another of i';s basic cong)onents • Specifically, 
we have argued that one of the malterable conditions for the persistence of 
a political system, whatever its types,, is its capacity to evoke a minimal * , ’ 
level of support for these basic ob;]ects. 



A system may take a number of alternative paths to promote sen- 
timents of this sort. It could, for exangsle. Ignore pre-adolescents or 
even all pre-adults and concentrate on marshalling support among the adults 
on3y . But it could also hedge against placing all of its eggs in the adult 
•basket and seek to nurture supportive sentiments in children. In this chap- 
ter we shall examine the plausibility of assuming that this is indeed vheve 
support has its roots . We shall seek a preliminary answer to the following 
question: At what stage in their life-cycle do members of a political syst^ 

first become capable of expressing favorab3^ or unfavorable sentiments towards 
the basic political objects? 



When we have some initial sense that childhood is indeed a sensible 
place to begin looking for one source of basic political commitments or alie- 
nation, we will then be able to pass on to other kinds of questions about 
the specific targets and nature of these sentiments. We will be able to ask: ' 
At what points or locat‘*,ons in the system do members make their initial con- . 
tacts with the political objects? To examine how members begin to feel 
about theoretically significant aspects of politics, however, we need to 
know what it is that they perceive. What the child reacts to may serve as 
Isqportant linkage points to the system. In addition, the very nature of the 
perceived political objects may limit or expand the kinds of emotions that 
the dtiild can e^qpress about them. 



This suggests a final question. What kinds of perceptions and 
sentiments do the members of the system acquire for the political objects at 
these v£o:lous points of contact? We need to lay bare the nature or quality • ; . 
of the support, its negative or positive tendencies. 



In effect these three questions sketch out the major paths of 
our research. We shall seek to discover whether at an early stage In the 
life-cycle members become capable of relating themselves to Ixnportant poli- 
tic^ things, what they see on their political horizon to which they can be- 
come attadied at that stage-, end the kinds of supportive sentiments they 
entertain about these objects together with the potentleQ. consequences for* ' 
the political system. 



. In this chapter we open up the first subject. When may we rea- 
sonably assume that pojLltical learning begins and on what a •prio ri grounds 
can we support our answer? Analysis of our data will of course latSr give 



US positive evidence for the preliminary theoretical conclusion here that 

childhood is a period of rapid political learning in certain areas. But it " 

is also important, in order to get some sense not only of the novelty of 

political reso(«rch about children hut of its sound theoretical undezpinnings, 

to inq.uire, if only briefly, into how children have happened to be overlooked^ ' . 

and vhy students of politics have almost, universally put political leaxning 

off until after childhood. In seeking therefore to justify on theoretical - 

grounds our turning to socialization during childhood, ve shall find it man- '■ 

datoxy to Isolate ind assess theoiijilj^^al assumptions that in the past have 

led to the neglect of this period, of significant political learning. . ^ 



Early Sociedlzation vs. Its Systeaiic Ccaseciuences 



Before setting out on this task, however, we need to be conqpletely 
clear about what we plan to do. We shall not be seeking to nrove that what is ' 
learned early is likely to be more influential than what is learned later and v ^ 4 
that therefore students of adult behavior have underestimated the impact of 
childhood social! zaticsi on the political system. This may well be time, at 
least in certain -political areas > and we shall affirm this position at nmer- 
ous later points. But we would not mislead the reader into thinking that we ^ ! 

plan to test this assumption or that we have dissect and reliable evidence 
about its validity. For us it will always remain just a plausible working 
assumption. In this we are no worse off than the rest of social, science. 

Nowhere heis any solid evidence been adduced about the longitudinal impact of v v - 
early socialization# Surprisingly, even in an era shot through with Freudian ^ 
.preconceptions, the effect of childhood experience on adult behavior is still ; ‘ 

• a moot question. The answer to it is typically based largely on the over- . . ; 

whelming weight of impressionistic or loose circumstantial evidence. The y 
technical requirements for seeking to ascertain the validity of this assump- : 
tion are so conplex and time-ccnsuming that it has hitherto discouraged any ’ - 

• reliable testing efforts. . ‘ ■ 



At this point in our discussion, however, we are not as yet con- 
cerned with the systemic consequences of early political socialization. We 
only wish to ascertain how it happens that students of politics, as distinct 
from those interested in other types of social behavior, have not considered „ 
childhood a period in which maturing members of a system are e:<posed to im- 
portant kinds of pdlitipal orientations . Yet we shall not be able ^o cope 
with this problem unless we are able to talk about the potential siignificance 
of early learning for adult behavior. Whether children do undergo ^rect 
political learning seems to be intertwined almost inextricably with th(3 con- 
viction that even if they did, it would have little in^ortance for subsequent 
behavior. It comes too early in the life-cycle not to be washed out by 
later experiences. Inevitably a presupposition such as this about the insig- 
nificance of childhood political learning for the later adult helps ^ to turn 
research awsy from this period. Thus even though we cannot escape paying 
some attention to the significance of early learning, we. shall do so here 
only to help us understand better why past research about ‘ pplltleal ■oeiaH-, 
zatlon has uniformly turned Its back on Children*' V 
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.The Case Against Earljr PoliticaS, Socializatia 



At what §ge would it he reasonable for leto expect persons to he 
ready to absorb information about political life and to develop initial 
feelings about it? If we define childhood sirbitrarily os the years between 
6 and 12, can we give any credence to the idea that children of so tender 
an age, particularly in the early years of this stage, can hold political 
views and eagaress political feelings? Unless on theoretically plausible 
grounds we are able to adjudge children capable of orienting themselves 
cognitively and emotionally to political things, there would be little 
point in trying to searhh out their supportive attitudes, whether negative 
or positive. 



The prevailing trend 

. ■ * .• 

Proa time immemorial, social philosophers have thought that 
political education should have an early start • For Plato or Rousseau 
.there was also little question about the feasibility of such early instruc- 
tion. To them common sense alone wculd seem to give evidence enough that 
young children could be educated in fundamental political matters. They, 
felt little need to -exert themselves trying to demonstrate this. Thevonly 
unknown was the natxire of what should be taught. 



What the classical social philosophers over the ages have as- 
sumed, indirectly modem research has seemed to challenge, at least unwitting 
ly. Socialization of many non-political roles and traits are known to begin 
as early as infancy. Yet for political roles and attitudes, there has been 
a strange reluctance even to entertain the possibility of the same early 
origins. Extensive studies have contributed to the belief that oral, aggres- 
sive, dependent, delinquent, achieving, sexual, neurotic, affiliative, and 
other behavior can be j;raced to infancy! and childhood, end evep politically . 
relevant personality dispositions towards authority in general.*^ However, 
few scholars have been ready to leave room during this period for direct 
political learning of significant political orientations. It is as. though 
there could be little question that political learning has its origins at 
some later point, and for good reason. Until recently the entire weight 
of evidence, such as it was, pointed firmly tovrards adolescence and early 
adulthood as the politically formative stage, edthough not always for the 
same reasons. 



On what grounds has this obtrusive judgment been b.ased? 

Several types of reasons can be identified. It is worth exami^ them to 
assess the kinds of assumptions that have led to this neglect S childhood 
as an inq>ortant stage in the acquisition of political orientations. 



We* can discern at least three fairly well-defined if latent ex- 
planations for believing that political socialization begins only in some 
period well past childhood. For some, the personality school, childhood is 
a period in which only a pre-political personality takes shape and molds ’ 
subsequent reactions to political phenomena. For others ^hose wh^ we shall 
designate as the "proximity theorists", children may in fact lekm some , 



things about politics. But the significance of this is seriously ^minished , 
“because what is learned later in life, being closer bo adult political, 
esiperiences , overshadows any earlier political learning. Finally 5 still 
others would stand on the ground that past research reveals that children 
are really not in a "state of readiness”, as the e^got of professional edu- 
cationists puts it, for political learning. 0?hey are capable of absorbing 
little by way of political knowledge or attitudes. In addition they show 
such alight interest in politics that there is little reason for believing 
that they would be affected by the political sphere. 

' On examining each of these positions in turn we shall find that 
the validity of assigning socialization to post-childhood periods rests es- 
sentially on an excessively narrow conception of politics. If we change 
one of the premises central to these positions— about the meaning to be 
ascribed to politics— we greatly increase the plausibility of important 
• direct political socialization among Ohlldren. 



Pre-political nersonaiity 



Most theorizing about the early socialization of personality re- 
moves politics from the sphere of primary (infancy and childhood) socializa- 
tion and places it at the secondary (adolescence and adulthood) level. It 
sees childhood^ primarily as a period of non-political but politically rele- 
vant learning.^ It is a position that has often been tied to widely ac- 
cepted psychoanalytic presuppositions about the significance of infancy and 
childhood and the early family milie|Lu for later life. 

Peculiarly, the emphasis of this approach is upon primary sociali- 
zation as the fundamental deter^ilnant of later political attitudes. Yet it 
careftilly excludes direct or even inadvertent learning of a speq^i^all^ 
political nature. Adult political, behavior is interpreted asj^a-^iaerivative 
of basic personality, model personality type, or character struQUjA^e; per- 
sonality itself is considered to be a product of modes of child-rearing ' 
typical of a culture. The emphasis of this personality-in«culture thinking 
is to postpone the acquisition of political attitudes to secondary phases 
of the life-cycle. In this view politics is largely the acting out of pre- . 
dispositions developed at an earlier stage. At the very least, later poli.-- 
tical behavior filters through the individual's culturally shaped persona- 
lity. 



Pye, for example, clearly reflects this conception. He postu- 
lates that individuals "become members of first the society and then the 
polity".^ Indeed he elaborates a three-stage theory according to which, 
in the. first stage, that of basic socialization, "the child is inducted 
into his parti ctilar (general) culture and trained to become a member of 
his. society”. In the second stage "comes political socialization, through 
which the individual develops his awareness of his political world... Just 
as he was first socialized to his political culture...” Finally, "there 
is the process of political recruitment, when the .individual goes beyond, 
the passive role of citizen and observer to become an active participant... > 



Al^though this theory of the socializing sequence is not central , ; ^ 

to Pye's study, it d.oes help to accent the important elements of those who , ' ; 

adopt personality-in-culture as a point of departure. It designates infancy , I 
and childhood as politically preparatory phases in which direct political 
learning is e.ither absent or, if present, of so little consequence that 
it can he ignored. At some later point, the basic personality prcdispcsi- . 

tions so formed express themselves in the politiccG. sphere. They may ac- 
count for the indi'<ridual*s way of reacting to political authority (for 
example, in authoritarian or democratic patterns), they may influence mode ; 
of political, participation, and they may even pre-determine the particular 
political roles for which a person is equipped or which he may seek.^ But 
whatever the precise influence on later political behavior, little room is 
left for. the independent effect of direct; pblitical learning during child- 
hood. 

To the extent that the emphasis is on politics as the arena for . . 
playing oui earlier general personality characteristics or predispositions t 
we have here a kind of personality determinism. It is as though exclusive 
explanatory claims were being lodged for the following kind of paradigm: 

culture — : — -^child-rearing practices- -$basic or modal personality types ' 

or predispositions — —^patterns of adult political behavior and roles. • 

Politics becomes the end-product of a sequential chain of determinants that . 
roughly parallels the progression of stages in the life-cycle. 

This paradigm probably overstates the case somewhat but it does 
typiiy the kind of thinking that underlies a considerable part of the ex- 
tensive and varied literature on character structure and personality forma- 
tion as it relates to adult patterns of interaction. T As this paradigm 
suggests, perspnality-in-culture interpretations ask for a considerable 
.prior commitment to the idea that of all the variables that mi^t affect 
the adult, personality is the decisive ^e. It leads almost to a mono- 
causal explanation of behavior. 

But the fact is that it is possible to gi\'e due weight to per- 
sonality structure, as formed in the early stages of life, and yet . 'also to 
accept the possibility of direct political learning during the same period. 

'.In other words, we may adopt the normel. multi causal explanation of poli- 
tical behavior in which we may conceive of the child acquiring specific 
political orientations even while his personality is in formation. Indeed, 
if we were concerned with expanding hot only our knowledge of political 
socialization but personality theory as well, we might even wish to draw 
attention to the strong possibility, usually overlooked, that under cer- 
tain circumstances general predispositions may be permanently shaped by 
the political context itself. We require a rounded hformulat ion of the re- 
lationship among culture, personality, and politics, even in childhood, a 
formulation that provides for the independent effects of variables other 
than personality. Our theoretical assumptions ou^t to be such as to 
allow us at least to keep an open mind, until we have more evidence than 
has hitherto been available, to the possibility that some of the variance 
in adult political behavior is accounted for not only by personality but 
by the direct learning of political orientations ^ 



Our data will reveal that it proves more useful and revealing 
to assume that in childhood a person is subject to at least two major sets . 
of experiences. Each may have an independent but interactive effect on his 
later political orientations. The kind of personality an individual ac- 
quires will undoubtedly be reflected in the way he hand3.es political mat- 
ters, both as a child and as^an adult. About this we shall have nothing 
to say empirically. We have no reliable devices for measuring or delinea- 
ting the personality of children considered in large aggregates through 
survey techniques. But at the same time the veurious facets of the child* s 
specifically political learning, as transmitted by adults and as refracted 
throu^ his own ^rect experiences, will begin to provide him with a re- 
pertoire of developing attitudes and responses to meet political situations 
as he moves throu^ subsequent phases of his life. Since our data will re- 
veal that specifically political learning does begin at a surprisingly 
early age even within the period of childhood itself, any special reverence 
for a "staging” theory of political learning which confines childhood to 
the acquisition of broad general predispositions cannot be easily sustained 
at least for the political sphere. But this raises the question of what .we 
mean by politics and we shall have to return to this matter if we are to 
be able to support this last assertion. 



The •proximity hypothesis 

Although personality theory probably presents the strongest 
argument against the presence of pre-adolescent political learning, there 
is some suggestion from other kinds of research that points in the same 
direction, althou^ for very different reasons. The underlying hypothesis 
here is deceptively simple. That which is nearest to the adult in time is 
likely to leave the greatest impact on his political behavior. The proxi- 
mity in time of the experience is the decisive element. This *'proximity 
hypothesis", as we may designate it, stands Freud on his head. What is 
learned later it; likely to be more influential than what is learned earlier 
in life. Evem;if children do acquire political orientations, this is of 
Utle consequence for them or for the system. We have already encountered 
this argument in another context in Chapter II but here we can analyze it 
fully for the first time.^ 

Unfortmately all that we have to represent this important opin 
ion are a suggestion or two, and even these have yet to be systematically 
pursued. However, on purely a •priori grounds what seems to lend credence 
to this position is the past literature on pre-adult $ocialization. Most 
of it treats almost excl'usively with adolescents and early adulthood as 
thou^ we can take it for granted •that this is where political, socializa- 
tion or significant political socialization begins. This concentration on 
post-childhood phases has been so impressively manimous as to discourage 
any serious conceptual reflection about children and politics, an effort . 
that might havq led students of socialization to reconsider their theoreti- 
cal premises. , 

Thus the single major analytic inventory of research on social! 
zation reports 'only an excejitional investigation or two that push their in- 
quiries below age 13. ^ The same study refers to a piece of research in 
which "adolescence was reported most frequently as lie age at \diich politi- 




cal views were first formed”. In an earlier resume another author found 
that "it is difficult, if not impossible to make any reliable estimate, on 
the basis of empirical evidence, of the age at which politick becomes 
meaningful to children or youth. Examination of the skimpy research data, 
plus general agreement by psychologists, anthropologists, and sociologists, 
lead \js, however, to focus on adolescence".^^ 



By far the strongest defense of the postponement of direct poli- 
ticaO. socialization to some period beyond childhood comes from the Almond 
and Verba cross-country suirvey. As we noted in Chapter IX, the data are 
retrospective and are acknowledged to be less reliable than desirable. 
Nonetheless the authors do offer the judgment, based on these dubious data, 
that there is little consequential political learning among children. The. 
authors are even doubtful about the importance of nonpolitical experiences 
In childhood for later political belS^lor. They argue that "there is some 
evidence that later e3q)eriences have a more direct political implication. 
Early socialization experiences significantly affect an individual's basic 
personality predispositions and may therefore affect his political behavior, 
but numerous other factcj^ intervene between these earliest expriences and 
.later political behavior that greatly inhibit the impact of the foxmier on 
the latter. They conclude that "those institutions closer to the poli- 
tical realm and in which authority patterns become more similar in kind to 
authority patterns in the political system may be more crucial for the for-., 
mation of political attitudes. Since a person does not participate in 
Institutions with greater proximity to the political system until he is 
himself closer to adulthood, this apparently reduces the significance of 
earlier leaaniing.^^ 



It is clear therefore that periods beyond childhood, such as 
adolescence or young ad.ulthcod, are selected as most salient politically . 

Not that the authors of the previous quotations are arguing that childhood 
is devoid of political learning. They reserve judgment on this. But even 
if the child should absorb some political orientations, the critical modi- 
fying words in these quotations— "me^ngful" and "more crucial"— indicate 
that this early learning is thought to have little later impact of signi- 
ficance on adult behavior or on the system in general. 

!^y underplaying early life expriences for later poli.tical behar- 
vior the authors do of course part company frith the personality-in-culture 
proponents and with strict psychoanalytic theorists. Both of these groups 
impute highest significance to infancy and childhood for later adult poli- 
tical development. But in maintaining that specifically political experi- 
ences of significance first come after childhood, this proximity theory 
joins forces with personality-in-cultura and psychoanalytic theory. By dif- 
ferent paths each comes to the same conclusion: There is little of import- 

anci% that children directly learn about political life. 

In a moment we shall see that the qualifiers "meaningful" , "more 
crucial", " insert ant " , and "significant" are critical words. They immedi- 
ately provoke us into thinking of the kind of criteria that are being used 
to determine when politlccd learning is to be considered more or less mean- 
ingffil or crucial. Some implicit classification of political learning is . 



apparent3y taking place. According to one conception of politics the con-- 
. clxision may indeed he valid, ve shall argue. But if the conception itself 
is changed— and ve shall suggest that it does need to he broadened— it may 
tuz^ out that early socialization can indeed he described hy precisely 
" these -adjectives, meaningful and crucial. 



The child* s ”state of readiness” for -politics 

These prevalent impressions about the absence of specific politi- 
cal socialization during childhood both reflect and reinforce the whole folk- 
lore that has inhibited systematic exploration of political orientations in 
this period of life. Until the 1960*s few references can be found to the. 
possibility that children may be going through direct political experiences 
of a kind consequential for the operation of political systems. At most 
children were seen, as possessing some information about the formal structure 
of government, the contents of constitutions, the names of occupants of 
some political offices, and other facts that can readily be committed to 
memory, and as easily forgotten. But this veis considered to be pre-politi- 
cal learning, preparatory to the de-^elopment of good culult citizens, outside 
the realm of politics. 

Indeed adults were and are likely to consider politics to be part 
of their own world. Tolerantly they may share it -with adolescents who are, 
after all, approaching their legal majority. But as for children, adults 
typically think of politics as beyond their ken and competence. Children 
arcjnot ready for it intellectually. Further, the strife and turmoil of 
politics, its image as a somewhat sordid business, a dirty game, prpbabHy 
encourages adults to seek to shield children from it in the same subtle way 
as their own Victorian forefathers had carefully sheltered them, the present 
adults, from the distasteful facts abo\xb sex.^*^ Children are thou^t to be * 
too young to know about politics. They are not ready for it morally. 

If from the side of adults children were not yet .prepared to 
cope -with politics , from the point of view of the children .themselves this 
inpression could not help but gain strong reinforcement. It does not require 
vexy intimate knowledge of children to realize that politics stand very low 
in their hierarchy of concerns, either in its own terms or when compared with 
other activites such as play, sports, television, movies or reading. 

If adults in general do not see children as intellectually .or 
morally ready for the business of politics and if children themselves show 
little inclination towards it, we can readily understand why scholars should 
reflect this and expect little of a direct political .nature to be happening 
to children. In fact, in the initiation of our research, at a period well 
before recent publications in political socialization, we ourselves became 
caught up in this prejudice • and we comfortably began our inquiries about 
political socialization by turning to the hd/B^school age group. We assumed 
with eveiyone else that it was there that we would find significant begin-- 
nings for the kind of political orientations in which we were interested. 

Only when we found to our surprise and puzzlement that for a vaidety of 
basic attitudes hl£^**sdiool did not seem to change vexy much from freshman 
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to senior year, were we oompclled to reconsider our own presuppositions— and 
simultaneously those prevalent in the literfature^-ahout where political socl- 
lization has its heginnings . 

When we turned to children and also broadened our conception of 
politics to include more than political controversy and party politics, the 
typical subjects about which adolescents are tested— we discovered broad 
changes occuring over the years. ^0 a search for the beginning ot at letist 
certain kinds of specifically political orientations forced us down to the 
age group in elementary school. We -have had to conclude that knowledge about 
the low political interest of children and a predisposition to view politics 
as an inappropriate or in^robable subject for their tender minds constitute 
shaky and misleading premises from which to begin an e^cploration into what 
Children do in fact learn. 



The Meaning of Politics in Primazy Socialization 



On various ^ -priori grounds , therefore , related to the presumed 
function of early socialization in the formation of personality, the dominance- 
of proximate political experiences, and the immaturity of children’^ most pre- 
vious thinking on the subject would seem to delay any significant political 
socialization to some point beyond childhood. Although we have clearly ex- . 
pressed our doubts about the general validity of this conclusion. as it stands, 
we need not wholly challenge it. In fact, if we are prepared to impose one 
condition, we mi^t even be able to give this proposition our blessing, at 
least as a useful working hypothesis. This condition is that we recognize . 
the limited conception of politics on which this hypothesis must rest. 

Those who argue that political socialization occurs or is mean- 
ingful only after childhood or when the socialization of basic personality 
is conqalete, usually refer to only one category of political interaction, 
what we may call -partisan politics . It would appear -that what they must 
have in mind is the controversial, competitive areas of political life. 

It is an aspect of the political system with which a person probably be- 
comes familiar only as he grows older. The experiences that come with ma- 
turation improve a person’s capacity to handle the complexities of this part 
of life and tend’ to arouse at least a minimal interest in politics,- in some 
systems and for some of the members. In literate societies, age also brings 
with it formal school instruction usually in the history and politics of a 
country, adding to the fund of knowledge upon which a member may draw to 
interpret surrounding political events. 

What this means is that for the area of a political system which 
we have been calling the allocative processes , we can expect older rather 
than younger members, adolescents rather than children, to be better informed 
and more concerned. But it may be that in order to detect the areas in 
which children are likely to have the capacity and opportunity for acquiring 
political orientations we need, to distinguish the partdsan allocative pro- 
cesses from what is often, although not ' neceesarily always , a less conten- 
tious political area, what in a moment we shall describe as system -politics. 



The extent of political socialization discovered during childhood may he an y 
artifact of the 'area of political behavior, selected for investigation* 

' .Allocative politics and political controversy 

It all depends on how we define politics as to whether we are 

• willing to hypothesize that children are ^acquiring orientations of a poli- 
tical nature, or whether we consider that what they absorb can reasonably ^ . 

. be considered significant for later life. In the personality literature, 
for example, the political phenomena to which modal or basic personality 

• traits are related frequently fall into what we would describe as the allo- 
cative processes in a system, the specifically partisan or controversial 

' aspect of politics. Thus efforts have been made to understa*id the degree 
to which personality influences a vast body of party political phenomena 
such as political apathy, involvement in and commitment to positions on 
issues, ideological postures, modes of participation, and styles of poli- 
tical leadership. Althou^ there are notable exceptions, as, for example, 
in the considerable literature in which personality is broiight to bear on an 
understanding of fundamental responses to political authority nonetheles.s ' 
allocative interests are prominent . 

* We find a similar restrictive if legitimate conception of poli- 

tics in that literature dealing specifically with socialization of politi- 
cal orientations,^^ As has become clear from our previous discussion, the 

• research that touches on direct political socialization is still very small 
in quantity. But the little that does exist has placed greatest emphasis 
on how and to what ' extent pre-adults acquirettheir right-left ideologies , 
political interest, party identification, and various other characteristics 
related to political participation. When children are described as having 
a low interest and concern for politics, what is normally implied is that . 

• they are not likely to get exOited or have much information about current 
political events and issues. They are innocent of what to them is escteric 
knowledge .about who is running for office, how Congress conducts its. affairs, 
what the parties for, hoW/they operate in the system, what the different 

levels of government are, or the nature of the differences among the major 
world ideologies. It is these kinds of matters that both laymen and schclars 
frequently have in mind when they speak about politics. 

There is little wonder then that students of socialization draw 
the conclusion that children are unlikely to be an appropriate subject for 
study. For the very reason of their immaturity we would expect children to 
receive relatively little preparatory training or experience that would be 
directly cogent for their participation in allocative processes. Ideologi- 
ceG. positions, policy preferences on issues, and most areas of political con- 

. flict probably do not make deep inroads into the child's consciousness, even 
tho\2^ there is reason to believe that even in these areas, remote as they * 
are for the child, some sli^t beginning is probably ma.de in the United States 
But by and large allocative matters are difficult subjects for a child to 
grasp. In fact, in testing younger children particularly, it is veiy’-diffi- 
cult to find a way to open up these partisan kinds of topics without feeding 
the answers to the child, so far beyond his experience and knowledge are many 
of these allocative topics... 
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But if we were to Join those who discount childhood socielizar- 
tion or see it as unlikely, and if we;; stopped at this point, we would he 
misled about what the child is acquiring in the field of politics* To 
conceive of politics solely as partisan activities in which conflict over 
the alloc^ition of values dominates, would ascribe far too restrictive a 
content to it. We would be omitting a whole range of political matters 
.vital to the functioning of political systems., about which, as our data * . 
will aii^ly attest, children do have some e3q>erience, (pinions and senti- 
ments. What is even more. to the point, it is an area of prime theoreti- 
cal importance* We describes it as "system politics". 



System nolitics 

* « 

In a way, in the United States and in most other politically 
sffcglSr-conscious systems, we are prone to view various kinds of system- 
oriented behavior as somehow above politics* Patriotism, a commitment 
to the. form of government and to the rules of the political game, the 
acceptance of cezrtain fundamental aims for society, these all normally . 
transcend the realm of partisan dispute in the United States and other 
similarly stable systems. We are reluctant to describe them as political / 
matters in the usual meaning of the term. 

We may demur at this, however, only if we insist on limiting 
the idea of politics to its party-political, controversial sense. If, 
however, we are prepared to consider that there may be many other kinds 
of activity that take place in a political system and that need not be 
a subject of controversy (although on occasion they are), we arrive at 
a different conclusion. It may be that we can appropriately designate as 
political, even those activites that appear to be above politics. They 
may be Just as much a part of political behavior as ordinary political 
controversy. 

What we seldom discern, unless there is some public dispute about 
•it, is that behavior particularly me^ingful for system persistence is as 
• ‘integral a part of all political systems as any activit:*- normally in the 
sphere of partisan strife. In addition to all those familiar processes * 
through which particular authoritative allocations are made and put into. * 
effect, we can identify numerous other sorts of behavior that have a 
different kind of system relevance. 

In "system politics" we would embrace all those behaviors and 
orientations relevant for the persistence of some kind of system. We refer 
therefore to the input of demands. At least some members of a system have 
to acquire those kinds of behavior that lead to the making of demands and 
their conversion into issues , otherwise there would be no ca'ose for a 
political system to continue in a society. We refer also to behavior about . 
the input of support for some authorities, some kind of regime, and a 
political community. System politics would include such other areas as 
the orientation to the roles and rules of conduct relevant to the conver- 
< Sion of demands into outputs and the implementations and acceptance of these 
' as .authoritative. 
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As ve ha mentioned, on occasion some ol’ the heha.vior and 
rules about these areas of a political system may he subject to politiced * 
conflict and they thereby become issues about which a maturing member may 
or may not be familiar* But what we are suggesting is that whether or not 
they are in dispute, they are areas of behavior found in all political 
systems and it may>be that here we are likely to find some early sociali- 
zation. The probability of this is increased considerably when, as in 
stable systems such as the United States, these areas turn out to re- 
flect political assun^tions about which there is normally the least con- 
troversy* 

The special concern of our x*esearch will be with that area of 
system politics that we have called supportive behavior* This describes 
those orientations— knowledge, values, and attitudes — throu^ which mem- 
' bers express their approval or discontent with the authorities, regime, 
and political community* Our conjecture will be that it is in childhood 
that a member, bom into a system and, therefore, without previous poli- 
tical conceptions at all, first leams how to "see” or cognize parts of 
the political world, how to feel about them, how to evaluate theJJ’ and how 
to identify and react to representative systems of this world, such as 
. "government", "party", "Washington", or "Uncle Sam" for the United States* 

I 

Common sense alone would suggest that our area of special con- 
em, supportive behavior, is clearly not so remote from childhood sociali- 
sation as we mi^t initialHy think. If we were to rephrase the matter 
and ask those who think about children and politics whether they believe 
that children develop any sense of loyalty to their government end coun- 
try, or whether they acquire an ability to perceive some of the genereJ. 
properties of government, we would probably get a quick reply in the af- 
. firmative* We might even obtain acquiescence to the suggestim that it is 
• reasonable to think of children as beginning to understand and develop 
feelings about such regime norms in the United States as those that eadiort 
’ people to be interested in politics, to vote and be active in other ways, 
and to take partisan positions on public issues * 

To insist on intuitive acknovrledgfment of this might however 
be asking for too much*^^ But regardless of the range of subjects that 
this interpretation of the content of politics might include, we have 
to face the argument that even though we could eaqoect children to acquire 
some appreciation of subjects such as these, this is not what we normally 
mean by the word "politics"* If nothing else, this word is normally laden 
with connotations of partisan strife* 

For lay purposes we cannot doubt that this is so* But in the 
realm of general theory, especially in connection with one that searches 
for a fundamental understanding of the functioning of all political systems 
topics such as those in the broad area of support are of central signifi- 
cance* They refer to behavior foimd in all political systems* They too 
are part of politics if by this word we seek to identify all those beha- 
viors more or less directly related to;the making and implementation of 
binding decisions. 

In this sense the normal assumptions in research about politi- 
cal socialization are contradicted* We cannot share the conviction that 



"in examining the beginning of such political difference ^zimarily in . 
the area. of allocative politic^ in childhood, ve shall be treating of 
phenomena that are^ on3y nrecursive forms of politics as such is the prero- 
gative of adults". In our interpretation there is a level of politics 
that is as much the prerogative of children as of adults and this ve 
have called system politics. 

If we can show empirically that childi’cn begin to acquire 
orientations relevant to one of the major kinds of system-related beha- . 
viors, such as to the input of support for a system, we shall thereby 
have demonstrated that political socialization does begin in the primary 
period. What is true of this area of system behavior we would speculate 
is equally so for other major areas such as the input of demands and the 
acceptance of outputs as authoritative (conpliance behavior). 



3y redefining in this way what we mean by politics, both to 
enlarge its lay meaning and to enhance its theoretical iuportance, we 
simultaneously add the color of plausibility to the notion that child- 
hood may indeed be a part of the life-cycle vital for the acquisition 
of political orientations. We now understand politics to include more 
than just party political matters, even though here, in anticipation of 
adult roles, some limited amount of early or anticipatory socialization 
is not beyond the realm of probability. Through this re conceptualization 
we manage to open up a new door of inquiry into the political aspects of 
childhood socialization. It is a door that offers us an enpirical means . 
of entry into problems that systems analysis has sou£^t to elevate to a 
level of theoretical significance. 



General Socialization Theory: 

Its Implications for Political Socialization 



When we re-assess and broaden the meaning normally given to 
the idea of politics, we are able to bring into range new areas which 
seem appropriate for childhood socialization. It also happens that when 
we na/r consider a particular general theory of socialization (in contrast 
with a political theory of political socialization^®), wo find that it 
strengthens our conclusion that children are more capable of acquiring 
political orientations falling under the heading of system politics. 

The kind's of subjects a child can absorb would seem to militate 
against the acquisition of those very orientations that are associated 
with partisan politics and would seem to throw the weight of probability 
in' favor of system politics. It has been argued, in one of the few at- 
tempts at a general theory of socialization, that childhood is a period 
peculiarly adapted to a concern with values and motives rather than with 
overt behavior, to the absorption of general rather than particular de- 
mands of society, and to idealism rather than realism. Each of these 
areas describes characteristics that accurately reflect the general con- 
tent of system politics , as will be borne out in detail in Part III. 



According to this theory, the socialization of children is 
likely to concentrate on fvmdamental motivations and the basic values in ' 
a society. Less attention is devoted to the overt behavior of specific 
roles and to the knowledge and skills, that go with them. It is thou^t 
to be a period when basic commitments (or, as we would qualify it, failure 
to make them) may occur. The child will be prone to develop; for example, 
the general desire to assume a given role and to appreciate some of the 
underlying values that the culture associates with it rather than to 
learn the knowledge and skills actually required to perform the role. He 
will learn to want to work, for instance, rather than the skills to fulfill 
a specific occupation. 

» 

Complementing this is the probability that the values a child 
does learn will not themselves be specific. Rather, he is likely to 
develop general values and motives which will characterize most roles in 
■his culture. At a later stage in his maturation, as he moves towards 
specific roles , the style in which they are carried out will be colored by 
the general values that he has already acquired. As this theory of sociali- 
zation puts it, general values learned in childhood, such as those related 
to achievement, nature, and the famijy, "give shape and tone to the per- 
formance of many roles in society". 

Finally, in most areas of socialization', the child learns to 
see life in ideal terms. This is not idealism, in the sense of attachment 
to veiy hi^ ethical goals, although an element of this may be present. 

It refers rather to the fact that children first learn the formal aspect, 
of roles rather than the informal; How they ou^t to behave rather than 
how pecple do in fact behave. Only as the child matures is he expected, 
in Americaii society at least, to recognize the informal components. "In 
socialization the child isshielded from contact with the informal systems 
of society— or, at least, knowledge is not formally taught. This servos 
to maintain and legitimize the formal statias differentiations and to 
protect them from change. "29 

If these qualities do describe the general nature of socializa- 
tion in other basic social roles, it would be difficult to understand why 
we should choose to make an exception of fundamental political roles. It 
rests upon those who would argue otherwise to demonstrate that political 
interactions, of all areas of social existence, are somehow so profoundly 
different, that here socialization does not occur in childhood, or if it 
does, it is of negligible inportance. 

We shall propose on the contrary that what is true for other 
basic social roles is equally so for introduction to the most general 
political role, that of being a member of a political system. We may for 
this purpose disregard whether the form of the membership is as a subject, 
participant citizen, national,. .kinsman, or the like. We shall see that a 
child does begin to appreciate some of the general values implicit in the 
various basic political objects, he does acquire early motives and feelings 
about these objects, and he seems to Interpret them in general and idealized 
or formal terms. 



Th\is in the political sphere we may conjecture that he will he 
likely to acg,uire general orientations about support. He may "begin to re- 
' late himself positively or negatively to the political community. That is 
to say , in the United States he will prohahly he introduced to the notion 
of what it is to consider oneself an American as distinct from an English- 
man or Frenchmans even though much more than political differences may he 
Involved, But very early he undoubtedly learns that Americans have prima:ry 
responsibility for deciding what happens in America. They share a divisicn 
of political labor among. themselves, and not with Englishmen or Frenchmen, 



The bhild may also learn to commit himself (or otherwise) to 
the general range of goals associated with the regime of his system. He 
becomes familiar with the notion of democracy and may begin to absorb some 
general inpressions about theoretically fundamental regime norms, already 
noted, such as the desirability of being politically interested, feeling 
ablt to participate in the political process , and adopting a partisan 
stance. ^0 Only later may he begin to learn the minimal knowledge and 
skills associated with the roles through which these general regime 
norms may be fulfillled. 



On grounds of socialization theory itself, therefore, we ought 
not to esqpect that children would be likely to begin to develop very many 
specific modes of behavior, even in anticipatioi, sucdi as those involved 
in partisan politics. 31 Qjhe role of a voter, participant in campaigns, 
ideologue, party member and the like are all so specific that on general 
. theoretical grounds we would be inclined to exclude them from a prominent 
place in early direct socialization. This is true at least if socializa- 
■ ■ tion of political roles is not substantially different from that of other 
social roles. For the moment we set aside the obvious fact that children 
are not likely to have the capacity to move far along the way to learning 
these roles . “Whatever a Child may learn of a specific sort may well be 
• less influential for his later behavior than those experiences closer in 
time to adulthood, as the proximity theory has it. But before adolescence 
it seems safe to operate ol the premise that, following what is known about 
. orientations to other social roles, the child is probably ready to absorb 
. knowledge and feelings of a general, formal sort towards many later poli- 
tical roles. He is probably’ learning fundamental ways of relating himself 
to the political sphere. It is during childhood that we may expect or ^.t 
least , look for some of the basic commitments about a politicc^l system to 
take shape, whether they arevppsitive or negative. 
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G. Z.F. Bereday and B.B. Stretch., "Fclitical Education in the U.S.A. 
and the U.S.S.R.”, 7 ' Comparative Education Review (1963) 9-l6. . 

More recently research has “begun to catch up with insist and prac- 
tice. Beginning with R.D. Hess and D. Easton, "The Child's Changing * 
Image of the President", SU Puhlic ' Opinion Quarterly (i960) 632-4U, 
and F. Greenstein, Chilean and Politics . an increasing number of 
publications have begun to hint at the possibility of primary poli- 
tical socialization with carry-over effect for adults. See R. 

Sigel (ed. ), "Political Socialization: Its Role in the Political 

Process", 36l The Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science (1965). special issue on political socialization; 

J. Wahlke ^al. , The ' Legi s lat i ve System , part II, especially pp. 80-l 
M. Wolfenstein and G. Kliman ( eds . ) . Children and the Death of & 
President ; K. Prewitt, "Political Socialization and Leadership 
Selection"; and with others, "Political Socialization and Political ; 
Roles"; D. Jaros, H. Hirsch, and F.J. Fleron» Jr., "The Malevolent 
Leader: Politick Socialization in an American Sub-Culture", 

62 America i Political Science Review (1968) forthcoming; and R.E. 
Dawson, "Political Socialization". See also M. Oakeshott, "Politi- 
cal Education" in P. Laslett (ed.). Philosophy . Politics and Society . 
(New York: Macmillan, 1956), pp. 1-21, especially at pp. 17-8. 

H. * E. Wilson, Education for Citizenship . (New York: McGraw-Hill, 

The Regents' Inquiry, 1938) • 

"...children tend to be shielded by society from the realities of 
life"; O.G. Brim, Jr., and S. Wheeler, og^. cit. . p. 30. Some con- 
firmation of this is offered by P. Peterson and K. Orren in "Presi- . 
dential Assassination: A Case Study in the Dynamics of Political 

Socialization", 2 Journal of Politics (1967) 388-U04. There they 
show that adults reported a reluctance to tell their children about . 
suspicions of a conspiracy behind the assassination of President 
Kennedy. In this way, we might suspect, an idealizing mythology is 
retained among children. . 

This is supported by other research. For example, neither children 
nor adolescents are. likely to rebel against their parents politically, 
so low is the level of political interest a;aiong yoimg people as well 
as amqig adults themselves. For children, see F. Estvan and E. Estvan 
The Child's World (New York: Putnam, 1959)* c. 19; for later age 

groups see E. Erikson, Childhood and Society. (New York: Norton,. 

1950) pp. 323-4; R.E. Lane, "Fathers and Sons: Foundations of Poli- . 

tical Belief", 2k American Political Science Review (1959) 502-11; 

R. Middleton and S. Putney, "Student Rebellion Against Parental 
Political Beliefs" , 4l Social Forces (1963) 377-83# and "Political 
E:i^ression of Adolescent Rebellion" , 68 American Journal of Socio- 
logy (1963) 527-35; and D. Easton and R.D. Hess,^"Youth and the 
Political System" in S.M. Lipset and L. Lowenthal (eds.). Culture 
and Social Character (New York: The Free Press of Glencoe, I96I), 

pp. 226-5I0 

Our unsystematic findings have apparently now been supported, if in- 
directly, by more intensive and controlled research. See K.P.. Lang-, 
ton and M.K. Jennings , "Political Socialization and the High School 
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Civics Curriculum in the United States”) American Political Science 
Review , forthcoming, 1968. 

20. Apparently there are equally ” far-reaching” changes in attitudes about 
things other than politics in the elementary school years so that it 
would indeed be strange if something of the same kind did not happen 
in the political sphere itself. ” It cenhot be emphasized too strongly 
that attitudinal changes which take Place during the elementary 
school years are far reaching. The kinds of attitudes expressed by 

' first and sixth grade children were significantly different in each 
phase of the interview except the last where grt'ater uniformity would 
be expected in reasons given for selecting or rejecting pictures.” 

P.J. Estvan and E. Estvan, on. cit . , p. 262. 

21. See the extensive literature on personality and political change. A 
.useful review and analysis i^pears in G.J. Bender, "Political 

Socialization and Political Change”, 20 The Western Political Quar- 
terly (1967) 390-li07. 

22. See H. Herman, op,, cit., and P. Greens tein, pp,. cit. Although Green- 
stein deals with childhood socialization of basic system-oriented 
attitudes, his work too is devoted largely to those relevant to 
partisan politics. 

23. The early awareness of party preferences, for example, has been well 

documented for. the United States, and our data show that this may in- 
fluence the child's perceptions of basic political objects. But data 
such as these and others related to political participation need to 
be carefully interpreted. They may have a different meaning for 
children than for the adult. .See D. Easton and J. Dennir?, "The Child's 
Acquisition of Regimo Norms: Political Efficacy”, 6l American Politi- 

cal Science Review (1967) 25-38. 

24. Although we do not report our data on these regime norms in this book, 
they ure used as examples because we have found that children are fami- 
liar with them and have opinions about them. Por our data on the noim 
of political efficacy— that a person should feel he is able to influ- 
ence the course of government— see ibid. 

25. . H. Hyman, op,, cit . , p. 26, italics in original. Por the possible im- 
’ pact of political events even on children as young as four to five , 

years of age see J.J. Zilbach, "The Impact of the Assassination of 
President Kennedy on Child Psychiatric Patients” in M. Wolfenstein 
and G. Kliman (eds.), op,, cit., pp. 135-56, especially at pp. l40-2. • 

26. We need to recall our discussion in Chapter II of the difference 

among the following types of theories: General 

a theo3fy of political socialization, and a political^^6iaiization. 

27. O.G. Brim, Jr., and S. Wheeler, pp,. cit. , p. 24ff. 

28. Ibid., p. 31. S.K. Eisenstadt in Prom Generation to Generation (New 

York: Pree Press of Glencoe, 1956) at pp. 322-3 confirms this in more 

general terms . 

29. O.G. Brim, Jr., and S. Wheeler, pp,. p^. , p. 29. . 

30. As we haye repeatedly tried- to indicate, socialization may be negative 
as well as positive. That is to say, it may lead children to feelings 
of disinterest, inefficacy or political neutrality. The direction of 
socialization is always an empirical matter. 

31. Since we began reporting our findings, and inte3?pretations others have 
supported dur premise here. M.K. Jennings, University of Michigan, 

in "PrerAdult Orientations to Multiple Systems of Government" (mimeo, . 











presented at Midwest Conference of Political Scientists, Chicago, 

1966) points out that childhood is a period of basic commitiaents to 
various parts of a political system. Adolescence, he surmises, is a ’ 
period of greater responsiveness to politice^. inputs, greater capacity 
to argue and reason about politiccQ. positions, and of hi^er conceib 
for political issues. 
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chapter V 

% ’ 

SOCIALIZATION OF SUPPORT FOR THE STRUCTURE OF AUTHORITY 



If in light of our preceding chapter we may now accept primary 
political socialization as plausible, we have still to decide on where 
we might begin empirical research. In that chapter we have observed 
that the area of political socialization In childhood covers an exten- 
sive range of subjects, already identified under the heading of system 
politics. Any one of these might appear to be an appropriate topic with 
which to begin. In this book, however, we shall carefully xiatrow our 
focus to the structure of political authority. . 

Persuasive reasons account for this decision. First, political 
theory demonstrates that authority is a crucial and inescapable pheno- 
menon in all political systems, regardless of type. Second and of the 
highest importance in our pretest finding that as the child begins to 
learn about the political system in the. United States, the structure * 
of authority offers him a n^ber of easy points of contact with the : 
system, however devoid he may be of orientations to other political 
objects. Happily, theory and facts thereby join together in dictat-' 
ing the scope of our initial research. 



The Theoretical Significance of Political Authority 

^As we shall note in a moment, empirically a child finds many paths 
of a^ss to the political system. Our interviews, pretests, and final 
instrument give us hints about many areas in which socialization goes, 
on apace. Simultaneously the child learns to put in support— whether 
negative or positive, high or low— to the political community, to the 
regime goals and* norms, to the structure of authority, and even to the , 
specific occupants of the authority roles. Theoretically these are 
all vital aspects of any system. No system could persist for long 
without some minimal level of support for all these basic political 
objects. 

But this is not all that the child is absorbing about the politi- 
cal sphere. If our group of children is not atypical, they may also 
be acquiring some understanding of the kinds of things it is appropriate 
to ask for through the political process. For example, our data in- 
dicate that initially children characteristically see the authorities 
as possible sources of nurturance, a resource to which one can turn 
in very much the same spirit that a child expects to be able to turn 
to his parents. As they grow older, many children come to learn that 
government plays a much more restrained role and, therefore, that many 
demands that one might make of one's family are "inappropriate" in the ' 
United. States to direct towards government. We can see here the be- . 
ginning of the growth of cultural restraints on the input of demands.^ . 
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Children also begin to acquire attitudes towards political outr 
puts» especially in their form as laws in the United States, and towards 
their acceptability as authoritative » Through this we can detect the 
beginning of some understanding of the conditions related to compliant 
(and non-compliant) behavior. These and many other kinds of political 
orientations are to be found during childhood. 

Clearly there is much that is happening to the child politically 
in the broadened sense of the term. From among these varied and- numer* 
ous areas of political socialization we have selected, as our first 
major subject of analysis, socialization about support for the structure 
of authority. We also have data on the child's orientation towards 
selected regime norms and some much less adequate data. about his attach- 
ment to the political connnunlty, his conceptions of the political pro- 
cess, and his developing sense of compliance to outputs. .But both be- 
cause of the critical place of authority in the functioning of politi- 
cal systems and the richer and extensive data we possess^about this 
area, we confine our attention to it alone in this book.** 

• As heirs to centuries of recorded thinking about political au- 
thority we scarcely need to be reminded about its fundamental impor- 
tance for politics. But systems analysis enables us to place the struc- 
ture of authority in its broadest context.^ 

’ . * ■ • 

Put briefly, if any system at all is to be able to function there 
must be formal or informal roles through which persons are expected to 
care for the daily business of running a group or country. The presence 
of some kind of structure or patt^i of authority (or system of govern- 
ment, in ordinary but sometimes mi^eading language) is necessary if 
any aggregate of persons is to take decisions and act on them. Without 
such a structure a group would be unable to act in pursuit of any objec- 
tives. 

This conclusion becomes evident if we recall our description of a 
political system. At the most general level we may interpret it as a 
type of system through which the human and physical resources of a so- 
ciety can be rallied and committed to specific objectives and general 
ends. In particular it represents a set of processes through which in- 
puts called demands are converted into binding outputs called authorita- 
tive decisions and actions. But demands cannot be negotiated through 
to outputs without a variety of characteristic activities occurring in 
any political system. Among these we may identify three: the making 

of decisions, the obtaining of compliance, and the assurance of imple- 
mentation. 

The system must provide a way for considering alternatives as 
formulated in conflicting demands and transforming them into decisions 
through some kind of settlement of the differences. It must also be 
able to obtain the commitment of the relevart members of the system 
for the adoption and attainment of the decided objectives of neutra- 
lize tliose who might be opposed. Finally, it needs to provide continu- 
ing energy to put the decisiona into effect and to supervise their im- 
' plementation. This variety of activities is as likely to be present 



In a amall, non^literate tribal political system as in the largest and 
industrially most advanced type. ‘ 

In every political system at least some minimal specialization 
of political labor occurs through which the power and responsibility 
for the day-to-day performance of these activities may be assigned. 

In most large-scale systems, special roles rise through which acknow- 
ledged members are able to take the initiative in considering demands, 
help arrange for a settlement among competing demands, and effectuate 
any decisions that have been taken. The occupants of these roles give 
impulse and direction to action taken in the name of the system. The 
power and responsibility usually converge on some few and this is so 
even in the smallest political system, as among Bushman bands which 
may not exceed fifty persons. 4 

In some systaas these roles may be set formally in a table 

or organization or written in the form of a Cf>vaii?.;ii;ution or other body 
of laws. In others, the roles may remain only ni °fjiformally recognized 
patterns of leadership and administration. But i'«!:;^ardless of the ex- 
tent to which they are affirmed, in writing or otherwise, no system 
is able to do without some special roles to which are attached the on- 
going responsibility and power for converting demands into accepted 
out-puts; that is, for helping to bring about political settlements 
of differences in the system, and for implementing the outputs. 

Speculatively we could imagine a situation in which even though 
such structural means for meeting this special responsibility existed, 
the occupants of the roles might need to justify each exercise of power 
in which they engaged. Each of their decisions and actions would have 
to receive specific endorsement from the political relevant members in 
the system, those who count for most. Empirically it is difficult, ipf 
is not impossible, to find a system of this kind. Usually some roles 
will have been traditionally endowed with continuing authority or will 
have acquired it through successful assertion. Normally the authority 
will not be associated exclusively with the individual person who oc- 
cupies the role;, aside from the case of the leader who arises at mo- V 
ments of political crisis. Weber had argued that even then there is a 
tendency for the authority of the personal leader to become "routinized 
and therefore for authority to become associated with the role. 

In most systems, authority usually becomes attached to the role 
itself rather than to the person alone. It is in part because of this 
that the paramount tribal chief, the lineage head, the monarch of a 
state, the administrators, legislators and chief executives of a modern 
democracy, even a sole dictator, are all able to perform their routine 
tasks in the process of arranging for political settlements and con- 
verting competing demands into outputs. Without recognized authority, 
any and all of these political rulers xrauld be in constant danger of 
exhausting their energies and resources in compelling or repeatedly 
persuading the members of the system to conform with the decisions. 

. This capacity to transform demands into outputs routinely, depends on 



the expectation from the rulers* side and fhe reciprocal expectations 
from the other members of the system, that within the limits of the 
roles of the rulers, their actions will be accepted as authoritative 
or binding. 

The occupants of these roles therefore have the special capacity, 
formally granted or implicitly acquired, to direct, order, or command, 
supported in many systems, although not in all,® by the power to compel 
through the use or threat of force. Hence the power associated with 
these roles consists of authority. It is the set of these roles in a 
system that we describe as the structure of political authority. The 
roles seldom stand discretely and independently; they tend to be. re- 
lated and co|oplementary, part of some patterned division of political 
labor. 



V3liatever form of organization these authority roles take - demo- 
cratic or authoritarian, representative or appointed, federal or unitary, 
and the like -r they need to be distinguished from their occupants. 

The roles consist of rights and obligations with respect to the con- 
version process. They tend to represent regularized patterns of be- 
havior and expectations about the way in which the occupants of the 
particular roles will behave~what his rights and obligations are and 
ought to 1>a— and about the way in which others are expected to act 
towards them, the role occupants. Typically we designate the particu- 
lar oecupants fo these roles at any moment of time as the political au- 
thorities, and the set of roles as the structure of authority. Politi- 
cal science has never developed a separate set of acceptable concepts 
to differentiate the role from the occupant and in this lies much con- 
fusion. 

There are many reasons usually for obedience to the occupants of 
these roles, that is, for the acceptance of the authority of the roles. 
Members of the system may accept decision' out of fear, expediency, 
habit or lethargy, or some combination of these. But typically, at 
least during periods when the political authorities are not being fund® 
amentally challenged, the capacity of the authorities to rule is closely 
connected to the presence of an ingrained belief that the occupants of 
the authority roles have a right to command and other members a duty to 
obey. The roles are considered to carry legitimate power. 

In stable systems the major source of authoritative power for 
these roles resides in the prevalence of this conviction about their 
.legitimacy; in changing systems this belief taay be undergoing serious 
erosion. Stability and change will vary with the belief that it is 
right and proper to accept the decisions and actions of those who oc- 
cupy the roles of authority in the system. We may describe these vary- 
ing convictions about the legitimacy of the authorities as one measure 

of the support being put in for the structure of authority. 

« 

This does not exclude the possibility and indeed the probability 
that to backstop and supplement power derived from a belief in their 
legitimacy, the occupants of authority roles will have important other 
sources of power, such as in force or rational persuasion. Nor ought 



It to lead iis to ignore the fact that by virtue of their occttpancy of 
these roles, the authorities cannot escape certain limitations on their 
powers. But these are aspects of a theory of political authority that 
do not concern our immediate research objectives and can be set aside.' 
Our sole point here is that no system can persist,* regardless of its 
specific type or character, without some structure of authority, how-, 
ever limited or unrestrained the powers exercised through this struc- 
ture may be. There must be some minimal input of support or attachment , 
for the structure of authority, and a belief in its legitimacy empiri- 
cally turns out to be the most dependable and continuing kind. With- 
out this structure of authority the system could not sustain the mini- 
mal organization necessary to rally and commit, on any kind of recurring 
basis, the human and other resources of the system for the production 
and implementation of outputs. There could be no political system. 

Hence we have selected socialization of orientations towards the 
structure of authority, during childhood, as a theoretically signifi- 
cant focus for our research. It opens the door to an understanding of 
how members of a system begin to acquire a sense of the legitimacy of . 
the authorities. We assume that the attitudes towards political au- 
. thorlty that are learned early will have some impact on the ability 
of any political system to operate in a society and upon the future 
stability or change of the particular political system in which the 
socialization occurs. 



The Child's Political Images 

Theoretically, the structure of authority, as part of the regime, 
stands as a postulated necesseiry condition for the persistence of any ' 
kind of political system. It turns out, happily, that what is theoreti- 
cally of highest significance, empiricg.lly plays a crucial and prior 
part in linking the child to the political system in the United States. 
Theory and fact here converge. Among other things, primary socializa- 
tion involves the acquisition of some knowledge about the structure 
of political authority and the development of varying attitudes towards 
its parts. 

To discover how and where diffuse support has its origins it be- 
came imperative to inquire into the development of Images about the 
structure of authority and its components. How do children see and 
Interpret the points of contact that constitute the structure of au-' 
thorlty? How do they fell about them? 

An image Itself is not a homogeneous object. We shall find that 
the images children form about authority have two basic dimensions , one 
weighted on the cognitive side, the other on the affective, and in the 
latter we shall include evaluative elements as well because of the dif- 
ficulty of sorting out the two for children. Children have some know- 
ledge about the figures and institutions of authority. Not that it is 
"accurate" by adult standards. This is. less i&ateria.l than trying to 
understand the nature of the child's knowledge and its, consequences 



for his developing support for political authority. Children also 
have feelings about political authority. They are able to rate it 
on what has been called "scales Qf betterness and worseness"^ which 
necessarily include some evaluations. Thus we find that the child 
is able to express certain beliefs about the constituent parts of poli- 
tical authority as he sees iiSl*and these beliefs Incorporate various 
kinds of fe<?.lings and judgments. 

It is not a simple thing to differentiate these two aspects of 
an image empirically. The mixture at times may be virtually impos- 
sible to separate out. As will appear later, we do not suggest that 
our efforts liave been entirely successful, so complex a psychic entity 
is an image in cliildren. But a major task of our pre-tests was to 
discover its basic dlmemslons. 



What the child sees; cognitive image 

If a child is to develop feelings about the political authorities, 
he cannot do so unless he is at least aware of the5r existence in some 
shape or form. Something must be seen to exist "out there", beyond 
the walls of home and school, about which the child is able to develop 
ideas and feelings. He must be able to carry around in his mind, a 
picture, however, fuzzy, obscure and tentative, or what it is towards 
which he may be extending some feelings. The political system must 
take some kind of empirical or symbolic form for the child member even 
if it is only in the shape of a great occasional force somewhere over 
the hills as appears to be true for adults in some peasant societies. 

On a priori grounds we might have expected that the early ties 
of the child to the political sjrstem are few and simple, Childrcin have 
a low interest in political matters of any kind when compared wif:h other 
fields of activity. Their comprehension of this adult area would seem 
to be extremely circumscribed. Yet surprisingly it turns out that for 
the input of* support the child finds no one clear and well-def?-ned point 
of entry into the political system. From second through fourth grades, 
as the child becomes increasingly aware of things outside of his family, 
school and immediate neighborhood, he is not led by the hand to one or 
two points of contact with the basic political objects. Extensive pre- 
liminary testing and interviewing revealed that as political matters 
unobtrusively begin to cross the child’s horizons, several objects be- • 
come sufficiently visible or meaningful for him to be able to hold opin- 
ions about them or to express some knowledge of themo He has spread 
before him aspects from each of the major .levels of the political sys- 
tem— the Tiolitlcal community, the regime, and the authorities — and 
develops some knowledge, however vague and Inchoate, about them. In 
.particular, for the input of support, the connective tissues between 
child and system are more varied and extensive, less delicate and ten- • 
uous than we might have expected. 

It became clear, from pretesting, that in our group, for example, 
the child very early comes to think of himself as an American. We 



could see that he had begun to identify hijnsel;0 with what on theoreti- 
cal grounds we have interpreted as the political coiranunity. At the 
same time, by fourth, grace at least, he had also acquired the notion 
that somewhere beyond the family and neighborhood lay some force or 
persons called "the government". In this concept we were able to 
Identify the most comprehensive conception that the child possesses 
of the regime and the authorities. Not that "government" has a pre- 
cise meaning for the child. Certainly in grades 4 and 5, if not be- 
yond, it would have defied the comprehension of the child to provide a 
description of the term more than modestly acceptable to knowledgeable 
adults. But, as we shall note in detail, even at these grades the child 
was not devoid of some understanding of what might be included within 
the idea of government. 

"Government" will prove to be a .central notion. It is the closest 
approximation to the theoretical concept "structure of authority". It 
is precisely through this symbolizing of the authority structure, we 
shall later estimate, that the child finds one way to begin to incor- 
porate what adults in law terms often refer to as "our system of govern- 
ment". Because we could find no other idea that had as general an im- 
port for the child and that seemed, in one act of apprehension, to em- 
brace the whole structure of authority, our search for the' roots of sup- 
port led us to probe more deeply into the significance of this notion 
for the child. Chapter VI will analyse the child’s image of government 
and its implications for his attachment to the system. 

But simultaneously with his increasing awareness of something out 
there called the government, hovering over the country and caring for ■ 
it, our pretesting revealed a peculiar phenomenon, one that we shall 
des'lgnate as the "hcad^and-tail effect" in political socialization. 
Traditional educational theory, currently subsumed in the curricula 
of many elementary school systems, has presupposed that the child 
broadens his range of awareness by moving through a series of neat and 
orderly concentric circles. At the core lies the nuclear family; it 
is about this social unit that he is first able to learn formally. 

From this, as he matures and his intellectual and emotional faculties 
together with his broadening experiences permit it, he gradually ex- 
tends his range of knowledge and interests outwards to the immediate 
neighborhood and school, and from there to the city, state, region 
and nation as a whole. Finally, his perspective embraces even the 
international sphere. The content of the curriculum for the child 
is built on these assumptions. Instructions is geared to the state 
of readiness implied in each widening ring of experience and percep- 
tion. 

» 

How accurately this pattern describes the growth of other areas 
of knowledge and interest we do not presume to know. But in the poli- 
tical Sphere two things quickly became apparent in our pretests. First 
there is no linear progression either from close to distant objects 
or, for that matter, from simple to complex one. The introduction 
of the child to political, life follows a much less orderly pattern. 



He proves capable oi sliaultaneously^ making contact xidLtti both the inner 
and outer ringa oi; traditional curricular theory, and at a numbeif of. di£ 
ferent levels. We found the child to be absorbing ideas and expressing 
feelings about remote politic. 1 things, such as the government and the 
President, even vhlle he was becoming familiar with objects very close 
to home, such as the policeman, a staunch traditional symbol of author- 
ity. 

' Although in interviews children tended to disclose very little 
capacity to engage in discussion about politics or political struc- 
tures in the city or state or, for that matter, until later grades, 
even about national politics or structures, there was no doubt that 
they could readily talk about the head-and-tall of the political sys- 
tem, the President and policeman. These two were politically relevant 
objects about which most children had something to say. It was clear 
that in the area of the structure of authority, the child is likely 
to become aware initially pf .some distant objects and some closer to 
home. Those structures in between seem to remain, until later child- 
hood at least, a truly blooming bv^zzing confusion. 

! 

’ ; 

Towards the older end of our age group, however, by grade 8, the' 
child's political images contained many more details and certainly 
more figures and institutions. By that time most children had been ex- 
posed at the very least to soma political history about the .United 
States, Incliadlng the Constitution, and often to courses in civics. 

Few would have no knowledge abdut the existence of a mayor, if rele- 
vant in his locality, or a governor, for example. But as we shall ob- 
serve in a later chapter, the Importance of these objects for children . 
whom we tested and Interviewed was sufficiently low to lead us, in 
settling on necessary priorities for research, to focus on what were 
obviously the most visible and salient political objects for the child. 
These turned out to be the President and the pollcenan for the younger 
children in our group. Chapters VII through XI deal with these figures 
as vital linkages between the child and the American political systems 
for the input of diffuse support. 

At this more distant, national level, the President does no]t cross 
.the child's political horizon alone. As we shall see, when the child 
leaves the earliest grades, the President is accompanied, in the child's 
image, by such other political figures and institutions as Senators, 
Congress and the Supreme Court. They too become concrete political 
objects for the child and, like the President, seem to have sufficient 
meaning to come to the child's attention early and to lodge in his 
consciousness. In Chaptr>rs XII and XIII we shall consider their place 
as linkages between growing children and the regime. 

It is clear that in politics the child does not progress through 
those concentric rings of awareness that have been presupposed for 
other areas of social life. Indeed, if we had to choose among the 
levels at which the child is likely to become Initially most thoroughly 
Immersed in political objects— always bearing in mind the low relative 
level of interest that children have In the political sphere— we would 




be forced to point to national politics. Not only docs the child feel 
able to talk about government in general, meaning thereby initially 
the national government, and the President in particular, but he ac- 
quires at least some knowledge of other political figures and Institu- 
tions in the same distant arena. 

These political authorities have a degree of visibility of pal« 
pability that permit us to appreciate how, if the child should know 
anything, at all about political life, it might take the. form of cuch 
well-defined objects. But we would be doing less than justice to the ’ 
overall processes of political socialization if we were to leave the 
impression that in a system like the United States its maturing memr* 
bers become informed about the political sphere through these points 
alone. The resources that the American political system has at its 
disposal arc far more varied and subtle. Our pretesting revealed 
that the child at the same time may become quickly aware of the exis- 
tence of certain political norms about what is expected of a person 
in the political realm, as we have already noted. He comes to real-- 
ize that as an adult he will be expected to be Interested in politics, 
to feel as though he does or can have an effective voice in politics in 
the United States, that some degree of partisanship is viewed with ap- 
proval, and that he ought to expect to participate at some time in 
political processes. In other words, at the same time as he is learn- 
ing to see that major component of the regime that we have called its 
structure of authority and to develop feelings about • it , he is becoming 
apprized of th^ nature of another component, regime norms, and he is 
learning about them as well. 

We can see that the child steps into the political system through 
a number of different doors. We can expect that what makes some more 
inviting than others and the feelings he entertains while entering 
them, will undoubtedly depend in part upon the characteristics of the 
child himself, on his personality. But it will also be a function of 
the nature of what he sees. As we have already indicated, analytically 
we may treat the regime norms as distinct from that part of the regime 
that we call its structure of authority. Our political theory has 
accordingly proved to be a useful way of dividing our research efforts. 
In the present work we deal only with the kinds of images that chlldk^iU 
develop about the political authorities. As we have indicated, we 
leave for separate and Independent analysis, elsewhere, the way in 
which children acquire knowledge and sentiments about regime norms. 



What the child feels! affective image 

m 

Our purposes in baring the points of contact between a child 
and the political system are not solely to establish the resources . 
available to a particular political order for socializing its young, 
although this knowledge in itself would carry us far beyond what is . 
currently known about the sources of the input of support for a sys- 
temt But once we establish the objects toward which maturing members 
of a system are capable of- reacting, we need to inquire into how they. 
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feel about \sftiat they aee. The ij^ge formed by children as they be-^ 
come socialized has affective and judgmental as veil as cognitive 
components. 



For the input of diffuse support, the feelings and associated 
evaluations incorporated in these images will be central. To the 
extent that children have positive feelings about and estimates of 
the political authorities, we can assume that they provide us with 
evidence that they have begun to put in support for the regime. The 
folklore about the American system, especially about its, relative 
lack of instability, presupposes a high level of input of positive 
support among adults. Nonetheless even if we were to grant in advance 
that this has probably been correct, at least for much of the recent 
past, we can anticipate that like most social phenomena, there is un- 
doubtedly some variability among adults . As we lack longitudinal 
studies of members of the system, carried forward from childhood 
through adulthood, we are unable to establish the precise linkage 
between child and mature member. . Nevertheless we can anticipate that 
there ought to be some variability among children themselves . At the . 
very least our research will raise the question as to whether some 
significant association between childhood experience and adult out- . 
come ought not to be suspected. 



Conclusion 



Our plan of analysis is therefore laid out for us. To probe 
into the sources of support for the regime structure, we seek to learn 
about the way in which children make their early contacts with the 
political system, especially for that part of it that we call the struc- 
ture of authority. On general theoretical grounds we see this as a ; 
central phenomenon in any political system if some set of processes 
for making and implementing political decisions is to persist. 



To detect, document and understand the significance of the pre- 
cise way in which children reach out to the authorities we need to 
discover those figures and Institutions of political authority that the 
child first sees and the way he sees them and feels about them. In 
this way we shall be able to arrive at some judgment about how diffuse 
support for the political authorities in one system, the United States, 
emerges and perhaps begins to take the form it does. It will give us 
an empirical purchase on a difficult and amorphous concept in politi- 
cal inquiry, that of legitimacy. Those who are learning to support 
the structure of authority (negatively or positively) are also begin- 
ning to establish some attitudes towards its legitimacy. A sense of 
legitimacy, in turn, represents a major mechanism through which the 
political authorities in most systems are able to stimulate support 
for the regime. 



It has become apparent “by this time that throughout our analysis 
we shall be adopting an Important assumption about the consequences of 
early socialization. This premise is that to the extent tl^t children 
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'begin to develop positively supportive feelings towards the political 
authorities, they will tend to grow into adults whose attachment to 
the system will be less easily undermined than for those who early 
acquire negative, ?iostile sentiments. 

We would not contend that this durability attaches to all poli- 
tical acquisitions in childhood. We have already suggested that in 
areas related to allocative politics, there may well be a different 
kind of outcome. Early political acquisitions here may only be se- 
lectively consequential for adult behavior. But for those subject 
matters that deal with the basic political objects, embraced in our 
notion of system politics, we shall presume that perceptions and 
feelings formed early in life are most difficult, to dislodge than those 
of later life. They are likely tr remain as underlying latent senti- 
ments that can be evoked in later years, under the proper circumstances, 
either on behalf of or in opposition to the basic political. objects, 
depending upon their initial direction. Alienation may be as durable 
over the years as identification. . . 

Not that early images will necessarily Withstand the onslaught 
of all future events. Childhood events may be diluted and overriden 
by subsequent experiences. All we would contend is that basic child- 
hood sentiments are less easily dislodged and modified than those ac- 
quired later in life. 

As we have already observed, this is an hypothesis that is sup- • 
ported mainly by a vast body of folklore but with extraordinarily little 
hard research. "Most psychologists and social scientists agreef, it 
has been said, "that there is a special significance attached to first , 
or early learning. There is good evidence for this assumption. What . 
we dp not know, are unable to discover from the culture-personality 
[or other sources] , is what precisely it is that ,1s learned in early 
infancy and what its exact significance may be for later learning.- 
As D.O. Hebb tersely remarks: *In such matters, our ignorance is vir- 

tually complete* Yet unreliable tests demonstrate . otherwise in 
the political sphere; it seems to make sense to stand by this hypothe- 
sis as it applies to basic sentiments about the structure of political : . 
; theory.; , 
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Footnotes 




See D. Easton, A Systems Analysis of Political Life, p. llOff. 

As noted in the preceding chapter, we have already made a begin-* ; 
nlng at publishing some of our data about the socialization of 
regime norms. See footnote 000. 

Here we draw our materials from our discussion in D. Easton, op . 
cit . . pp. 205-10, sometimes paraphrasing what is said there or 
quoting from it directly without benefit of quotation marks. See 
also an extended treatment of authority by D. Easton, "The Percep- • 
tion of Authority and Political Change" in C.J. Friedrich (ed.). 
Authority (Cambridge; Harvard University Press, 1958), 170-96. 

See references to non-literate systems of various types in D. 

Easton, The Political System, pp. 139-41; D. Easton, "Political 
Anthropology", in B.J. Segel (ed.). Biennial Review of Anthropo- 
logy (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1959), 210-262; and 

I. Schapera, Government and Politics in Tribal Societies (London; 

.• Watts, 1956). 

See T. Parsons (ed.) , Max Weber ; The Theory of Social and Economic 
Organization (New York; Oxford University Press, 1947), and also 
a discussion of' personal authority in D. Easton, A Systems Analysis, 
of Political Life . 

For some exceptions, see I. Schapera, op . cit . . especially at p. 217 • 
For some remarks about these aspects, see D. Easton, op . cit .. 
pp. 207-8. 

K. Boulding, The Image, (^n Arbor; University of Michigan Press, 
1956), p. 11. 

U. Lerner, The Passing’ of Traditional, Society, (Glencoe. 111. ; Free 
Press, 1958). 

' Special conditions may change the character of what is first seen 
by the younger members of a system. For example, the special image 
that Mayor Lee of New Haven had shaped for himself led children there 
to become more quickly aware of him than would appear, to be true of 
mayors elsewhere. (F. Greensteln, Children and Politics) . Perhaps 
^Iso in rural areas and small towns we might expect local officials, 
to be better known to children than in iQore densely populated areas. 
A;R. Lindesmith and A.L. Strauss, "A Critlfue of Culture-personality 
Waitings" 15 American Sociological Review (1950) . 587-600, at p.599. 








Chapter VI 



THE IMAGE OF GOVERNMENT 



If on impressionistic grounds we had been called upon to ad- 
vance an opinion about the candidates likely to act as concrete points 
of contact between the political system and children, we might have 
expected to find them in those figures that are prestigious and salient 
for adults, such as the President, Senators, and perhaps even justices 
of the Supreme Court, at the very least. Without a monarch in the 
United States who might have stood out as a single and major honorific 
symbol, it would not be far-fetched to consider that figures such as 
these step into the breach. We shall observe later that to some ex- 
tent they in fact do, and this is especially true of the President. 

But it would not have been likely to occur to us that the mundane 
idea of government itself might somehow also take over part of the 
function that a highly prestigious, sometimes neutral figure such as . 
a monarch may play in other syst^s. 



Yet our data tell us that in the American political system 
most children in our group do acquire an overview of the structure of 
authority, and at a very early stage. They achieve it through an 
ability to handle the idea of government and to give it some kind of 
concrete meaning. It is here that we find one of the first and major 
points of contact between children and the regime. It is certainly 
the only one that comes at all close to the theoretical notion of a 
structure or pattern of authority. 



That the child may come very early to some ideas about govern- 
ment as symbol or substance has marked theoretical as well as empirical 
significance for his developing relationship with the system. If the 
child were only to apprehend the political authorities one by one, it 
would be difficult for him td arrive at the point where he could even 
visualize, much less articulate, s^me overall structure of which the 
authorities are part. To the extent that this area of political life 
remained structureless for him and fragmented, he would be linked to 
the political system only through individual strands connecting with 
specific figures of authority. The child would have little initial 
sense of ah enduring structure of authority that encompassed more than 
a summation of the individual authority figures familiar to him. 



Furthermore, without some geueraliscd conception of authority 
to which to relate himself, it is difficult to imagine how a child 
would Incorporate into his developing' cognitive image any new politi- . 
cal figure or institution about which he learned or that was created 
as he matured. In effect we would expect that as he bec£>me aware of . 
new political figures, he would have to be persuaded of their legiti- 
macy on an ad hoc basis. He could not be expected to assimilate them 
to an existing perceived pattern of authority, automatically attribut- 
ing to the new figures or institutions the same kind of legitimacy as : 
he extended to the whole existing configuration of authorities. We ; ; 
are not prepared to say that the idea of government does in fact pro-; 
vide the child, with a general intellective container, as it were, - 



Into which he can put each new object of authority. But we shall see 
that at the very least it does serve to generalize his limited experi- 
ences with or perceptions of discrete political authorities*. 

The theoretical implications of a conception of government 
therefore are considerable. It would seem to provide the* child with 
a conceptual device for grasping, however Inchoately and awkwardly, 
the presence of some structure of authority. 



The Child's Early Recognition of Government 



Crystallization of the concept "government” 

When do our respondeiaLts first begin to recognize the general 
category of things labeled "government"? One simple way of exploring 
this is to see whether the child himself thinks he knows what the word 
"government" means, even if no verbalization of his understanding is 
called for. On this simple test we find that even the seven- and 
eight-year old child, in grade 2, is likely to feel that he has at-. ' 
talned some rudimentary grasp of this general concept. * 

From the simple data presented in Table VI. 1 we find that 27 
per cent of the second-grade children feel soma uncertainty about the 
concept. This proportion declines rather regularly over the grades, 
however, so that for the eighth-grade children, only 10 per cent ex- 
press this uncertainty. In general, these data suggest that a con- 
siderable portion of the youngest children felt it had already cry- 
stallized some concept of government prior to our testing. With each 
higher grade level the likelihood that the children did not feel they 
had formed some concept decreases. With these data— and similar data 
from other protocols— as a background, it is plausible for us to pro- 
ceed to a more detailed consideration of the content of the child's 
understanding of government. 



Symbolic associations of the concept "government" 

As it appears that the child is rather likely to develop some 
working conception of government in these early years, we can move on 
to ask: Is there any specific content to this concept, especially of 

a kind that is political in character? We might well expect that 
because of the inherent ambiguity and generality of th& term, even 
for adults, considerable differences and disjunctiveness would char- 
acterize it for aggregates of children. Our findings do, in part, 
support this expectation. Yet there are clearly some dominant pat- 
terns in these collective conceptions, and these patterns vary to a 
large degree with the age and grade level of the children. 

Tc get fairly directly at the dominant patterns in this period 
and at the way in which they change, we devised a pictorial represen- 
tation of government. It took the form of t^S^ten symbols as shown 
in Figure VI. 1. piese symbols emerged distinctively in our pre-test • 
data when children, were asked either to define goverxu&ent or to free 
associate with a list of words, one of which was government. - 



Tabl* VI»1> Development of a Sense of Confidence In Understanding the Concept 
of Covemment: Percent at Grade Hho Mark lhat They Are Not 

Sure What Government Means •'* 



Grade 


% 


(N) 


2 


11 


(1655) T 


3 


19 


(X678) i 


4 


18 


(1749) 1 


5 


11 


(1803) i 


6 


12 


(1749) : 


T 


8 


(1723) 1 


8 


10 


(1695) j 



*CA*9, page 12 » Item 55» *'Some of you may not be sure uhat the 
iford governme nt means* If you are not sure idiat government means» 

*put .an X In the box beloN*” ;* v • ';> 







Figure VI. 1. CA-9 Qucitlonnalre Item Page 4. 
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The pattern of response to these ten symbols Is shown In Table 
VI. 2. Several interesting- facts are suggested. If we take 20 per 
cent as a rough guide to what we might expect purely by chance as a 
. maximum level of response to each of the ten symbol options (for two- 
answer format) » we see that only four of these pictures were chosen 
with a frequency greater than chance.' These four were George Washing- 
ton, Voting, Congress, and President Kennedy. These are selected with 
considerably greater frequency than any of the others, but this domi- 
nance varies by grade level. For the youngest children, the two most 
popular options are the two Presidents, Washington and Kennedy. But 
these choices drop in the later grades. In Figure VI. 2, the develop- 
mental curves for the four dominant options are plotted over the grade 
span in order to interpret more easily the major changes that are 
taking place. 

It would appear that, in terms of these symbols, the youngest 
child's perception of government is quite likely to be framed by the 
'few personal figures of high governmental authority that cross his 
cognitive horizon, probably both in the school (where the portraits 
. of presidents are often prominently displayed) and outside. The young 
child focuses most directly upon personal or perhaps "charismatic" 
aspects of the political authorities for his interpretation of what 
government is. But as he moves into the middle years, there is a • 
greater likelihood that his attention will be turned to rathtr dif- 
ferent, prominent aspects of the authorities. Thus he revises his 
notions to include the Congress and drops George Washington— who suf- 
fers a precipitous decline after his initial showing. 

Undoubtedly, the growing adoption of Congress reflects an 
awareness of several things, and these are supported by various other 
data. First, the older children become more aware of the g^up charac- 
ter of government rather than simply identify it with single persons. 
Second, the more frequent choice of Congress probably also reflects a* 
greater awareness of governmental institutions— particularly the on- 
going organizations engaged in law-making (as suggested undoubtedly 
in the beginning social studies, history, or civics texts). Children 
move from a very personalized conception of governmental authority to 
one that emphasizes the "legal-rational", institutionalized aspects, 
to continue the Weberian parallel. We may characterize this more 
generally as a shift from a personal^ i to an impersonal image of 
government. 

Third, children appear to reflect a greater awareness of the 
representative character of these institutions. Impersonalization 
of authority is coincident with some growth in the recognition of 
regime norms, in this case of the rules of behavior that contribute 
to representation. This conclusion is borne out to some degree by 
the marked age shift which occurs as represented by the older child's 
• greater tendency to pick "voting" as the best picture of our govern- 
ment. By grade eight nearly half the children choose voting. This 
suggests some beginning awareness of the regime rules associated xd.th 
popular democracy and the expected role of ordinary people in it^ 

The child's conception of government is, therefore, brought 
in stages from far to neat, from one small set of persons to many y 
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TaMe Vla2. Oevelopaent of a Cognitive Xvage of Govenvents Syid>olic Association^ 



people, from a personalis tic to an impersonalized form of autho!rity, 
and toward an awareness 'of the institutionalization in our system of 
such regime norms as are embodied in the idea of a representative, 
popular democracy* Not that all of these children are going through 
these* stages of cognitive development*^ But the patterns which emerge 
seem very striking and they are supported in various ways from our 
other data* 

Generally, therefore, in these data about the cognitive de- 
velopment of this rather abstract category of the individual's poli- 
tical thought, we detect more than a mere glimmering of a concept* 
Furthermore, the mergent conception in this instance reflects some 
fairly wide and regularly changing comprehension for aggregates of 
children* 

This suggests that society is probably expending considerable 
energy in an effort to transmit a concept deemed appropriate in the 
American political system. If we compare children with their teachers, 
for example, (Table VI. 2) we find that the latter most roundly endorses 
the two options dominant for the eight-grade children* The propor- 
tions are even higher for the teachers, however, so that in terms of 
the statistical norms, they stand perhaps closer to the end-state sug- 
gested by the direction of movement of the children* Thus the teachers 
—who may be important agents contributing to the child's political and ^ 
general conceptual development— have a concept that is in line with the 
child's apparent mature tional tendencies* One could hypothesize, there- 
fore', that a part of society's efforts to inform the child is reflected • 
in the teacher's responses* 



The concept of government and the lawmking function 
* ^ 

A supporting piece of evidence which is connected to che general 
pattern of development just described, but supplements it from the stand- 
point of governmental functions (rather than from the structural aspects 
of the concept alone), has to do with the child's changing awareness of 
the chief raw-makers in our system of government. One thing we found 
was that, of the various kinds of political or other functions that 
the child most readily associates with government, the making of laws 
is very prominent* When the child is asked, "What does the government . 
do?"*, he is quite likely to answer that he, it, or they make the laws. 

In one itistance, Patrick, age 8, son of a truck driver and loader, and 
In third grade at a Chicago area school, when asked in a personal inter- 
vi«w, "What is government?", replied; "It's like governor* It keeps 
all the laws." In the same vein, but at a little older age, Andrew, 

10, son of a commercial photographer and in fifth grade in l:he Chicago 
area, replied: "That's where they make the law, pass it on, and give. 

It to the Supreme Court, then to the President, and then it is passed 
on to us and it— well, we are supposed to abide by it." 

We could use this transparent awareness of the law-making ac- 
tivity to probe further into the child's image of government* A ques- 
tionnaire item that we presented in this connection read: "Who makes 

the laws? Put an X next to the one who does the most to make the 
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laws." The options were; (1) Congress, (2) President, (3) Supreme 
Court,. (4) I don't know. The same pictures as before were used. In 
Table VI. 3 we see the patterns of change over the grade span for this 
aspect of the child's understanding. 

Here the President's early dominance is apparent, but Congress 
gradually supplants him by grade 5. Thus, by the middle grades the 
child is both Increasingly prone to Identify Congress as the chief 
source of law-making as well as a more representative symbol of our 
government than the President. 

If this trend should continue into adulthood , we would expect 
considerable support for Congress as the primary institution of govern- 
ment vis-^-vis the President. We would expect that, of the opposing 
observations of Max Lemer and Robert Lane, for example, those of Lane 
would be given greater credence. Lerner observed (as cited by Lane) 
that "When the .As^ican thinks of his government", he thinks first of 
the President as^its symbol. If "first" means while he Is a second 
or third grader, then Lerner is correct. But this does appear to be 
the sense in which he is using the word. 

In light ^of the developmental trends we see in our data, our - 
respondents seem to resemble more closely the "common men" in Lane's 
Eastport study. Lane found that his respondents were more likely to 
perceive government in terms of its legislative functions than its 
administrative or judicial ones. 3 Government is thought of in terms 
of its products, the laws it makes. ^ As far as the common men in 
Eastport were concerned. Congress was the most important focus of 
their concept of government. These subjects consider government and = 
Congress as benign, helpful, and responsive— an organisation "worlxr* 

Ing for the people, not merely restraining them". 3 

All of these findings converge with our data as far as the 
developmental trends are concerned. The oldest children in our test 
group are those who most resemble the common men of Eastport. One 
can therefore interpret what we find as an indication that this image 
of governo^ent is not confined to the period of Lane's study but seems 
to imvc more general application. Our respondents tend over the grades 
toward the adoption of a vision of government which puts great empha- 
sis upon Congress as the center of government, upon law as its most 
visible product, and upon benign, helpful, protective, and responsive 
qualities as those most appropriately describing its manner of opera- 
tion. The latter, more affective part of their image will be discussed 
shortly after we present some further findings on their cognitive de-. 
velopment. 

A further item bears out this emphasis that the child gives 
to Congress in his conception of government. In our final instrument 
we asked our test group in the eight cities "Who does most to run the 
country?". This emphasis on executive activity is not as salient in 
the child's conception of government as is the law-making function. 
Nevertheless it is an important subsidiary one. As one ten year old 
child from fifth grade in, a Chicago suburban school put it in reply 
to our question, "What is government?": "A group of people that make 




Taibl# VI«3» Development of an Auareneas of the Chief Laii«Hdcev 



(percent of children and teachers responding) 



Grade 


Congress 


President 


Supreme 

Court 


Don't 

Know 


Total 


H Be« 
anondlns 


N Not 
Resoondlns 


Grade 2 


5 % 


76 


11 


8 


100 % 


1627 


28 


Grade 3 


11 


66 


17 


6 


100 


1648 


30 


Grade 4 


28 


44 


21 


7 


100 


1723 


26 


Grade 5 


57 


19 


20 


3 


99 


1793 


10 


Grade 6 


65 


13 


18 


3 


99 


1743 


6 


Grade 7 


72 


9 


16 


3 


100 


1712 


11 


Grade 8 


85 


5 


8 


1 


99 


1690 


5 


Teachers 


96 % 


1 


3 


0 


100 % 

U J 


i 339 


5 



*CA«9» page 7» Item 33. "Nho makes the laws? tut an X next to the one idio does 
the most to make the laws." 



the rules and sort of in charge of what's going on but not completely 
in control In the United States." 

Table VI. A indicates that among the options provided, the " 
President Is selected with highest frequency. Yet even In this ques- 
tion Congress movW from 4% at grade 2 to 35% by grade 8. We also 
need to note that the movement is in the direction of the collective 
opinion levels of the teachers, 61% of whom pick Congress. 

This question strongly hints at an executive rather than a 
legislative activity of government. Yet even with this emphasis. 
Congress develops considerable strength in these years in the cogni- 
tive map of government, in comparison with the President. 

’ • • ■ 

Differentiation of the public sector 



Even though the children assert a growing awareness of govern- 
ment as an idea and object, are they, in fact, able to distlTigulsh it 
as a sphere separate from other areas of social life? If attitudes 
towards the authorities as an object are to have relevance for later 
ties to the system, we need some evidence indicating that even in their 
earliest grades children are, in fact, able to recognize some minimal . 
difference between that which is governmental and that which is not. 
Only under such conditions could we infer that attitudes towards govern' 
mant— to which we shall turn in a moment— refer to distinctively politi- 
cal bonds. 

To discover whether the child's declared knowledge of what 
government means includes a capacity to discriminate governmental 
from nongovernmental objects, we chose to test his awareness of the 
difference between what we normally view as the public and private 
sectors of life. A variety of contexts could be used to explore this 
differentiation— activities of various kinds, organizations, symbols, 
or persoxmel. We have chosen 'the last for our test because we found 
that the formulation, "people who do various jobs to help the communi- 
ty", is a rather familiar context for the child who has been exposed ' 
to the beginning social studies texts. The child learns that a var- . 
lety of "community helpers" exist, ranging from doctors and nurses 
to firemen and street sweepers. 

What we asked was very simple. Taking various occupations— * ' 

milkman, policeman, soldier, judge, postman, and teacher— we said: 

"Here are some people. Which ones work for the government?" Then 
followed six questions with an appropriate picture for each such as: 
"Does the MILKMAN work for the government?". The options were: (1) 

Yes> (2) No. 

Only the first of these people was considered by us to be 
clearly outside the governmental system as determined by his occupa- • 
tlon.6 Of the rest, two were more directly local government workers 
—the policeman and the teacher; two were clearly national govern- 
ment workers'^the soldier and the postman-; and one was indeterminate , 
as among levels— the judges 

■ . 99 -- 




Tablft VI. 4. Dcvtlopment of an Awareness of "Hho Does Moat to Run the Countty*'* 



(percent of children and teachers responding) 



Grade 


Congress 


President 


Supreme 

Court 


Don't 

Know 


Total 


M Re- 
sponding 


N Not ' ' 

Responding 


Grade 2 


4 % 


86 


3 


7 


100 % 


1627 


28 


Grade 3 


7 


85 


3 


5 


100 


1662 


16 


Grade 4 


13 


77 


3 


6 


99 


1725 


24 


Grade 5 


20 


72 


4 


4 


100 


1796 


7 


Grade 6 


25 


66 


5 


4 


100 


1744 


5 


Grade 7 


28 


64 


5 


3 


100 


1711 


12 


Grade 8 


35 


58 


4 


3 


100 


1683 


/ 12 

.If 


Teachers 


61 % 


36 


3 


0 


lOOX 


338 


6 




*CA«9» page 9» Item 41« "Who does the most to run the country? Put an X In the 
box nest to ^e one Who does the most to run the country*" 
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VMMm Dev«lopimint of an Awareness of the Public and Private Sectors 



(percent of children and teachers responding) 



Grade 


Milkman 


Policeman 


Soldier 


Judge 1 


Postman 


— 1 
Teacher 


__.au U 

Responding 
(varies by item) 


Grade 2 


29 % 


86 


68 


86 


57 


48% 


1601-1626 


Grade 3 


31 


89 


79 


88 


63 


55 


1627-1636 


Grade 4 


28 


91 


83 


89 


71 


58 


1702-1730 


Grade 5 


21 


89 


90 


90 


80 


63 


1778-1792 


Grade 6 


16 


88 


93 


92 


86 


64 


1730-1747 


Grade 7 


13 


82 


96 


94 


89 


64 


1697-1718 


Grade 8 


8 


81 


98 


94 


93 


59 


1681-1692 


Teachers 


1 % 


77 




100 


91 


99 


U5S, 


330-341 



^CA**9t pages 11-12 » items 49-94> "Here are some people. Which ones work for the 
government? Does the „ , work for the government?" Table entries are 
percent answering "yes". 



Several things are apparent from Table VX.5, Of these workers, 
the milkman is the one (as we would expect) who is least often identi- 
fied as a member of the public sector. Around 70 per cent of the 
youngest children were able to make . an accurate assessment of his non- 
governmental status. From grade 4 on, this proportion steadily in- 
creased so that by grade 8, less than 10 per cent were in error. 

. For the rest, the youngest children most easily recognized 
that the policeman and the judge belong in the governmental sector. 

Then come the soldier, postman, and teacher in that order. Both the 
soldier and postman— the more nearly exclusively national government 
workers— increase in the proportions of children endorsing them at 
successively higher grade levels, until, by grade 8, they are the 
ones who, with the judge, get the greatest governmental identifica- . 
tlon. 

The teacher, on the other hand,’ does not really make any major 
gains over the grades; her governmental status remains somewhat am- . 
blguous. This effect holds for the teacher respondents as well. 

Somehow the status of the teacher is a more complex one. 

That something else is probably at work in the children is 
seen when we compare their perceptions of the teacher and the police- 
man— both local-govermaental in status with the other figures. Over 
the grades both teacher and policeman suffer some net decline in the 
proportions of children endorsing their governmental status while the 
other government workers show gains. Possibly the older child is more 
likely to direct his attention to the national level of his image of 
government, and, therefore, his differentiation ±s conflicted for local 
government workers. This would fit other somewk^t similar findings 
about the child's greater awareness of the national than of the lower 
levels of government. 7 It also explains the markedly lower percentage 
of teachers who identify policemen and teachers as working for the 
government. 

In general, the cMld is his elementary years attains the 
capacity to differentiate the governmental sector of behavior from 
the nongovernmental. This does not mean that he is able to do so in 
every conceivable way. Our data suggest only that he is increasingly 
able to do this for the personnel of government. His concept of gov- 
ernment, therefore, does become a differentiated one, at least. in 
these terms. Again, this suggests a development beyond that of only 
a rudimentary grasp of this complex object in these early years of 
political awareness. 

There is thus sufficient content in the child's perception . 
of government for us to have some confidence that when we now come 
to talk about his attitudes toward this object, it will reflect af- 
fect towards genuinely political (that is, public) authorities. It ■ 
will also prove significant for our interpretation that there is even 
a tendency to thixUc of government at the national rather than at the 
local level. 



views of thcs informal processes of government 

It is apparent that as the children in our test group acquire 
some understa\iding of government, they see it largely in what as adults 
we would conceive to be formal terms. They see those roles that have 
official recognition in the Merican political system. These are well* 
defined offices for which requirements and behavior are formally pre- 
scribed. 

That the child should become, familiar with this aspect of the 
structure of political authority accords well with the more general 
theory of soclalltatlon already mentioned. It holds that adults tend 
to ^communicate the formal, recognized structure first. ^ According to 
this theory only as children grow older would adults feel that they . 
are equipped to understand and appreciate the other things that go 
in a structure, what in social science we recognize as the important.; v 
informal processes and infrastructures through which the business of •; 
a group gets done. 

•* . > 

\ . • 

Our data would seem to bear out this general hypothesis. 

However it is not at all clear that the children acquire absolutely 
no knowledge about the Informal areas of politics . At least for the 
overall structure of authority, we do have some evidence that the 
image gradually building up in the child’s mind, about which he is 
beginning to develop feelings, also Includes some discernible Informal 
aspects. It is true, our pretest data suggested that this aspect of 
governmental awareness was relatively low in these early years. As 
a result, we found it difficult to devise Instruments to tap the pro- 
perties of the small degree of awareness likely to be present. Never- 
theless we were able to detect some of the earliest beginnings of the 
Informal parts of the image, if only from the fourth grade onwards.^ 

We had the child rate various people in the extent to which . 
they helped to make laws for the country. We asked: "How much do 

these people help decide which laws are made ' for our country? Very 
much. Some, Very Little, or Not at All? Put an X for each person or ; 
group of persons listed below." We Inicluded: rich people, unions, 

the President, newspapers, churches, the Average Person, Policeman, 
and Big Companies. We hoped to get some overall assessment of the 
child’s relative awareness of participation by these various actors 
in the processes of government. The way these acto^rs lined up over 
the grades in the child’s perception is in Table VI. 6 

The children who responded to these items are clearly willing 
to assess the relative influence of these political actors differently - 
and there are marked age trends for some of them. The President is 
far and away the actor of most importance in the law-making process, 
according to the child’s perception. We might have suspected this 
from our knowledge of the child’s previous emphasis on the formal as-f ' 
pects of government. This assessment remains high across the grades. 

At a considerable distance are various extragovernmental groups and 
strata, parts of the political infrastructure— rich people, unions, 
big cosq»anles, newspapers, and churches. Of these unions (which were 



nuch do thtio poopflo holp decide niiich leiie ere aide for our country?*** 

(percent of those responding) 





CA-9, page 30, items 22-29 
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iliite 



104 








rrr- 

Very 

Huch 


2*, 

Some 


3, 

Very 

little 


4. 
Not 
at All 


Total 


Ln -Be- 
sponding 


N Not 

Responding 
















Grade 4 


18 % 


51 


22 


9 


m % 


1230 


519 


Grade 5 


8 


56 


25 


11 


110 


1563 


240 


Grade 6 


5 


58 


26 


11 


ICO 


1586 


163 


Grade 7 


6 


56 


28 


10 


100 


1609 


114 


Grade 8 


8 


59 


25 


8 


100 


1597 


98 


Teachers 


19 % 


71 


7 1 


3 


1001 


323 


21 


**nnlons** 


» 

K • 

1 

e 


Grade 4 


36 % 


53 


9 


2 


IGOX 


IKl 


608 


Grade 5 


34 


56 


8 


2 


100 


1540 


263 


Grade 6 


31 


57 


10 


2 


100 


1582 


167 


Grade 7 


26 


bl 


11 


3 


101 




127 


Grade 8 


25 


63 


11 


2 


101 


1612 


83 


Teachers 


37 I 


. 59 

#• 


3 


1 


lOOX 


328 


16 


**The president** 


• 

, t 


Grade 4 


89 % 


10 


1 


0 


100 % 


1499 


250 


Grade 5 


87 


12 


1 


0 


100 


1773 


30 


Grade 8 


87 


11 


2 


1 


101 


1728 


21 


Grade 7 


85 


13 


2 


1 


101 


1704 


19 


Grade 8 


84 


14 


1 


0 


99 


1674 


21 


Teachers 


66 X 


33 


1 


0 


100* 


331 


13 



Grade 4 
Grade 5 
Grade 6 
Grade 7 
Grade 8 


14 X 
10 
10 
12 

15 


50 

46 
44 

47 
52 


25 

29 
31 

30 
24 


11 

14 

14 

11 

9 


100 X 
99 
99 
100 
100 


1407 

1695 

1673 

1676 

1642 


342 

108 

76 

47 

53 


Teachers 


38 X 


55 


5 


2 


100 X 


328 


16 



Mi 
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Table fcont»> "How much do thece people help decide mhich lame are made 

for our country?" 



(percent of thoee responding) 



"Churches" 




1. 

Very 

Much 


2. 

Some 


3. 

Very 

Little 


4. 

Not 
at all 


Total 




N Re- 
sponding 


H Sot 
Respondlns 




















Grade 4 




28 % 


38 


22 


12 


100 % 




1365 


384 


Grade 5 




18 


45 


25 


12 


100 




1660 


143 


Grade 6 




13 


42 


30 


15 


100 




1611 


138 


Grade 7 




11 


45 


32 


12 


100 




1663 


60 


Grade 8 




10 


46 


34 


11 


101 




1615^ 


80 


Teachers 




5 X 


60 


29 


6 


100 




329 


14 



"The Average Person" 



Grade 4 
Grade 5 
Grade 6 
Grade 7 
Grade 8 


11 % 
V 
10 
9 

14 


52 
54 
51 
51 

53 


29 

27 

30 
33 

28 


9 

8 

9 

7 

5 


101 % 
100 
100 
100 
100 


1392 

1703 

1680 

1681 

1648 


357 

100 

69 

42 

47 


Teachers 


U X 


63 


21 


1 


99 


331 


13 



"goliceaen" 





Grade 4 
Grade S 
Grade 6 
Grade 7 
Grade 8 


35 % 
22 
15 
10^ 
.7 


50 

58 

59 
56 
58 


12 

16 

21 

29 

29 


3 

3 

■ 5“ 

5 

6 


100 % 
99 
lOfI 
100 
100 


1475 

1731 

1697 

1684 

1640 


274 

72 

52 

39 

55 




Teachers 


2 X 


52 


39 


8 


101 X 


327 


17 



"Bitt Companies" y . 





Grade 4 


24;% 


47 


20 


9 


100 X 




1314 


435 




Grade 5 


17 


51 


23 


8 


99 




1668 


135 




Grade 6 


If 


51 


25 


10 


100 




1646 


103 




Grade 7 


10 


56 


26 


8 


100 




1663 


60 




Grade 8 


9 


58 


26 


8 


101 




1627 


68 




Teachers 


33 X 


•» 

63 


3 


1 


100 X 




326 


18 
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read out the children as "labor union") evoke the greaiiest Image of 
Influence for these urban children, and from the earliest grades. 

Policemen, the other official government actors, do .well at 
first, but quickly decline as participants In the law-making process. 

The child In this Instance moves away from an over-estimation of the 
role, of policemen and thus, towards the distribution exhibited by their 
teachers. 

The Interpretation of the average person's role is below that 
of the groups, strata and official actors yet It does show again just 
> at' the end of the period. Thus, there Is some movement on this Item 
toward a greater assessment of the weight of the individual In the 
political process. 

On most of these Items, the teachers (who perhaps represent 
the adult view here) are at some distance from the child. They slight- 
ly devalue the role of the President, policeman, and churches compared 
to the children's aggregate judgment, but the children are moving in 
their direction. Fox the other actors, the teachers are somewhat more 
Inclined, as a group, to rate them higher in thrlr level of participa- 
tion. The teachers' awareness c£ the role of i:i 'rest groups such as 
big companies, opinion leaders such as newspapers, and more heavily 
weighted social strata like "rich people" If higher and perhaps closer 
to the one professional students of politics would enlorsc. The chil- 
dren would seemingly have some distance to go, therefore, In the develop- 
ment of an Image of government which Includes Informal, group-related 
actors and .the informal dimensions of Merican government. At least • 
this Is suggested by these somewha.t indirect data. 

In spite of this only partial realization of the existence of 
a political Infrastructure there Is some sorting out of the informal 
actors in these years , even If the process look^ as though it may be . 
one still subject to considerable later- development. The President, 
as chief liidivldual actor In the system, gets a very high rating and 
,1s clearly set off from the others. The child is thus acutely aware 
of the 7 iTole of formal authorities. To this extent, the child has a 
developed orientation. The other Informal actors are not greatly dif- 
ferentiated and all are allocated some Influence. Thus the children's 
second major orientation seems to be one which sees political influence 
as diffuse, even If some actors are accorded slightly more Influence 
than others. The children seem to lack, however, a third element which 
Is more likely to present for the teachers. This Is a relatively heavier 
weighting of some of these actors, such as unions, big companies and 
newspapers. But it Is clear that in reacting to government as a poli- 
tical object the child has begun to pick up a few hints that Its', ac- 
tions may not be entirely accounted for by thd behavior of the B^resl- - 
dent or other formal authorities alone. 

■i • ^ 

Summary of the child's developing cognitive Image 

As a possible object toward which affect. might be. directed, the 
Idea of government undergoes far-?reaching changes'^in the cognitive de- 
velopment of the child In our test group. As he passes through grades 



two to eight, he begins with a rudimentary notion In which government 
Is personal In character, represented by a few Mgh-ranM;ng and visible 
leaders. But as he grows older, the child sees government In less 
personal terms. He becomes Increasingly aware of Its group character 
and Its major Institutions; he learns something about the norms (vot- 
ing) of a representative and popular democracy. In addition,. It Is 
crucial that the child proves Increasingly able to Identify govern- 
ment as something that is different from the private sector of life, 
however the latter may be defined In different epochs of society. 

All of these perceptions suggest that, aside from any feelings that 
may be associated with government, the efforts by society to convey 
some representation of this abstract object are by no means In vain. 

!lo8t children In our group are not devoid of some conception about 
an overall structure of authority by the time they leave elementary . 
school. Indeed they even begin to discern the far more subtle Infor- 
mal Influences at work on the authorities. In only as through a glass 
darkly. . . ' , 

The Child's Affective Response to Government * 

Although analytically we are able to separate the cognitive 
aspects of the Image of government from accompanying feelings towards. . 
it, empirically they go hand in hand. For an understanding of t^e way 
In which the American political system stimulates diffuse support for ; 
the structure of authority it is critical to appreciate the fact that 
from the v^ry beginnfig of his awareness — at its most rudimentary 
stage— the child interprets government as something provided to fur- 
ther his welfare and that of the people around him. The benevolent, 
protective, helpful, and otherwise positive qualities of government 
constitute the first and continuing overall context of evaluation. 

Even at the end of this perlod—wheh the child is thirteen or fourteen 
years of age; and government and Individual authorities, such as the 
President and the policeman, are beginning to be seen less Ideally— 
the child still regards them as great blessings. If slightly mixed 
ones. • ^ 

The dhild thus \continues to endorse government even though 
what he 'understands It to be is changing. Having started off his • , 
evaluation in highly positive terms, he seems reluctant to give It 
up. In this we see, perhaps, the early formation of a bond that is 
hard to loosen. It is a bond that may predispose the future adult 
to extend diffuse support for the governmental system, assuming no 
major deflective^e:j?periences. ^ ’ 

The child's approval of government's role 

In our pilot data we found such a uniformly favorable affec- • 
tlve image of government, from the earliest grades onward, that we : 

felt no special large-scale effort was necessary In our final instru- . . 
ment to demonstrate this sentiment. For example, in opr early interr > 
views and open-ended test questions, we found this feeling In state- 
ments rangl^ from "Government Is a good man" or "Government Is love" . 
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to "He igovernment] Is a" man that helps people vhen they are in need* 
He gets the taxes to help the people with. He sees that everything 
Is all right In- the United States." 

But' we do have some more systematic data from our eight cities 
which bear upon the question. First, however, we shall present a few 
examples of our considerable body of pilot data to show how highly 
consensual our younger children's approval of government Is over the„ . 
whole grade range. 

^ In an Instrumental administered In the Chicago area, we pro- 
posed that the children either agree or disagree with statements such 
as these: 

. 1. "The government Is getting too big for America." 

, : 2. "The government meddles too much In our private lives." 

3. "The government has too much power." 

4. "The United States government usually knows what Is best 

for the people." 

5. "The government ought to give money and food to people 

out of work." 

V 10 

6. "The government should have more power over the people." 



We attempted as far as possible to retain the original wording of state 
ments of children from our pretest Interviews— but reversing the Items 
In several cases. The patterns of response to these statements are 
shown In Table VI. 7. 

We see that children at all of these grade levels roundly ap- 
prove of government. They reject, at a fairly high level of agreement 
(75 per cent or more) , the first thi^estatements about the scope of 
government becoming too large. and 5, on the other hand, 

reflect approval of the role of government in guiding and caring for 
the people, and these statements elicit a high level of agreement. 

Only for the last statement do we see any impetus toward restricting 
the role of government; the children like It the way It is. 

The overall response in one which Is better characterized as 
a collectivist endorsement than Individualistic disapproval of our 
restraint about' go^'emment. In spite of the great myth of rugged 
individualism whi( 2 h Is presumed to pervade the Anerican consciousness, 
these children, at least, seem to be inclined toward the opposite kind 
of feeling, about government. The government knows what is best and 
ought to care for the less fortunate (as so one's parents for members 
of the family, we may Infer). The child as revealed In this limited, 
test Is inclined to see government as wise and succorant. He begins 
as something of a natural collectivist, and whatever Individualistic , 
tendencies he may fixhlblt are developed later on* 



Table VI. 7. Attitudes Toward the Role of Government 





1. 

"The govern- 
ment is 
getting too 
big for 
America . " 


2. 

"The govern- 
ment meddles 
too much in 
our private 
lives." 


3. < 

"The govern- 
ment has 
too much 
power." 


4. 

"The govern- 
ment usually 
knows what 
is besc for 
the people." 


5. 

"The govern- 
ment ought 
to give mone> 
and food to 
people out 
of work." 


6. 

"The govern- 
ment should 
have more 
power over 
the people." 


Grade 


% 

Agree (N) 


% 

Agree 


(») 


% 

Agree 


(N) 


% 

Agree 


00 


% 

Agree 


00 


% 

Agree (N) 


3 


16 


(113) 


28 


(108) 


36 


(116) 


80 


(69) 


70 


(69) 


22 


(69) 


4 


14 


(125) 


21 


(118) 


19 


(122) 


77 


(119) 


84 


(119) 


33 


(120) 


5 


10 


(118) 


17 


(116) 


22 


(118) 


87 


(117) 


80 


(117) 


24 


(117) 


6 


7 


(146) 


19 


(145) 


10 


(146) 


84 


(145) 


78 


(143) 


13 


(145) 


7 


13 


(143) 


19 


(139) 


12 


(139 


91 


(139) 


71 


(139) 


20 


(138) 


8 


11 


(149) 


14 


(148) 


15 


(147) 


84 


(147) 


77 


(145) 


19 


(145) 



^These questions are from one of our pilot questionnaires, ”ln My Opinion^ # III," 

items 50, 125, 169, 170, and 151, respectively. 
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Table VI. 7. Attitudes Toward the Role of Government® 





1. 

"The govern- 
ment is 
getting too 
big for 
America . " 


2. 

"The govern- 
ment meddles 
too much in 
our: private 
lives." 


3. 

"The govern- 
ment has 
too much 
power." 


4. 

"The govern- 
ment usually 
knows what 
is besc for 
the people." 


5. 

"The govern- 
ment ought 
to give monej 
and food to 
people out 
of work." 


6. 

"The govern- 
ment should 
have more 
power over 
the people." 


Grade 


% 

Agree (N) 


% 

Agree 


(H) 


% 

Agree 


(N) 


% 

Agree 


(N) 


% 

Agree 


00 


% 

Agree (N) 


3 


16 


(113) 


28 


(108) 


36 


(116) 


80 


(69) 


70 


(69) 


22 


(69) 


4 


14 


(125) 


21 


(118) 


19 


(122) 


77 


(119) 


84 


(119) 


33 


(120) 


5 


10 


(118) 


17 


(116) 


22 


(118) 


87 


(117) 


80 


(117) 


24 


(117) 


6 


7 


(146) 


19 


(145) 


10 


(146) 


84 


(145) 


78 


(143) 


13 


(145) 


7 


13 


(143) 


19 


(139) 


12 


(139 


91 


(139) 


71 


(139) 


20 


(138) 


8 


11 


(149) 


14 


(148) 


15 


(147) 


84 


(147) 


77 


(145) 


19 


(145) 



®These questions are from one of our pilot questionnaires, ”In My Opinion, III," 

items 50, 125, 169, 170, and 151, respectively. 
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The sixth item suggests, moreover, that the child is likely 
to be a "conservative collectivist" in that he is not much in favor 
of extending the scope of government beyond what he sees as its pres** 
ent limits. He is rather happy with government as it stands and 
would not give it "more power over the people." 

Thus, these and other pretest data revealed that the child ^s 
early contentment with government is fairly complete. He exhibits a ■ 
high acceptance of government as a given, necessary part of the natural 
environment. If the child is to develop discontent and a desire for 
change, it is undoubtedly yet to be learned. But it will be overlaid 
upon an. early base of high regard for the government. 



The child *s rating of government's qualities 

The same early positive regard for the government is shown, 
as well, over a larger group of respondents in some ratings of the 
government in our final eight cities questionnaire. Using five role 
attributes and qualities of government as descriptions, we asked the 
children in grades 4 through 8 to "think of the Government as it really 
is." The items read as follows: 



Think of the Gvocrnmenl as it really is . . . (Circle the number of your choice) CL 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Almost never 
makes mistakes 


Rarely makes 
mistakes 


Sometimes 
makes mistakes 


Often makes 
mistakes 


Usually makes 
mistakes 


Almost always 
makes mistakes 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Would always 
want to help 
me if 1 needed it 


Would almost 
•always" want to 
help me if I 
needed it 


Would usually 
want to help 
me if I needed it 


Would some- 
times want to 
help me if I 
needed it 


Would seldom 
want to help 
me if I needed it 


Would not 
usually^Avaiit to 
help me if 1 
needed it 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Makes im- 
portant decisions 
all the time 


Makes im- 
portant deci.sions 
a lot of tlie time 


Makes im- 
portant decisions 
sometimes 


Makes im- 
portant decisions 
seldom 


Almost never 
makes im- 
portant decisions 


Never makes 
important 
decisions ■ 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Can punish 
anyone 


Can punish 
almost anyone 


Can punish 
many people 


Can punish 
some people 


Can punish 
a few people 


Can punish 
no one 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 

6 


Knows more 
than anyone 


Knows more 
. . than most 
people . 


Knows more . 
than many 
people 


. Knows less 
than many 
people 


Knows less 
than most 
people 


Knows less 
than anyone 



^CA-9, p.31. items 32-36. 

A full explanation of why we used these ratings for unearthing 
the child's assessment of the government, as well as of specific authori- 
ties, ^11 be presented at a later point. Suffice it to say here that 
within the limits of testing time and the conceptual capacity of the 
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maturing child as revealed through extensive analysis of pretest data> 
these ratings were selected. Each represented a class of attributes 
in terms of which children were capable of thinking about the role of 
these political objects. Thus for role attributes, the item ’’almost 
never makes mistakes" refers to the culturally approved virtue of in- 
fallibility, "makes important decisions all the time" and "knows more 
than anyone" to expected leadership qualities, "can punish anyone" to 
perceived power (even though the word political power is not yet in 
the child's vocabulary), and "would always want to help me if I needed 
it" to benevolence, a succorrant-related property. 

Each of these ratings represents characteristics of which our • 
culture normally approves. To be close to infallible (make few mis- 
takes), to be succorrant in case of need (helps if needed), to display 
qualities of leadership (make important decisions and to be more know- 
ledgeable), and to exert power (can punish, revealed as a good indica- 
tor of power through pretest data) , are all qualities held in high 
regard by our culture, especially for those seen to be in a superior 
status o Hence to judge a person or object as high on rating scales 
pertaining to these qualities gives us a plausible if indirect measure 
of the degree of approval. This is the way in which we shall in- 
terpret the child's evaluation, of government on these characteristics. 

On these premises, it is clear that children have considerable 
respect for the leadership role that they see government as playing. 
They rank it high on making important decisions, with the mean moving 
from 1.87 to 1.51 over the grades. Some ratings, both for government 
and, as we shall see later, for specific authority figures, drop off 
with age. But unlike these, the assessment of government on this 
leadership quality moves in the opposite direction. It suggests that 
the child comes to place increasing importance on the role cf the 
government in the country. By grade 8, the percentage that sees gov- 
ernment as making important decisions, all the time, rises from an 
initial low of 35% to 58%, the largest increment in any of the extremes 
on our government scales. 

In addition, the older the children grow, the more likely are 
they to believe that government has greater knowledge than many people, 
coming close (for the mean) to knowing more than most. 59% at grade 4 
would say that government has more knowledge than anyone or most people 
and this increases to 73% by grade 8. The mean rating rises from 2.37 
to 2.15 across the grades. 

Similarly, if we accept the child's perception of the capacity 
of government to punish as a rough indicator of his view of the govern- 
ment's general power, at the same time as the childrexi conceive of the 
government as playing an increasingly significant leadership role, 
they consider that it has a growing power to do so. The mean rating 
of the government's capacity to punish, increases from 2.94 to 2.50, 
with 57% of our eighth graders alone considering that the government 
can punish anyone or almost anyone. 

Aside from any other meaning that these three ratings convey, 
the ability to make important decisions, knowledgeability, and the 
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Table VI »8 . Ratings of the Qualities of Government by Grade^ 

(percent of children responding) 



(a) "Makes important decisions" 



Grade 




1. 

All 

the 

Time 


2. 

A Lot 
of the 
Time 


3. 

Some- . 
times 


4. 

' Seldom 


5* 

Almost 

Never 


6. 

Never 


Total 


N Re- 
sponding 


N Not Re- 
sponding 


Mean 

Rating 


4 




35% 


48 


14 


2 


1 


0 


loa/o 


1494 


255 


1.87 


5 




39 


47 


12 


2 


0 


0 


100 


1783 


20 


1.79 


6 




48 


40 


10 


1 


0 


0 


99 


1738 


11 


1.68 


7 




54 


35 


9 


1 


0 


0 


99 


1714 


9 


1.59 


8 




587. 


35 


6 


1 


0 


0 


100% 


1678 


17 


1.51 



(b) 



"Knows" 



Grade 




1. 

More 

Than 

Anyone 


2. 

More 

Than 

Host 

People 


3. 1 

More 
Than 
Many 
People 


4. 

Less 

Than 

Many 

People 


5. 

Less 

Than 

Most 

People 


6. 

Less 

Than 

Anyone 


Total 


N Re- 
sponding 


N Not Re- 
sponding 


Mean 

Rating 


4 




14% 


45 


36 


3 


1 


1 


100% 


1491 


258 


2.37 


5 




11 


52 


34 


1 


1 


1 


100 


1779 


24 


2.30 


6 




14 


52 


30 


2 


1 


1 


100 


1733 


16 


2.27 


7 




16 


54 


27 


2 


1 


0 


100 


1701 


22 


2.18 


8 




15% 


58 


24 


! 2 


1 


0 


100% 


1662 


33 


2.15 



(c) "Can punish" 



Grade 


1. 

Anyone 


2. 

Almost 

Anyone 


3. 

Many 

R^eople 


4. 

Some 

People 


5. 

A Few 
People 


6. 

No 


Total 


N Re- 
spond ins 


N Not Re- 
sponding 


Mean 

Rating 


4 


14% 


29 


24 


19 


9 


5 


100% 


1489 


260 


2.94 


5 


14 


34 


25 


17 


7 


4 


101 


1776 


27 


2.81 


6 


20 


32 


23 


14 


6 


4 


99 


1735 


14 


2.69 


7 


22 


32 


24 


13 


5 


3 


99 


1705 


18 


2.57 


8 


26% 


31 


21 


13 


6 


3 


100% 


1668 


27 


2.50 
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(d) "Makes mistakes" 



Grade 


1. 

Almost 

Never 


2. 

Rarely 


3. 

Some- 

times 


4. 

Often 


5. 

Usually 


6. 

Almost 

Always 


Total , 


N Re- 
sponding 


N Not Re- 
sponding 


Mean 

Rating 


4 


30% 


43 


25 


1 


1 


1 


101% 


1499 


250 


2.02 


5 


24 


46 


28 


2 


0 


0 


100 


1787 


16 


2.10 


6 


22 


48 


27 


2 


0 


1 


100 


1740 




2.12 


7 


17 


49 


32 


2 


0 


0 


100 


1716 


7 


2.21 


8 


13% 


46 


38 


2 


0 


0 


99% 


1681 


14 


2.31 



(e) "Would want to help me if. I needed it" 



Grade 



1 . 

Always 



25% 

17 

17 

16 

14% 



2 . 
Almost 
Always 



32 

31 

31 

29 

29 



3. 

Usually 



24 

28 

28 

31 

32 



4. 

Some- 

times 



12 

16 

16 

16 

16 



5. 
Seldom 



5 

5 
4 

6 
6 



6 . 

Mot 

Usually 



2 

3 

3 

3 

3 



Total 



1007 

100 

99 

101 

10071 



N Re- 
sponding 



1488 

1777 

1735 

1714 

1676 



N Not Re- 
sponding 



261 

26 

14 

9 

19 



Mean 

R ating 



2.47 

2.72 

2.70 

2.75 

2.81 



*CA-9> page 31, items 32-36. 




possession of power are themselves valued properties in our culture. 

At grade 4 most children already have a high estimate of the govern- 
ment on these qualities. The fact that the older the children, the 
more likely are they to see government as improving along. these lines * 
would suggest a parallel growth in the respect with which government 
is held. 

When we now add the last two scales we can appreciate the 
unusually high positive affect with which children contemplate govern- 
ment. We interpreted the rating °'makes mistakes" as offering an esti- 
mate of dependability, or specifically of degrees of infallibility, 
if we may be permitted the grasmatical misdemeanor of scaling an ab- 
solute. "Would want to help me if I needed it" we adopted as an in- 
dex of the child's view of the responsive benevolence of government 
and therefore as an indication of his trust in it. Although, unlike 
the three characteristics just dealt with, assessment of both these 
qualities shows some decline wd.th age, they nevertheless do elicit a 
high regards for government, in absolute terms, over the whole span of 
grades . 



Most children in our group, in each grade, see the government 
as being virtually infallible. The youngest wear the rosiest colored 
glasses and report that the government rarely makes mistakes, with a 
mean rating of 2.02. Although the eldest children, in grade 8, lose 
some of this rosy tint, they still are close to contending that the 
government rarely makes mistakes, dropping only to a mean rating of 
2.31i Even at this grade 59% still believe that the government almost 
never or rarely makes mistakes, a rare kind of response about anybody 
from the 13 or 14 year old with his growing skepticism or worldly 
awareness. Confidence in the government's wisdom is amazingly high 
for this age group. 

Of all our items about government, "would want to help me" 
is undoubtedly the least indirect measure of affect. It reflects the 
child's conception of the concern that government has for him, especial- 
ly in time .of need. As we might expect, with a growing sense of in- 
dependence, the older child would be less likely to express likely to 
express any need for help from others. This is confirmed in the de- 
cline of the mean rating from 2.47 to 2.81. Nevertheless the absolute 
level, even for the eighth graders, remains fairly high. The percen- 
tage of those who see government as always or almost always helpful, 
a strong expression of the expectation that government will respond 
in time of need, ranges from 57% at grade 4 to 42% at grade 8. 

What significance, however, can we attach to the fact that 
as the ratings of the performance items— leadership , power and know- 
ledgeability— increase across the grades, the most affect-laden item, 
dealing with succorrance and responsiveness, declines (Figure VI. 3)? 

Does this mean that the child is changing his relationship to govern- 
ment from one based largely on generalized favorable sentiments to one 
in which he just learns to judge its capacities to perform well in 
various ways, a kind of efficiency rating? 







Highest 

Rating 




I 




Grade 



ire Mean Ratings by Grade on Five Attributes of Government 
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As children mature they are increasingly able to differentiate 
qualities in the objects they see. We would therefore expect them to 
be able to make finer discrimination amo^4g the characteristics of the 
government. This is an essential part ot growing up. But the fact 
that at the same time their least indirect expression of affect for 
the government, in our succorance rating, falls off, need not necessari- 
ly be interpreted as evidence that the child's attachment to or affec- 
tion for government is also receding. Other things may be happening. 

In the first place, the child may be i^esponding faithfully to 
perceptions of reality. He may begin to see that government is not 
always at the beck and call of the members of society. The shift in 
the mean rating towards the somewhat less helpful points on the scale 
would reflect this. 

In the second place, the child's sentiments may also be under- 
going a transformation in the way they are expressed. This interpreta- 
tion would fit consistently with what we already know about the cogni- 
tive aspects of the child's image. As he grows older the child sees 
government in more impersonal terms, as institutions rather than people. 
It seems plausible to infer that this too would inhibit the expression 
of the kind of sentiment normally reserved for people, such as that of 
seeing them as wanting to be helpful in case of need. But at the same 
time as the child depersonalizes his image of government, he does come 
to believe that government has more and more of the culturally approved 
edacities to do its job, such as leadership, power and knowledge. 

These ratings are in themselves clear expressions of confidence and trust 
in government. It would seem, therefore, that even though the level of 
response to the one specifically affect-laden item, "would want to help", 
drops off with age, this need not signal a parallel decline in the level 
of the child's attachment to government. What may be changing is only 
the child's mode for displaying his feelings. As the child grrows older, 
he becomes more reticent about expressions of emotions and more capable 
of detecting specific performance qualities. Positive sentiment is 
more likely to be revealed indirectly in his high estimate of the gov- 
ernment's capacities to perform its roles than in measures that seek to 
test affect more directly. 

The conclusion that we draw, therefore, is that the child's 
affect begins high and does not diminish but actually increases with 
age, as he learns more about the political world. Whatever later 
modifications and limits he may come to put upon his trust and appro- 
val, he does begin life vzith considerable sympathy for the government. 

Conclusion 

The findings vyhich grow out of this analysis will, perhaps, 
surprise those readers who are accustomed to think of children as in- 
nocent of political thought. For not only does the child quite early • 
begin to orient himself to the rather remote and mystical world of 
politics, but he even forms notions about its rmost abstract pa'rts— 
such as government in general . The political mairks on the tabula 
rasa are entered early and are continuously refurbished thereafter. 
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We will, perhaps, disappoint as well those readers who are 
accustomed to think of the American as one who is brought up on the 
raw meat of rugged individualism, which supposedly nourishes our na- 
tional frame. We find that the small child sees a vision of holiness 
when he chances to glance in the direction of government— a sanctity 
and rightness of the demigoddess who dispenses the milk of human kind- 
ness. The government protects us, helps us, is good, and cares for 
us when we are in need, answer most children. 

When the child emerges from his state of political Innocence, 
therefore, he finds himself a part of a going political concern which 
he ordinarily adopts immediately as a source of nurturance and proten- 
tion. His early experience of gove7mment is analogous to his early 
experinece of the family in that it; involves an initial context of . 
highly acceptable dependency. 13 Against this strongly positive affec- 
tive background . the child devises and revises his cognitive image of 
government . 

If a political system is to persist, it must somehow seek to 
provoke a flow of information about and continuously create feelings 
about its basic fprms. One of these is its general structure of au- 
thority. Although we typically do not think of the concept "govern- 
ment” in this wa*jr, it turns out to be a major device for introducing 
and orienting tb(e child to structural aspects of the political system. 
It is a st^ible term of reference for a system in which the occupants 
of j.eading authority roles may change. frequently. Government thus 
appears as a primary focus for the generation of politically suppor- 
tive (or disaicf ective) orientations . 

To maintain a social construct as varied, extensive and de- 
manding of social resources as government, a broad panoply of forces 
probably needs to be set in motion. The political socialization of 
new members is undoubtedly one of the most far-reaching and most con- 
sequential of these forces. 

Qur data suggest that in the United States a positively sup- 
portive :image of the general structure of authority is being widely 
and regularly reproduced for young new members. The average grade 
school child of our test group appears to experience some rather basic 
changes in his conception of government — changes which move him toward 
a cognitive image that harmonizes with adult formal conceptions of the 
American democratic political system. 

He begins, as a "political primitive", with a vision of govern 
ment as the ^embodiments of a man or a small set of men who constitute 
a yet dimly recognized form of external authority. This authority 
applies to the immediate envi7ronment of the child in a rather abstract 
way as wel.l as to the wider world beyond. Probably one of the first 
rcicognlzable shadows that flickers across the wall of the. cave of the 
child's unformed political mind is that of the President. He forms 
4n initial visible image of the political world, and around the Presi- 
/dent the child builds a political world, gradually incorporating more 
and more objects until his political image becomes rounded and complex 
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Tlie child, moving toward a plural, complete, conception of 
government (as our later chapters will continue to show) runs upon 
representative and popular institutions. He raises Congress and vot- 
ing in his mind's eye to positions of dominance as symbolic associa- 
tions and thus unwittingly elicits democracy in his interpretation 
of what his government is. At the same time, he is beginning to sharp- 
en his knowledge about the boundaries of government by sorting what 
is outside the realm of government from what is within it. 

Tills finally adds up to a picture supportive of the American 
democrat!^ regime, a picture that becomes rapidly and forcefully ex- 
hibited ih these years, as other data, not fully reported as yet,^^ 
confirm. Tjhe child is initiated into a supportive stance by what is 
probably high exposure to cues and messages about government, even 
while he is essentially unconcerned with such matters and too young 
to do much about them even if he wished. He learns to like the gov- 
ernment before he really knows what it is. And as he learns what it 
is, he finds that it involves popular participation (voting) and that 
this is a valuable part of its countenance. It is further reason for 
liking it; and liking it is what the child continues to do. The 
child has somehow formed a deep sympathy for government even before he 
knows that he is in some way potentially part of it. 

We know of course that such a process of changing understand- 
ing and feeling must go beyond these early years. Later experiences 
may^ also upset these earlier formed images. It could be, for example, 
that during the 1960 's, the generational impact of the Vietnam war, ra- 
cial conflict and urban deterioration and poverty are slowly nibbling 
away at the expected level of support input from many sections of the 
adult population.^® Yet from what little direct evidence there is 
about support for government per se , we can surmise that typically . ^ 
adult Americans have also been highly supportive of their government. 

In these exploratory data that we have presented, we think we see 
growing the deep roots of this past supportive sentiment. 

Furthermore, our data enable us to link up our discussion of 
the cognitive and affective aspects of the child's image of govern- 
ment, at least in a speculative way. Two things stand out in our 
data. First, the child begins with a vie;w of government as composed 
of palpable, visible persons — such as the President or a past presi- 
dent, Washington. Second, as he makes his initial contact with gov- 
ernment, it becomes a symbol of orientation to political life that is 
charged with positive feelings. If we now make the plausible assump- 
tion that a child of seven or eight is less likely to develop such 
feelings about impersonal organizations or institutions, we can ap- 
preciate the significance of the fact\ that his first glimpse of gov- 
ernment is in the form of the President. It permits the child to ex- 
press toward a figure of political authority sentiments that ha is 
already accustomed to displaying to other human beings in his immedi- 
ate environment. 

From this we would draw the hypothesis that the personalizing 
of the initial orientation to political authority has important im- 
plications for the input of support to a political system— especially 
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to its structure of authority“-as the child continues through his 
early years into adolescence • As he fills in his picture of govern- 
ment, adding, to leading figures, such institutions as Congress and 
such regime rules as votinjg, we would suggest that the feelings ori- 
ginally stimulated by his personalized view of government subtly spill 
over to embrace other aspects of the regime itself. 

But for this process it is difficult to see how impersonal, 
remote, and complex organizations such as Congress of practices such 
as voting could possibly catch the imagination of a child and win his 
approval. Yet our data do show that positive sentiments towards gov- 
ernment, even after the child has begun to see it in impersonal terms ’ 
as he moves into the later grades in elementary school, continues high 
mien we add to this the fact that the children in our group tend to 
view government as national rather than local in its scope, we can 
appreciate the cementing strength that this image must have in a sys- 
tem such as the United States. 



Foptnotes 



1. Our note on research design In Appendix 00 provides our rationale 
for speaking in developmental terms even though we did not under- 
take a real-time longitudinal study. 

2. Max Lerner, America as a Civilization (New York: Simon and Schuster, 

1957), p. 377. 

3. R. Lane, Political Ideology (New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 

1962), p. 146. 

4. Ibid . . pp. 147-8. 

5. Ibid . . pp. 145-9. 

6. Pretesting had indicated that "the millman" was as good an indicator 
as numerous other private roles such as farmer or the uniformed ser- 
vice station attendant. 

7* See F. Greeustein, Children and Politics, pp. 60-61. 

8. Page 

9. Because children in earlier grades were less able to handle ques- 
tions of this sort, we did not administer them below fourth grade. 

10. These questions are from our pilot questionnaire "In My Opinion— 
#III," items 50, 125, 169, 170, and 151, respectively. 

11. See Chapter 

12. Since we are seeking evidence about the nature and degree of the 
child's attachment to the structure of authority, we would have 
preferred to obtain a simple, unambiguous measure of affect. We 
might have been able to do so if it had been possible to ask ^dir- 
ently whether he liked the government or whether it was his f avori- 
ite, items we found useful for individual authority figures, as will 
become evident in the following chapters. But unfortunately this 
direct expression of feeling for government , even during the early 
grades when the image is personalized, did not occur in the natural 
idiom of the child. Hence we had to rely exclusively on a less di- 
rect means, through estimates of role qualities, for eliciting the 
child's feelings. 

13. Compare with the following procedure adopted for the study of images 

of federal officials, part of the structure of authority in the 
United States: "Our perceptions of the sort of people who are en- 

gaged in a. given type of employment play a large role in shaping 
our image of that employment. What we think of the professions of 
teaching, for example, is based to an important degree on the stereo- 
types we have made for ourselves about teachers. One of the aims of 
this study was to obtain as precise a notion as possible of the images 
that come to people's minds at the mention of 'federal civil servants' 
To the extent that these pictures embody qualities which are general- 
ly admired, respected, and sought after in an occupational setting, 
they can be said to exert a positive effect on the image of the fed- 
eral service as a place of employment. To the extent that the per- 
ceived qualities are not admired, respected, and sought after, the 
effect can.be said to be negative." See F.P. Kilpatrick, M.C. Cum- 
mings, Jr., and H.K. Jennings, The Image of the Federal Service 
(Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1964) p. 207.^ 



For some evidence that adults continue to conceive of government 
as povrerful and that this is an Important ingredient of the gen- 
eral image, see R.E. Lane, op . cit . , pp, 197-9. 

For a suggestion about the broad, structural source of a child's 
"collectivist" orientations~from family and later, from youth 
groups~see S.N. Eisenstadt, From Generation to Generation , p. 302 
Lane finds a corresponding view among adults in his Political Ideo- 
logy . He reports that his adult respondents charge the "govern- 
ment... with unlimited responsibility for the general welfare" 
(p.l91) and see also pp. 130 and 145-6. 

For additional confirmation of the structural significance of 
government for the child, see E. Estvan and F. Estvan, The Child ' s 
World ; His Social Perception, p , 191 . Their group of children , 
grades 1 through 6 , Interpret pictures of state and national Capi- 
tol buildings in structural rather than functional terms. They 
talk about what the government is rather than what it does. 

See for example, our article, "The Child's Acquisition of Regime 
Norms: Political Efficacy". 

We have more to say about this in Chapter XIV » 

See V.O, Key, Jr., Public Opinion and American Democracy (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1961), pp. 28-32; M. Janowitz, D. Wright, 

and W. Delaney, Public Administration and the Public : Perspec- 

tives Toward Government in ^ Metropolitan Community (Ann Arbor: 
Bureau of Government, University of Michigan, 1958), pp. 31-55; 
and Donald E<> Stokes, "Popular Evaluations of Government: An 

Empirical Assessment," in H. Cleveland and H.D. Lasswell (eds.),\ 
Ethics and Bigness . (New York: Harper, 1962), pp. 61-72. v 
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Chapter VH 


















VISIBILITY AND SALIENCE OF POLITICAL AUTHORITIES 



/ 



, ?!n the preceding chapter we have seen that the closest the 

child comes to an overarching conception of a structure of authority 
Is in his idee government. But the tendency for children to see 
people and then institutions as constituting government gives us a 
further hint about other important points of contact between the child 
and the regime. It shows that children may do more than just relate 






themselves to the symbol "government". They are capable of dlfferen* 



tlating other concrete objects of authority. Fcr them the faces of 
authority may be plur^il. 



‘■■X- 



If we are to sorf out the kinds of feelings children acquire 
.about the political authorities in a system, we need to discover who 
or what stand as the major eniibodlments of authority. Political con- 
cepts or categories are tools by which the child organizes the politi- 
cal world. What he does not perceive or conceptualize, he can have no 
feelings about. Alternatively > what he relates to e^tlonally needs : 
to be defined, as the child perceives or concelves.it, so that we may 
interpret the implications of the child’s cognitive development for 
his attachment to the regime. We need to kiiow what, the child orients 
hitiiself to if we are to discover any political significance to his emo- 
tional acceptance or rejection of the regime. 
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It is apparent that even with the limited intellective and 
emotional capacities of the child in the early grades, the political 
world is not the overwhelming confusion that we might have anticipated. 



We already know that the child sees an order in which govemment ap- 



pears. In its concrete manifestations for. the child it takes the forms 
of a President, historic figures such as George Washington, and as the 
child grows older, institutions such as Congress and voting. But we 
must now push our inquiry somewhat further into the initial contact 
points between the child and the system. Is an image of government, 
however the child may define it, the only path the child can take to 
apprehend the structure of authorities? Is this the only means at the 
disposal of the system to link the maturing member to it? 



We shall find that in the earliest years of our age span, the 
child acquires more than just this sense of government with its em- 
phasis on the primacy of the President. Our preliminary interviewing 
Impressed on us the extent to which children gloss over other figures 
that we might have esipected to appear on their cognitive horizons , 
such as mayors, judges, governors. Senators, or institutions. . Rather, 
they spy a figure of much lower status in the adult’s hierarchy of 
authority, the policeman. It is as though- at the outset the child 
saw the head-and-tail of the political animal with relative • sharpness 
and salience. What lies betwaon such as a mayor, governor. Senator, 
or judge, is not invisible or unimportant but just less distinct apd 
less significant except where special local circumstances may bring 
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one or another flgi!;re such as these to the foreground. Otherwise, only 
as children move into the t^gher grades of elementary school do other 
figures and institutions of authority begin to fall into some kind of 
recognized place. 



Relative Visibility and Saliency 






The data discussed in our previous chapter, suggest that the 
child sees these two figures, the President and policeman, and con- j 

eiders thdn of some importance. We need say little at the moment ^ 
about the significarice of the President for the child. Por the police- 
man, we need merely remind ourselves that no less than 30% of our group 
of children, in each grade, see him as an employee of government (Table 
VX.5), and therefore as a person somehow connected with political au- 
' thority. . ' 
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Even though we begin with this knowledge about the presence 
of these figures in the mind of the child, it' does not help us to 
understand the relative visibility and saliency of policeman and Presi- 
dent. It' could be that as prominent as these two figures are to the 
child, in comparison with other figures of authority not evoked by our 
questions about government, they do not loom so large, even in the early 
grades. In this event, if we are seeking to understand the way in which 
children become attached to a political system, we would be misled if 
we concluded, without further evidence, that these are really the most 
effective avenues through which the child moves towards the political ' 
'regime.. • 






In this chapter we shall present data that will help us to 
draw some conclusions about which political authorities are most easily 
seen by the child and are accorded greatest status. These are also the 
ones which will seem to us to leave the deepest impact on the conscious- 
ness of young children. We shall then be able to mav fi on to discuss 
the attributes of these authorities that seem most significant to the . 
child. It will permit' us to understand how a child comes to perceive; 
some kinds of authorities and to attribute to them the sense of legl- ^ 
timacy that is vital for the input of long-term positive or negative 
support for the system. ^ 



The Visibility of Authorities 



From the time we began to collect our preliminary interviews, 
we were concerned with the comparative status of various figures of 
authority. We needed to discover who it is the child could even be 
expected to see,. let alone cathect in the political sphere. It be- 
came quickly apparent that children in our group initially personalize 
authority and only later focus on institutions— something, as we have 
seen, that our final data confirmed. Hence we confined our attention ‘ 
to personal figures 4 Some of these were political and others non- 
polltieai in hharactjer*^^^ 6^ to find,, out 1 k>w the child 
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assigned, relative to each other, such roles as those of father, . teacher/ 
policeman and mayor, how important he considered each, the ones he liked 
the best and knew most about. We expected that questions like these . 
would give us some idea of the visibility and salience of various fig- . 
ures of authority for the child. Conversely, those figures, in the 
political sphere, visible and important for the child, would provide " 
the system with an important means, of access to the child's sentiments* 



From these initial interviews we learned that the child by 
the earliest grades had already sorted out the relative weights of 
various of these figures in society. He also knew more about, some ' 
of them and like some better than others. One striking feature of 
these preliminary data was the degree to which the President emerged / 
as a person of special distinction. One eight year old decisively : 
expressed this sentiment in an intenriew. 
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What does the President do? 



II 



A. "He runs the country, he decides the decisions that 
we should try to get out of and he goes to meetings 
and he tries to make peace and things like^^that. . ." 



Q. "When you say he runs the country, what do you mean? 
A. "Well, he's just about the boss of everything... 



It 



It 



When presented with a set of cards bearing the pictures and 
names of eleven different figures— President, Senator, governor, mayor, 
policeman, soldier, fireman, postman, judge, teacher, and father— inters 
viewed children characteristically identified the President as the most 
important in general. But specifically they also selected him as being 
the moet important in running the country, in making laws, in helping 
the country, and in being the one whom the children would most like to V 
be.- ■ 



In our subsequent questionnaire data we found this effect re- 
peated. For example, we had 338 children in the Chicago area rank 
ten figures of authority as first, second, or third, on each of five 
questions. The questions were: 



1. Who do you know the most about? 

2. ' Who would you most : like to be? 

3. Who is. most important in making the laws? 

4. Who helps you and your family the most? 

5. Who do you like the best? 



These questions were intended to test for the Importance of 



th0 authority figures es well) as their visibility / although at the 
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moment we, are primarily interested in talking about the latter quality* 
The average ranking oC each of the ten figures on the five questions ^ 
appears in Table VIX.l. 

On the first question ("Who do you know most about") which can 
be thought* to tap directly the familiarity of each of the figures to 
the cMld^ the policeman and the President are second only to father 
and teacher for the youngest children. The policeman and President 
alao score high for the third and fourth graders on *'who helps you 
and your family the most?". 

The President, moreover, is a primary model, an ego-ideal, 
for the youngest children. He ranks first for them on "who would you 
most like to be?". They also consider him at the top of the list, 
across all grades, in response to "whc is. most important In making . 
the laws?". On the fifth question, "who do you like the best?" the 
President is outranked only by father and teacher. 

Overall the President stands out both as one whom the child 
know{) about and as one whom the child sees as playing a major role 
in tlie system. The policeman is the next most visible symbol Of au- 
thority of those listed, exceeded only by the child's parent, his 
teacher, and the President. 

However little direct political meaning they may have for the 
young child, the policeman and the President are nevertheless fairly . 
well-known to him and accepted by him from the very beginning of these 
years. They elicit a sharper response, therefore, than dq the mayor, 
the judge or the Senator < The policeman becomes a "significant other" 
in several respects more easily than do the equivalent figures of 
soldier, fireman and postman. 

When we followed up some of these questions in later question- 
naires we found very nearly the same effects. Although our uxiderstand- 
Ing of the child's awareness as revealed in the previous tests led us 
to narrow the range of authority figures in these later efforts, we 
did expand the size of our test groups . We could then extend the 
reliance we were willing to put on the data. 

A question that we repeated, in slightly different form, pro- 
vides a direct measure of visibility. We asked approxistoately 1,300 
children in Chicago and Atlanta to "Put an X by the two people below 
that you know the most about". The options were: soldier, judge, 

Senator* policeman, postman and President. The results are shown in 
Table VII.2. 

On this measure, the policeman and the President again domi- 
nate, even though the postman makes an early but declining showing. 

The early prominence of the postman— as one of the front runners in 
vi6ibility--»suggests that proximity may be one of the things that in- 
creases visibility for the child. The President, we my speculate, 
is visible* because of his high status and the attendant publicity. ’ | 

Adults are 9 ore likely i^o talk about him in the presence of children ; 



Table Vll.l. Relative Visibility and Sallency of Authority Figures® 

(average ranking) 
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Nfho do vou know the most about?" 










Grade 


Fire- 

man 


Mayor 


Presr. 

ident 


Police- 

man 


Soldier 


Judge 


Teacher 


Sen>« 

ator 


Post- 

man 


Father 


M 


3-4 


6.5 


8 


4 


3 


6.5 


10 


2 


9 


5 


1 


99 


5-6 


6 


8 


3 


5 


7 


9.5 


2 


9.5 


4 


1 


113 


7-8 


6 


8.5 


3 


4 


5 ' ‘ 


8.5 


2 


10 


7 


1 


126 











"Uho would 


vou most 


like to be?" 










Grade 




Fire- 

man 


Mayor 


Pres- 

ident 


Police- 

man 


Soldier 


Judge 


Teacher 


Sen- 

ator 


Post- 

man 


Father 


M 


3-4 




10 


9 


1 


5 


4 


6 


2 


7 


7 


3 


99 


5-6 




8.5 


8.5 


i 2 


4 


5 


6 


1 


7 


10 


3 


113 


7-8 




9 


8 


! 3 


6 


4 


7 


1 


5 


10 


2 


126 







"Vlho is 


d'^st imnortant in makine the laws?" 








Grade 


Fire- 

man 


Mayor 


Pres- 

ident 


Police- 

man 


Soldier 


Judge 


Teacher 


Sen- 

ator 


Post- 

man 


Father 


M 


3-4 


7 


2 


1 


5 


8 


4 


6 


3 


10 


9 


99 


5-6 


7.5 


3 


1 


5 


10 


4 


7.5 


2 


9 


6 


113 


7-8 


10 


3 


1 


6 


8.5 


4 


8.5 


2 


7 


5 


126 









"filho helps vou and your family the most?" 








Grade 




Fire- 

man 


Mayor jPres- 
! ident 


Police- 

man 


Soldier 


Judge 


Teacher 


Sen- 

ator 


Post- 

man 


Father 


M 


3-4 




5 


6 ! 2 
7.5 1 2 


4 


7 


9 


3 


10 


8 


1 


99 


5-6 




5 


3 


6 


9 


4 


10 


7.5 


1 


113 


7-8 




7 


8 13 


2 


6 


9 


.4 


10 


5 


1 


126 



"Who do \ 


rou like the best?" 




t 


Grade 




Fire- 


Mayor 


Pres- I 


1 Pol ice- 


Soldier 


Judge 


Teacher 


Sen- 


Post- 


Father 




N 






man 




ident 


man 








ator 


man 








3-4 




5.5 


8 


3 


5.5 


4 


9 


2 


10 


7 


1 




99 


5-6 




6 


8 


3 


4 


7 


9 


2 


10 


5 


1 




113 


7-8 




7 


8 


4 


3 


6 


10 


2 


9 


5 


1 




126 



*GA-5, pages 5-9, items 13-22, 24-33. 35-44, 47-56, 60-69. 
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Table VII. 2. Relative Visibility of Soldier, Judge, Senator 

Policeman, Postman, and President 



and the mass media are known to pay more attention to the President 
than to Congress and probably other figures and Institutions.^ But 
the policeman and postman are much lower in the status hierarchy of 
society.^ and their prominence to the child, we would’ inf er> derives 
in great part from everyday familiarity and propinquity. Familiarity 
of authority figures in the political sphere may depend in part, there- 
fore, on formal status in the political structure; but it may also 
cope from the simplci fact of being close and ever-present to the child* 

Aside from the President and policeman, the other figures ' 
fall much where we might expect. The Senator is a highly invisible 
authority on this measure, the least well seen of all. The judge 
fares only a little better. These findings bore out our preliminary ;C 
interviewing. ' 



On the whole we could conclude from our pretesting thnt of 
all the figures of authority in the political system, there cmn be 
little doubt that children see the President and policeman first and 
continue to hold them in prominent view over the grades. 7in the pres-^ 
sure for space on our final questionnaire there seemed little point 
to belabor what by now had become obvious. We were prepared to take 
the high visibility of these two figures of political authority' for 
granted without further special testing. We could build .part of our 
test of the development in supportive sentiments towards the structure 
of authority around these two figures. In the complex world of poli- 
tics they at least could be seen. 



Nonetheless our final instrument does give us some supportive' 
evidence about the perceptual primacy of the President and the pc^ice- 
man. As we have already witnessed in our analysis of the child's image 
of government, the President and the policeman both are strongly as- 
sociated by the child with government, although in different ways. 

At the beginning of the grade span, the X'^resident is the best overall 
r presentative of government, from the children's point of view. He ; 
is, still rela.tiveiy important in this respect even among our oldest 
respondents. 



We have also seen in passing that although for the child the 
policeman is not very representative of governraent as a whole (Table 
VI. 2), he is nevertheless regarded in the vast majority of cases as 
a government worker (Table VI. 5). This identification is fairly con- 
tinuous ac7:oss the grades. The policeman is also considered to be 
very important in making laws , and the; young child , our interviews in- 
.dicated, detected little difference in the source of the laws, whether 



they are in fact local ordinances or national statutes. The item we 
have already examined in the preceding chapter, "how much do these peb^‘ 
pie help decide which laws are made for our country?" (Table VI. 6), . 
begins to point up the high significance of the policeman for the 
child* Through grades 4 to 7 the child ranks the policeman immedi- 
tely below the President and unions as being more influential. The 
mean 7,rank.lng for policeman through grades 4-7 is higher than for any 
others ex<gept. President and unions. Although the child senses the 
inappropriateness of associating policemen directly with the govern- j 
m^t, he dpes fa^ that ”th^ has something vital to do with^ ?^ 
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laws^whlclL In our conceptualization we desjLgnate as the . outputs of 
political authorities. 









Conversely, what Is particularly clear from these data is 
that In the early g7rades the child is not likely to conceive of Con- 
gress or the Supreme Court as playing a very significant role among 
the authorities. When we asked the child to pick the two best pictures 
representing the goverzunent, only 5% and 6% in grades two and three 
chose the Supreme Court. What is more revealing, only 6 % and 13% in* 
these grades even came down in favor of Congress, as against 49% by 
grade 8. In the lower grades, therefore, a number less than chance 
turned to Congress (Table VI .2) . Similarly when we asked our respon- ‘ 
dents to indicate those who do most to make the laws (Table VI. 3), in 
grades 2 and 3 Congress and the Supreme Court continue to draw fewer 
choices than we could account for by chance alone. 
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These data, reinforced as they are by interviews, leave little 
doubt about the low visibility of formal organizations for the younger 
child in our group. He gives little evidence of being aware of them 
and if he is, they appear to have little meaning for him as part of 
the structure of authority in the system. It would appear that the v 
younger child finds some difficulty in conceptualizing remote poll- 
tical structures and relating himself to them. 






In' effect, these findings give us confidence that the chil- 
dren in our group see personal figures, the President and the police- 
man, as particularly prominent in the general structure of political 
authority. We are therefore able to consider these figures at least . 
as appropriate iBtarting points for further investigation of the child's 
developing Telatlonship to the regime. 2 



What these tests did not answer, however, was whether the 
prominence of these figures for the children had any meaning for 
them so that we might consider that they were salient objects. Did : 
they carry emotional significance for the child even within the low 
limits of concern that children have for the political sphere? We 
can readily appreciate that children may see something in the politi- 
cal system and be able to talk about it. If however it has no rele- 
vance to their lives it could play but little part in relating them , 
affectively to the system. ] 



The Saliency of Various Authority Figures 



We may surmise that if a person is considered to be nurturant 
and helpful, he probably has some importance for children that goes 
beyond mare presence and familiarity. It was with this in mind that 
in our final, eight-city questionnaire we continued to ask a pretest 
question by which we intended to ascertain as directly as we could 
which figures of authority had most significance for the life situa- 
tion of the child. We would then be able to understand* whether the 
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Table VII. 3A. The Relative Saliency of Selected Authority Figures 



(per cent of children responding) 



Grade 


Policeman 


Soldier 


Father 


Teacher 


President 


Total 


N 


2 


51% 


22 


38 


29 


49 


189% 


1655 


3 


47 


19 


48 


33 


43 


190 


1678 


4 


38 


16 


59 


35 


35 


183 


1749 


5 


37 


17 


64 


34 


31 


183 


1803 


6 


34 


15 


68 


36 


30 


183 


1749 


7 


28 


17 


74 


38 


28 


185 


1723 


8 


30% 


15 


74 


40 


24 


183% 


1695 



*Not every child gave two answers to this question* Thus the percentages do not 
add to 200%* Every child did respond to this question at least once, however, 
80 that there are none classified as "not responding". 



Table VII. 3B. The Relative Saliency of Selected Authority Figures 

(rankings within each grade) 



Grade 


Policeman 


Soldier 


Father 


Teacher 


President 


2 


1 


5 


3 


4 


2 


3 


2 


5 


1 


4 


3 


4 


2 


5 


1 


3 


4 


5 


2 


5 


1 


3 


4 


6 


3 


5 


1 


2 


4 


7 


3 


5 


1 


2 


4 


8 


3 

• 


5 


1 


2 


4 



^CA-9, page 13, item 58: "Who helps you and your family the most? Put an X by 

the two who help you and your family the most." 
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Further, when, across the grades, we compare the percentages 
that see father and teacher Combined as being most helpful with those 
that select the policeman and President together, we find the distri«» 
hutions as indicated on Table VII. 4. In grades 2 and 3 the two poll- - 
tlcal authorities outdraw the two personal authorities as we have noted. 
But even though a reversal begins in grade 4, by grade 8 53% (out of a 
possible 200%) of the choices still considers the clear political op- 
tions to be more attractiveo 
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The strength with which the political authorities in this ques- 
tion draw the youngest children testifies at the very least to the 
fact that these figures do more than just appear on the horizon of 
the child. The continuation of the appeal of the political figures 
of all ages at a relatively high level reveals the surprising capaci- 
ty of these symbols of the political system to impress themselves oh 
the minds of children, at least for their . quality of helpfulness. 
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In summary, it would appear that, for the younger child in this 
age span, the President and the policeman show up as somewhat special 
figures. This occurs in several sorts of questions and over several 
samples of children. As representatives of the authorities for the 
child— the policeman is seen as working for the government and the 
President is the government— both figures are highly visible and have 
some psychological importance for the child. They take on this sail— 
ency as the maturing child begins to orient himself to the wider world 
by interpreting the roles and expectations of people who help define 
that world and the child's place in it. 






Simultaneously the child in our group is able to relate himself 
to both extremities of the structure of authority. However distant 
the President may in fact be, he Is brought psychically closer to the 
children as they sense that he may be helpful for them and their fami- 
lies. But the system does not rely exclusively on this mechanism for 
linking the child to itself. It spreads its risks, as it were, by also 
drawing the child into the ambit of the authority structure through 
the agency of a local representative with whom the child has frequent, 
opportunities for face-to-face contact. Through the head-and-tail 
effect it is possible for children to be introduced to symbols and 
representatives of the political system— government as well as Presi- 
dent— at the most inclusive level at the same time as they make even 
more direct contact with proximate manifestations, the policemen. 



The Policeman in the Structure of Political Authority 



Have we been assuming too much in placing our emphasis on these 
two figures, the President and the policeman? We are exploring the 
nature of the child's developing support for the structure of politi- 
cal authority. Have we any reasonable grounds for Including both these 
figures as part of this structure? 



The designation of the President as a political authority pre- 
sents no difficulty although Chapter IX we shall want to assure 
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Table VII »4« Relative Saliency of Selected Authority Figures Cotnbined* 



(percent of children responding) 



Grade 


Policeman and 


Father and 


N 




President 


Teacher 




2 


100 % 


68 % 


1655 


3 


90 


80 


1678 


4 


72 


94 


1749 


5 


67 


93 


1803 


6 


63 


104 


1749 


7 


55 


112 


1723 


8 


53 7. 


113 7. 


1695 



a 



See Table VII. 3A 
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ourselves that thG children orient themselves to the President In his 
Structural role rather than In his personal capacity. But It Is not 
equally clear that the policeman Is part of the structure of politi- 
cal authority, especially In the Merlcan political system where this 
ofi°^".ce is largely under local or state rather than national jurisdic- 
tion. Yet If we cannot reasonably consider the policeman to be an in- 
tegral part of the structure of authority in the political system, his 
visibility or importance to the child would have little relevance for 
our study, important as it oiay be for other purposes. 









Prom the perspective of a systems analysis of politics It Is 
clear why we must consider the policeman to be as central a part of 
the regime structure as are all the other august figures and Institu- 
tions usually included within It. Authorities are those who have the 
day-to-day task of formulating and implementing system outputs, what 
we have called policies or binding decisions. In a large scale system 
such as the United States, the authorities are not concentrated at one 
level of the system alone. At the national level. In addition to exe- 
cutives, legislators and the like, we find administrators many of whom 
have little contact personally with the publics they serve. But in 
addition these national administrators also Include officials who stand 
in close contact with members of the system at the local level, those . 
who are most directly affected by administrative acts. A clerk in the ' 
local office of a federal licencing agency or a county agent in the 
employ of the Department of Agriculture exemplify such figures of au- 
throity. They are part of the national organization of the political 
system, the output structure, through which policies or legal outputs 
are put into effect. The fact that typically they engage in specific 
personal and detailed interaction with members of the system may dis- 
tinguish them from those who are typically more remote, such as higher ' 
'officials whose range of activities forces on them a more impersonal . 
role.) But these administrators at the tail end of the hierarchy are 
no less part of the structure of authority than those sX the top. 



. •’( 



In the American type of federal system^ the policeman, 
unlike terminal officials in a national administrative structure, is 
not so easily located in the structure of authority. It is true, 
federal police such as the FBI, Treasury officers, or revenue agents 
are part of the national organizational structure. Conceptually there 
would be little with which to cavil if we Included these police as 
part of the structure of political authority. They are the operatives 
of national administrative agencies and as such are in direct contact 
with their publics. 3 Through the mass media, especially television, 
some police agencies, such as the F.B.X. or G-men, have successfully 
impressed themselves on the minds of children as well as adults. But 
as we shall contend in Chapter X, in the context in which we queried 
children the policeman, especially for the child in the lower grades, 
is typically the cop on the beat, in the patrol car, on the motorcycle^ 
at the school crossing, or at the intersection directing traffic. 



From a .theoretical point of view, however^ this kind of police- 
xnan is part of the general structure of authority in a political sys- 
tem even if he does fimctlon at the local level. The American poUtlcal 
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system embraces a vast network of local subsystems — cities, toms, 
villages, and other municipal units—nesting within the broader sys- 
tem* Within each of them there is produced a large variety of out- 
puts’ in the form of traffic regulations, licensing, taxing and the * 
like. In part these are enforced through the efforts of the local po- 
lice forces. Policemen therefore fulfill important roles in this part 
of the output structure of a political system. They apply the law, a 
form of outputs. 

But they do even more. The notion of application or implementa- , 
tion obscures the processes that actually occur. In applying the law, ; 
policemen unavoidably also mAke decisions upon which they themselves vj, 
and others, such as judges and jailers, may need to act. Policemen 
thereby produce outputs of an authoritative character. For example, v 
it is they who decide on the spot whether to write a ticket, arrest 
an offender, or even to use the most fateful type of violence, the 
taking of human life. However narrow the scope of their decisions, 
these outputs are generically at one in their authoritativeness with 
the grand policy decisions of national legislatures. 

In this sense we cannot exclude policemen, on theoretical grounds, 
from being important participants in the structure of political authori- 
ty. It permits us to designate any kind of relationship that the child 
has with the policeman as a form of contact between the child a^d the 
regime. Even if children were able to recognize policemen as local 
officials, this would not vitiate the role of the policemap as a link 
to one part of the total output structure of the regime. 

But the fact is that the child is not a political scientist. He 
does not see political life through the eyes o£: the adult of* the student 
of politics. In the early grades especially, the local political scene 
is' hazy and obscure. Empirically, as far as the younger child is con- 
cerned, the policeman becomes assimilated to the general structure of' 
authority outside home and school. National, state and local structures 
are not easily distinguished by the child; all fuse into an ambiguous 
picture of authorities external to home and school. Chapter X will 
reveal that we found no preliminary evidence to suggest that children 
thixik of the policeman as any less compelling or authoritative, than- 
most other political authorities they perceive regardless of struc- 
tural level. 

It is just at this point that theory and practice converge. For 
the child, especially the younger ones, the policeman is cut there*, in 
the world beyond the family, with a power of a peculiar sort. Like the 
President and yet in a way the child knows to be different, as Chapter 
X will disclose, the policeman also represents something related to the 
political system and authority in it. Later the child may come to know 
much about the status and role of the policeman as part of the overall 
structure of authority in a political system. But in the early part 
of the life cycle in which we see the child, political life is still 
too ambiguous for us to ®^®ct a clear structural definition to be 
:pfesent.;-; 
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^ : Wb are contend^^g therefore that Tjdien the child, reports that / ^ 

Bees the, President as the; government ahd \jheh he considers that ^ ^ 
the policeman works for the government and exercises some special 

the child is developing some image of the actual structure of 
^ in the system. Phenomenally both fi«vM:es fuse into a com^ ; 

if hazy picture of authority, something different and compel^* 

/ ^ beyond the boundaries of the family and school. 






Sources of Visibility and Sallency of President and Policeman 




It is not difficult to speculate on why the younger child might . 
find the President and policeman to be salient and visible figures of 
authority even though we have little hard data on this. Unlike Con- 
gress or the Supreme Court, which are complex impersonal institutions, 
the President and policeman are individual persons much like many other 
human objects in the familiar environment of the child. We might ex- 
pect to find that the child would be able to respond more readily to 
them. Even for adults it has been argued that "displacement of emo- 
tion on persons is easier for most people than displacement upon groups: 
or issues or even symbols..."^ ' 




But* much more than this is undoubtedly at work. There are many ^ 
of persons in the surroundings of the child, political as well • r ^. 
! ' ^ others. From among these we need to be able to account for the 

not of just any kind of figure from the total structure of 
of the President and policeman in particular. Why from 
^ possible authority figures in the American system— adminis- ' 

trators, governors, mayors, judges and the like— should these two from^^^^^^^^ 

^ beginning catch and hold the attention of the child? 



Here some probable ! reasons are not difficult to find. Sheer ex- 
^ ^ ^ alone would help to float these figures across the child's horl- 

Pol^emen, for example, come into range from many different di- 
^ : In fantasy they appear in the guise of toy figures, bogey- 

to induce obedience to parental demands, or characters in the game 
V of "cops and robbers". In life they are seen as crossing guards, as 
directors of traffic, or as guardians against theft and violence. The; 
: s real and imgined, in which the child encounters this "symbol 

authority" are so numerous and varied that it would be the extraor- 
> : child who entered school without the word "policeman" within 




Exposure operates as well to draw the President within the cog- 
span of the child. Undoubtedly the child has fewer opportuni- 
to see or hear about the President, and yet by the time he enters 
grade 2, at about age 7, we have no evidence of any child who was un- 
r-'i‘%'0l'‘-.3hle to recognize the word of its basic meaning.^ It is not surprising 

SO in the American system. Since the first World ; - 
chief executive has attained increasing prominence and the 
awareness is probably related to the frequency with which 

to discuss the Presidency. The role ; 





of the political executives has been radically altered In modern po- 
litical systems. The domestic problems of Industrialized societies and 
the demands of foreign policy have everywhere dramatized the part of 
chief executives. But In part too the Presidency Is thrown f.nto sharp 
relief. by the very nature of the American political structure with Its 
emphasis on the separation of powers and the grounds It thereby pro- 
vides for recurring, open competition between Congress and the Presl- : 
dency. 

Empirically the prominence of the Presidency reflects itself 
in the attention It obtains from the mass media, as In the newspapers 
and television.^ Children could be expected to sense this current 
of interest among adults If oxily as It Is channeled to them Inadver-. 
tently through the conversation of their own parents. 

'jChe drama' of Presidential election campaigns undoubtedly also 
impresses the office on children. If we take 5 years of age as the 
earliest point at which a presidential campaign might leave some Im- 
print on the child, all of our children had undergone one campaign 
at least, by the time of our testing In late 1961 and early 1962, that 
between Kennedy and Nixon In 1960. In addition, all children In grades 
5 through 8 had probably also experienced at a conscious level the 
Elsenhower-Stevenson election of 1956 and were therefore exposed twice. 
It seems plausible to assume that few children could pass through re- . 
current Presidential electoral campaigns without their curiosity being 
piqued, especially by the Intense competitive element resonant of a 
similar feeling the child may experience In his own life, as In g>!^es 
and sports. . 

One perhaps. Indirect Indicator of the Childs’s exposure to the 
phenomenon of the election and its psychological Importance to him 
Is a question we asked which goes as follows : "How much did you learn 

from the last election for President?" Answer options were: (1) I 
learned a lot (2) I learned some (3) I learned very little. When we 
cross-tabulate the responses to this Item by grade we find a farlly 
stable pattern of relative saliency over the grades. Only the lowest 
grade that we tested (grade 4) is different. But this one difference 
would support. If rather' faintly, the hypothesis that the child who 
bias been of school age during two general elections Is likely to be 
more attuned to political affairs. 

If this question Is an Indicator of the degree of sensitization 
of the child to politics through Presldentall elections, we can then 
ask whether responses to the Item are associated with the child's per- 
ceptions of the President In any way. More particularly we can ask 
whether the child who Indicates that he has learned a substantial 
amount from the election Is also likely to regard the President more 
highly. 7 Causality could of course run In either direction, but our 
guess would be that the child who becomes more aware of the election 
is more likely to generate positive feelings towards the winner. 

Our test o^ such a possible effect Is to cross-tabulate respon- ; 
ses of the "How much I'eaniedl" item with an index of the child's 




Table VII. 5. Sallency of the 1960 Presidential Election 



(percent of children responding) 



Grade 


1 learned 
a lot 


I learned 
some 


I learned 
very little. 


Total 


• N- 

Respond Ihgr: 


H not 
Responding 


4 


36 7. 


49 


14 


99 % 


1513 


236 


5 


41 


50 


9 


100 


1783 


20 


6 


44 


47 


9 


100 


1737 


12 


7 


43 


48 


9 


100 


1710 


13 


8 


41 % 


51 


8 


100 7o 


1683 


12 



^GA-9, page 31 > item 30. "How much did you learn from the last election for 

President?" 
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affective response to the President. This is shown in Table VII. 6. 






We find an association at every grade level tested. The child 
who perceives himself to have been more affected by the election is 
.also more likely to see the President in a more favorable way. There 
is at least a nrima facie’ case for the hypothesis that the election 
has socializing effects, (positive in this case) even though such ef- 
fects may be confounded by other factors which predispose the child 
to pay attention to the election or to regard the President more favor- 
ably anyway. Yet is is suggestive for future research into these ques- 
tions that we do find evidence, however tenuous, for the proposition 
that the drama of the Presidential election is apt to sensitize the 
child to awareness of political authority, and in particular to a 
more favorable reaction to the wixmer of such contests. Both socia- > ^ 
lization and . legitimation consequences are suggested. 

Furthermore the classroom itself would seem to generate addi- 
tional awareness and to provide historical continuity for the role ^ ' 

of the President. It is the unusual school that does not have busts' 
or pictures of past Presidents in the corridor and classrooms. Few . 
curricula even in the early grades would fail to give some special 
attention to the office. As an indication of how much attention might 
be given to various figures and institutions of political authority 
we can turn briefly to some data obtained from a curriculum question- v 
naire sent to a sample of the teachers subsequent to the testing of 
the children. It is hard for us to estimate how representative this 
small sample of teachers might be. Yet in Table VII. 7 ws are able 
to see some trends in emphases relative to the authorities we asked 
about, in the amount of time these teachers estimate that they spend 
on each authority in an average school year. 

Dividing the same by grade with which the teacher Is mainly 
concerned (and bearing in mind the small ntimbers that therefore re- 
sult for any one grade) ^ we find that there are more teachers who give 
more than minimal attenti@a in the early grades to the President and 
policeman than there are those who give such attention to the other 
authorities. Thus the emphasis of the school no doubt reinforces 
whatever other stimuli exist to make the two figures so salient to the 
young child. 
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The simplicity and concreteness of the policeman and President 
as individual figures of authority and their immediacy. for adults, 
in a nd out of the classroom, help us to understand why children should 
perceive these figures at the early phases of their own lives. But 
it still does not explain an important phenomenon that we have ignored 
to this point. If we return to Tables VII. 3 and VII. 4, there we can 
see that even though the President is clearly a visible, salient figure 
for many children, this becomes decreasingly so over the years. The 
younger child is the one who is most impressed. In grade 2, one half 
of the choices go to the policeman and President as being most help- 
ful whereas by grade 8 this proportion has declined to 53% (out of a . • 
possible 200%) .v Y^ eighth graders had witnessed two 
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Table VII. 6» Sallency of the 1960 Preaidentlal Election 

vs. Index ai Child's Affect for President" 






(percent of children ref/ipondlng) 



[ 


Affect 


for President j 


N Re- 


N Not 


Gainna 




Low '"j” 


Medium 


Hlsh ) 


snonrilinK 


Respondine 


Correlation 


Irade 4 


j 












low much learned from election: 














A lot 


23% 


27% i 


50% 


546 


6 




Some 


32 


36 


33 1 


731 


14 


.37 


Very little 


56 


29 


16 


210 


6 




Irade 5 














low much ''earned from election: 






\ 








A lot 


30 


33 


37 


716 


7 




Some 


40 


35 


26 


888 


4 


.27 


^ Very little 


61 


23 

! 


16 ! 

i i 


164 


4 




3rade 6 














low much learned from election: 






37 I 

28 ! 








A lot 


29 


34 


750 


7 




Some 


40 


32 


810 


6 


.29 


Very little 

i 


64 


23 


16 


162 


2 




Grade 7 


- 












How much learned from election: 






i 

1 

i 








A lot 


33 


55 


32 


732 


11 




Some 


44 


33 


23 


806 


13 


.27 


Very little 

i 


68 


19 


13 ! 

! 


! 145 

\ 


3 




brade 8 

1 

how much learned from election: 








\ 

1 

t 

! 




1 


A lot 


40 


28 


32 


1 679 


13 




Some 


53 


30 


18 


i 849 


15 


.31 


Very little 

i 


72 


21 


7 


! 123 

1 


4 





5 



^‘^GA-9, page 31, Item 30. "How much did you learn from the last election for President?" 

^CA-9, pages 10 and 27, items 48 and 68 respectively. This index combines the responses 
two ratings of the President, "is my favorite" and "I like him". ?ihe index will be dis- 
cussed more fully below (Chapter ). High is equal to scores 9-11, medium is 7-8, and 
low is 1-6. 
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presidentlail. elections as compared with only one for those in grades 
2 through 4 and had had a longer time to hear from adults a1>out the 
President and policeman, we might well have expected a reversal of 
these percentages. This clearly means that something4^> more than sheer 
exposure to information about the Presidency and the emotional drama 
of campaigns is at. work. 



Here we can only speculate on the relevant forces. Wbat draws 
.the child to these figures of authority probably also has something 
to do with the psychological context in which the child himself in- 
terprets both policeman and President. As we shall see in the next 
^ ^ ^ V younger children in particular conceive of these two authori- 

^ in highly glowing terms. Children see them as nurturant, benign, 

' \ ; ■ axiA. protective, almost in the image of an ideal father 'as he might be 

described in our culture. In part, as the child grows older, some of 
this idealization may rub off when he learns more about these figures. 

there remains the question as to why so many children in the carly^ ^ 

’ y grades describe the President and policeman in hyperbole and corres- 
’ ^ pondingly see him as so salient r' 

■ . ' - • V . * ' * 

In seeking an explanation we would suggest that this may de- 
■ ; rive in some measure from the inner needs of the younger child. . As 

he moves out of infancy into early childnood and initially becomes 
' axiaxa of the complexities of life beyond the family and of his own 

on adults as a shield before this outer world, the accom- i 
panylng sense of vulnerability may induce the child to attribute greater / 
importance and more benign powers to figures of authority than in fact 
' these authorities need possess. Regardless of what the "real" signifi- 
cance of these authorities may be for the adult members of a system, 

* if we accept the proposition that younger children do feel a greater 
sense of vulnerability to the world outside the family, we can appre- 
ciate why, from ^ong the political authorities, the child might choose 
those that seem best able to serve his immediate psychic needs. Here 
what he hears from adults about these figures dovetails with these 
needs. Protective figures would be selectively perceived and emphasized, ^ 
in this interpretation, because they fit with the child's inner needs 
of the time. Hence we can understand why the political authorities 
should decline in importance as the child grows older. By grade 8 he^^^^^^ 
is more confident of his capacity to cope with life and is less in- 
dined to attribute the same importance to political authorities even ; ^ 
■ I though he still ranks them relatively high. 






For the political system, however, the feelings of vulnerability 
that might have led him to elevate two authority figures to positions 
of considerable prominence have important consequences. They may help 
to lock the child into the political system and to provide the system 
with a mechanism for encouraging those kinds of sentiments without 
which, we have hypothesized, no system could hope to persist, whether 
in constant or changed form. As we have already observed in Chapter V, 
contrary to presuppositions built into curricula at the elementary 
school level, children do not enlarge their knowledge bf the worlds 
at least In the political sphere, by wpr^ng in concentric circles V 
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from far to near. If far and near are considered to be geographic 
terms. The least that we have found is that psychic distance differs 
from spatial distance.^ Figures at the tail~and-head ends of the 
political creature— -the policeman and the President — seem to be close 
psychologically however distant one of them may in fact be spatially. 
This capacity to incorporate even distant objects makes it possible, 
in the American political system, for the child to establish ties 
^th the political system at the most inclusive level— the national.; 
unit— at the same time as he reaches out to;a representatiye at the 
spatially closest point. •; ■ ':v' 
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Footnotes 






See, for example, E.E. Cornwell, Jr., ''Fresidential News; 

The Expanding Public Image", 36 Journalism Quarterly '(1959) 

275*-83, cited in F. Greenstein, Children and Politics p. 76, 

In earlier reports we have suggested other findings with which . 

the present ones conve^rge. See David Easton, with R.D. Hess, 

"The Child’s Changing Image of the President"; "Youth and the 
Political Systems", in S.M. Lipset and L. Lowenthal (eds.). Cul- 
ture and Social Character ; and "The Child's Political World",. 

6 Midwest Journal of Political Science (1962) 229-246. 

In the police system of the United States three basic types pre- . 
vail: the local police which includes urban police forces, sher- .. 

Iffs, rural constables, county police, parkway police and the 
like; the state police; and federal police. Typically the lat-^- V 
ter fall into two classes: those concerned with the xiational 

revenue such as the Intelligence Unit, of the Bureau of Internal ^ 
Revenue, the Enforcement Division of the Alchol Tax Unit, and 
the Division of Investigations and Patrol of the Bureau of Cus- < 
toms; and those involved with protecting life and property and j 
the enforcement of national criminal statutes, such as the F.B.I., 
the Secret Service Division, the Bureau of Narcotics, Post Office 
Inspectors, and the Immigration Border Patrol. See B. Smith, 

Police Systems in the United States (New York: Harper, 1949) . 

Undoubtedly few adults, not to speak of children, have any clear v‘ 
picture of the multiplicity of police agencies in the country 
and their possible areas of overlapping jurisdiction. 

R. Lane, Political Life , p. 138, and bibliography listed there 
in footnotes. ^ 

This is probably not equally true for all chief executives. In 
.'some scattered testing in Canada the Prime Minister seemed to 
elude some younger children. They were more likely to know about 
the Queen, or in two instances the President of the United States. 

For the visibility and salienc/ of the President among adults see 
F. Greenstein, Children and Politics, p. 75 and also "Popular Langes 
of the President" 122 American Journal of Psychiatry (1965) 523- 
529; R. Lane, Political Life pp. 318-319; R.E. Neustadt. Presi- 
dential Power ; The Politics of Leadership. (New York; Wiley, 1960) 
For some remarks on the latent socializing influences of the Presl- 
dentail c^paign, see J. Wahlke, et. al.. The Legislative System , 
pp. 88-89. 

Research on the effects of the Nixon-Kennedy T.V. debates upon 
adult perceptions of the candidates showed that simple exposure 
to the other party's candidate had the effect of reducing hostility 
and generating positive feelings toward him, especially for John 
F. Kexinedy. We might expect a similar "campaign communication" 
effect for children. See S. Kraus (ed.) The Great Debates (Bloomr 
ington, Ind. Indiana University Press, 1962), especially at pp. - y 
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sent out these questionnaires hy mall to the teachers in six 
of the cities (excluding Jackson and Tacoma) and had a return 
rate of 59%; Some of our losses are due to the fact that our 
original sample contained a number of substitute teachers . 

Another study involving political content reports the same kind 
of phenomenon, F.J. Estvan and E. Estvan. The Child ^s World ; 

His Social Perception, indicate that "both first grade and 
sixth grade pupils were more conscious of the nation as the set- 
ting for life situations than the state or region ikX which they 1 
lived. The former, it would appear, is 'psychologically' nearer . 
than areas or divisions which are actually closer geographically 
speaking, Xn other words, children tend to skip such intermediate 
areas as the state or region in their expanding awareness of space 
rather than moving outward systematically in terms of size of unit,'' 
(pp, 260-1) ‘"Influence", the authors say elsewhere,"l8 not necesr 
sarily a matter of [spatial] distance," (p, 39) 












CHAPTER VIII 

THE PRESIDENT AS A FOCAL POINT OF POLITICAL SOCIALIZATION 



To this point we have seen that children connect with the struc- 
ture of the political system in two basic ways at least. Not later 
than grade 4 they acquire some idea that there is a general structure 
called government, and they are able to express a variety of feelings 
about it. We saw that initially attaohment to the structure of authori- 
ty occurred under a form of personalization of government. But at the 
same time our interviews and pretests put us on the path of two central 
figures of authority, the President and the policeman. Even children 
in grade 2 weire fully aware of their presence. Since these are two of 
the first representatives of political authority from the world outside 
the family and school to become known to our children, we could easily 
anticipate that the way in which the child perceived these two figures 
would also play some important part in his overall relationship to the 
regime. 



In what follows we shall try to explore the texture of the initial 
image that the child creates of the President and the policeman. We 
shall then be able to speculate on some of its implications for the bond 
between the child and the regime. 



To anticipate the conclusion of this chapter , there will be little 
doubt that younger children particularly see these figures of political 
authority in highly idealistic terms. But we shall discover that more 
than a purely personal bond is being fashioned with the man who happens 
to be President or a police officer. From the earliest grades, we 
shall find that our children probably look at the incumbents of these 
offices as representative figures and that their attitudes pertain to 
the role, not to the persons who occupy it. From this we shall be able 
to conclude that our children are in the process of constructing an 
image of the structure of political authority. . The sentiments incor- 
porated in this image will permit us to make some informed guesses 
about the nature of the child's developing ties to the regime itself. 



Components of the Child's Image of Political Authority 
* . 

Our basic hypothesis has made the investigation of the child's 
image of these figures of authority critical. Variability in the in- 
put of support, we have presumed, is related to the complex psychologi- 
cal constructions of which a child's image is composed. As a first step 
to exploring this relationship, it becomes vital to design a way to 
fathom the child's conception of these salient figures of authority. 

In our chapter on government we have already concluded that the 
image children hold of. political authorities contains a mixture of 
cognitive and effective elements. To a certain extent it proved pos- 
sible to elicit either one or the other part of this mix. Yet because 



in most cases these elements exist as a package of orientations , it was 
hard to ascertain precisely what proportion of each was contained in 
the responses elicited hy individual questions. Even those ratings which 
seemed to border on the most affective elements of the image were them- 
selves subject to mixtures of content depending upon the precise con- 
text and meaning. 



Bearing in mind this difficulty in sorting out affect and cogni- 
tion clearly, we sought to select a variety of questionnaire items, in 
the form of ratings, that would accord with the child’s own way of see- 
ing and feeling about political authorities. But these items also had 
to bear upon the most theoretically interesting aspects of an image of 
authority, those that would help us to understand the way in which chil- 
dren begin to put in support, whether negative or positive, to a system. 



Since the points of contact with the authorities proved to be 
numerous and varied, and included institutions (organizations such as 
government or the Supreme Court) as well as persons, at least some of 
the qualities had to be of a kind that would be appropriate for all 
types of objects of authority. Because we wished to know what it is 
that the child does in fact see as the object to which he is reacting, 
as well as how he feels about it, the ratings needed to elicit the 
cognitive as well as the affective components of the image. Further- 
more, the literature on authority in general. is replete with references 
to the relationship between attitudes to parental authority and those to 
authorities outside the home. It seemed appropriate to try to search 
out some of the connections between at least feelings about the author- 
ity of father as compared to some political authorities.' The dimensions 
of authority that we selected for testing therefore had to be of a kind 
that would permit such comparison. 



In short we sought to test for cognitions and affect, to compare 
ratings of personal and impersonal political authorities, to relate 
these to non-political authorities such as father, and to isolate quali- 
ties that were relevant for an understanding of our basic concerns with 
the input of support. These constraints governed our ultimate selections 
of ratings . Added to them were the additional limitations of available 
testing time and the capacity of children across the grades to handle 
the items. 



Within these bounds X7e devised thirteen different item ratings 
for each of three authorities, the President, the policeman and the 
child’s father. We also used either five or six of the same ratings 
for government, as we have already noted, the Supreme Court and "the 
average U.S. Senator", with a special set of ratings for "people who 
try to get elected". Given the restrictions on testing time as well 
as the relatively low tolerance of young children for a long series 
of rating scales, we were not able to use our series of thirteen rat- 
ings for each of the six authorities. Nor did we administer the ques- 
tions about the Senator, Supreme Court and Government below the fourth 
grade. The second and third graders appeared, in our pretesting, to 
be relatively unfamiliar with these more remote and abstract embodiments 
of authority. 
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The thirteen ratings used, the grades to which they were admittis- 
tered, the figures to which they applied, together with the dimensions, 
of the image of authority to which we presumed the ratings to be re- 
lated, are presented on Table VIII .1. These ratings are the kinds of 
qualities that extensive pretesting and analysis of pretest data, in- 
cluding factor analyses, suggested as typically the way in which chil- 
dren are apt to- think about political authorities. The phrasing of 
the items follows closely the actual words of the children themselves • 

As we can readily see from Table VIII.l, the ratings touch on 
a variety of aspects of authority and are designed to elicit a greater , 
or lesser degree of cognition and affect. They run from two which most 
nearly approximate purely affective content, (I like him and he is one 
of my favorites) , to four dealing with leadership. The latter contain 
a greater admixture of cognitive content. In between we have a number 
of items which evoke a fairly complex mix of emotion and knowledge^ 

How the Child Sees the President 

Although the child *s feelings about the President are scarcely 
distinguishable from cognitive aspects it is nonetheless useful to in- 
troduce ourselves to the child *s image by emphasizing what it is that 
he sees the President as doing and the significance the child may attach 
to this. From the earliest grade the child sees the President as on a 
commanding height, far above adults as well as children. The President 
flies in on angel's wings, smiling, beneficent, powerful, and almost 
beyond the realm of mere mortals. 



Our interviews disclosed that the child knows about* the Presi- 
dent and is able to express an estimate of him before there is much 
understanding of or information about the actual role. A strong posi- 
tive attitude prevails in advance of knowledge of what it is that the 
President in fact does and this colors the child's perceptions. Younger 
children especially see the President at the top of the whole system 
and in control of it. The mayor takes orders from him and Congress is 
there as his helper. Local, state, and national governmental structures 
fuse into a single pyramid of authority with the President at the top, 
supreme in power and authority « This appeared repeatedly in our in- 
terviews at various ages. As one 8 year old child, the son of a lawyer, 
told us: 

I. ..We were talking about laws earlier. What is the law? 

S. The law is something that you're supposed to obey. And 
if you don't usually something might happen, you know. 

X. Can you naine a law? 

S. Don't go through a red light. 



I. 



Who makes the laws? 
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S. Usually the President. Or if the President doesn't he'll 
, tell somebody, a least bit lower— like a vice-president or 
so, and they'll discuss the law. 

A 10 year old child from a different school responded in a similar 
fashion. ' • 

I. And what does the President do? 

S. He decides what people should do and things like that. 

I Tell me more about that, I don't quite understand. 

' S. Well, he decides usually what laws people should go by, and 
things like that... He makes the street laws so 'that you stop 
at the red light and people won't crash or anything, and he 
makes the state laws. 

The other side of the picture, however, is that the President is 
seen as using his power and unbounded knowledge to help people , protect 
them from whatever dangers may lurk in the great unknown beyond the 
habitat of the child. Yet this powerful and virtually omniscient figure 
is within easy reach. Children feel they can write to him, visit him 
in Washington, even call him on the phone. As one 9 year old put it: 

I. Can you ever tell the President of the United States what 
kind of things you think he should do? 

^ S. Yeah, you can talk with him... 

I. How. ..just call him up on the telephone and tell him, or 
what? 

S. Yeah, you go to the White House, most people do... 

I. Some people do go and tell him what they want? 



S . Yeah ... 

Although as the children grow older they draw him closer to the position 
of an ordinary mortal, they never quite bring him down to earth. 



From an operational standpoint, there is a great variety of pro- 
perties of the Presidency which could serve as points for testing the 
child's changing conception. In a number of different preliminary ex- 
cursions in this area, we tapped a few of these. Fragile as have been' 
some of these data, they give us some flavor of the shifting knowledge 
embodied in the child !s early image. 



The importance of the President's role 

A few questions from one of our pilot questionnaires show us 
parts of the cognitive base underlying the child's image from the 
very beginning. We asked some children to respond to a variety of 
statements about the President in a simple agree-disagree fashion. 

Three items bear upon the cognitive image. They concern the relative 
weight of the President's role in the system. These items were for^ 
mulated from statements taken almost verbatim from an early series ' 
of individual interviews. They are shown in Table 7III.2. 

From the overall pattern of response to the first question, in 
column 1, we can discern that the child regards the President 7 :ight 
from the beginning (grade 3 in this case) as highly important. There 
is little doubt in the minds of most of these children that the Presl-> 
dent has grave responsibilities. This does not change as the child 
grows older and acquires increasing knowledge about the Presidency, 
even though with age many other evaluations do shift significantly, as 
we shall later see. Somehow, by grade 3, the children have placed the 
President in a central position in the country. The importance they 
thus attribute to him seems to color all other attitudes and perceptions 
There is at the same time a growing realization of the limitations of 
his role as an authority as shown in columns 2 and 3, Table VIII. 2. 

In our final Instrument, we included a question which confirms 
this conception of the President's high significance in the political 
system and adds some further dimensions to it. We asked the following 
question: "Here are some things that boys and girls have said about 

the President's job is. What do you think the job of the President . 
is? Put an X beside the two things below that say what you think the 
job of the President is: 

1. His job is to keep us out of war. 

2. His job is to make friends with other countries. 

3. His job is to help people in our country. ' 

>4. His job is to stand for our country. 

5. His job is to make people obey the laws. 

6. His job is to make sure our country is run well." 



These data indicate that in all grades a solid majority of our 
children see it as the task of the President to make sure that the 
country is run well. They interpret this as his general responsibility. 
But in grades 3 through 5, the next two most popular. choices represent 
relatively specific tasks such as keeping the country out of war and 
making friends in the area of foreign relations. The younger children 
are less certain that the President has an overall obligation to care 
for the country. They see his job as divided between this and some 
narrower tasks in fprci^ affairs. 



Table VIII. 2. The Child's Assessment of the Importance of the President's Role 





1. 

"If the President 
made a big mistake 
in his job, it would 
hurt America a lot'.' 


2. 

"If the President 
does not approve 
of a law, it should 
not be oassed." 


3. 

"The mayor should 
get his orders 
from the President'.' 


Grade 


% 

Aeree 


oa 


% 

Agree 





% 

Agree 


(M) 


3 


85 


(116) 


83 


(113) 


67 


(69) 


4 


81 


(123) 


68 


(122) 


54 


(119) 


5 


89 


(118) 


42 


(118) 


31 


(117) 


6 


86 


(146) 


47 


(145) 


33 


(145) 


7 


81 


(140) 


30 


(142) 


17 


(140) 


8 


86 


(145) 


19 


(147) 


12 


(145) 



^'*"In My Opinion III," questions 113, 112, and 157, respectively. 
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(percent of these responding) 



As our children move into the upper grades, however, they are 
more likely to interpret the President's job in overarching terms. 

By grade 8, the three most preferred items all stress the^ general ex- 
ecutive responsibility of the President for running the country. Cor-* 
respondingly they tend to give somewhat less importance to the more 
specifically defined parts of the President’s role. Thus the items, 
helping people in our country, standing for our country, and making sure 
our country is run well (cols. 3, 4, 6) are diffuse functions identify- 
ing different aspects of the most general nature of Presidential respon- 
sibilities. Combined, these options draw 102% out of a possible 200% 
in grade 3 and rise to 14L by grade 8, with each of the items increas- 
ing continuously over the grades. Without necessarily denying the other 
kinds of jobs that the President may have, in a forced choice situation 
as represented by this question, almost three-quarters of our group, 
by the end of the elemo-ntary schobl year, attribute the greatest weight 
to his general responsibilities for doing what is necessary to help the 
country and to make sure it is run well. The President is not only one 
of the first to be seen among all public institutions, as we saw in the 
preceding chapter, but being seen, his major work is also considered to 
bear the most general, and therefore the most onerous responsibilities. 
As the last row in Table VIII. 3 shows, in this they also look* very much 
like their teachers who completed the same questionnaire as their, stu- 
dents. 



The President’s authority status 

Although consistency is not necessarily any more a mark of the 
child than of the adult, it woula seem only reasonable that if children 
in general tend to aggrandize the role of the President, at least the c 
younger children who have little knowledge of the President might in- 
terpret his status in a way t^at gives him the power to meet his ap- 
parent position and attendant responsibilities. In our final survey 
we have some data on the extent to which children see the President 
as a powerful person and this will appear shortly. But our pretest 
findings are suggestive about the location of the. President in the 
authority structure, an aspect we did not test in our final instrument. 

The child sees the President at the top of the authority struc 
ture in the country, at least in the early grades. The President is the 
one who should decide on what is to be done. As the questions reported 
in columns 2 and 3' of Table VIII. 2 show, a large majority of the chil- 
dren in grade 3. see the President as the person who should be the great 
law-maker , almost the same percentage as attribute outstanding impor- 
tance to his job as President. This conception changes quite rapidly, 
however, so that by the time we reach the children in grade 8, only a 
fmiai 1 percentage continue to hold the belief that the President should 
have a final veto in law-making. Apparently knowledge tempers the 
image of the kind of power the President should have. We know that as 
children grow older they realize that representative bodies exist and 
that they help to make the laws..^ We can now see that children also 
begin to understand the correspondingly more limited legal powers of 
the President. 
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Another rapid revision occurs in the child *s conception of the 
position of the President in the hierarchy of political authority. 

In responding to the item that "the mayor should [and for younger chil- 
dren especially this is usually equivalent to saying that he does] get 
his orders frpm the President", a majority in grades 3 and 4 agree. 

We found this also to be the case in our interviews. 2 By grade 5, in 
this test group, —ages 9 to 10— there is a marked decline in the num- 
ber who see the mayor as subordinate. Only a minority think that he 
ought to get his orders from the President and presumably they attach 
some degree of autonomy to his position. 






These limited data from our pilot studies and our final question- 
naire suggest that in the early grades children may view the President 
as a person upon whose shoulders lie the primary responsibilities for 
running the country. If anything, this perception spreads to increas- 
ing numbers of children as we move into the upper grades. At the outset,, 
the child may innocently expect that if the President has the overall 
obligation to care for the country, he ought also to be top boss. But 
as the child grows older he learns that the President's competence does 
not extend fully to making all laws or to giving order to lesser execu- 
V tives at lower levels of government. Our pilot data at any rate sug- 
gest that on most items the child's cognitive map becomes less distorted, 
with age, from an adult viewpoint. The older child shows signs of find- 
ing his way among the rather abstract and complicated contours of 
thority that exist for the Presidency in the diffuse federal system 
of the United States. : ■ 






Cognition and support 



■J 



At the same time that these changes in cognitive orientation are 
taking place, the child seems to be accumulating a store of affect. 

This becomes apparent at times even in the more cognitively relevant 
kinds of questions. In ascribing towering status and authority and 
in placing the case of the country in his hands, there is little doubt 
that the child must be expressing latent approval of the President. 
Logically we could argue that it would be possible for the child to 
see the President in a position of power and responsibility and yet 
refuse to think well of him. But psychodynamically this is as little 
likely to be the case for children as it is for adults. If they see 
a person in an elevated . status the probability is high that they will 
also believe that he is a wonderful person, especially if the status 
is one approved by adults and if it remains at a distance remote enough 
so that little capacity exists for a child to test his evaluations 
through direct experiences. 



It would appear therefore that some of the kinds of knowledge 
children acquire about the President help to provide a hardrock base 
for the input of support. The limited pieces of the child's cognitive 
map of the President that we have explored are at least not inconsis- 
tent with inf erring that children feel that the President is worthy 
of considetab.le esteem. 
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But the picture delineated here only sketches out roughly how ’ 
the child sees and feels about the President and therefore only begins 
to tell us about the nature of the support to which the child is being; 
socialized. We need to look at numerous other ways in which we sought 
to elicit as directly as possible the kinds of feelings the child learns 
to extend towards the President . Incidentally we will learn much more 
as well about the knowledge he has about the President insofar as In-^ 
formation and affect are here distinguishable. ' ^ V 



How the Child Feels About the President 

In all our Lasting and interviewing, we were unable to find a 
child who did not express the highest esteem for the President. The 
descriptions of him were universally so approving that we can only 
describe them as a form of idealization, especially if we compare them 
with the usual evaluations of people in the American culture. What 
this idealization means will be discussed at a later point, but here 
we need to ascertain the various terms in which the child expresses 
his sentiments. 

Most children have little difficulty in describing the President 
in glowing phrases. , He is seemingly a store-house of inexhaustible 
virtues— wise, benevolent, powerful, worthy of the deepest trust, and 
capable of exemplary leadership. Figure VIII. 1 shows the mean ratings 
given by the children on each of the thirteen qualities discussed ear*- 
lier, by grade. Tables VIII. 4^to VIII. ^ provide the distribution of o 
opinions for each point on each of the rating scales about the Presi- 
dent. 

If we scan the tables, the first thing to observe about the rat- 
ings is that although we offered the child a six point scale on each 
item, in virtually no instance are more than a very few children able 
to bring themselves to make the kind of negative or low-keyed judgment 
that would lead them to select the last two positions. 3 The responses 
are overwhelmingly skewed to the positive side of the ratings in each 
instance. 



For only two items ("protects" and "I like") do the means fall 
between the third and fourth positions and in only two other instances 
("my favorite" and he can "make people do"]) do the means for any grade 
fall below the midpoint of the scales. Thus in all but four of the 
thirteen ratings , oh the average the child ranks the President exclu- 
sively on the upper three points of each scale. This is true even 
though none of the attributes remain constant over the age span. This 
6he datum alone.' impresses on us the high esteem with which our children 
have come to regard the President in their first thirteen or fourteen 
years of life. 

Figure VIII. 1 permits a second general observation. Most of the 
mean ratings decline as^, the child moves towards grade 8. Only three 
show any increase and tl^s will prove to be an important f act . With , ^ 




D \»> 



Grade 



Figure Mean Ratlnr.s of the President on Thirteen Attributes bv Gtade 

*Mcana o£ this rating were subtracted from 6.0 to nafce theiii 
more eoeiparable with the rest. 
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Table VIII.4. Ratings of the Qualities of the Fresldenr 







o 

lERlC, 



(percent of children responding) 



(a) "I like him” 



Grade 


1. 

More 

Than 

Anyone 


2. 

More 

Than 

Most 


3. 

More 

Than 

Many 


4. 

More 
Then 
Sor .fc 


5. 

More 

Than 

A .7?w 


6. 

Less 

Than 

Almost 

Anyone 


Total 


N Re- 
sponding 


N Not Re- 
sponding 


Mean 

Rating 


4 


10% 


27 


23 


23 


9 


8 


100% 


1727 


22 


3.17 


5 


7 


26 


29 


22 


10 


7 


101 


1785 


18 


3.22 


6 


5 


29 


29 


21 


10 


7 


101 


1739 


10 


3.24 


7 


4 


27 


30 


23 


11 


5 


100 


1706 


17 


3.26 


8 


3% 


22 


31 


26 


12 


5 


99% 


1676 


19 


3.37 



(b) 'Is my favorite” 



Grade 


1. 

Of All 


2. 

Almost 
Of All 


3. 

More 

Than 

Most 


4. 

More 

Than 

Many 


5. 

More 
Than 
A Few 


6. 

Not 


Total 


N Re- 
sponding 


N Not Re- 
sponding 


Mean 

Rating 


2 


51% 


21 


11 


6 


6 


4 


99% 


j; 1642 


13 


2.08 


3 


39 


27 


14 


8 


7 


6 


jlOl 


II 1667 


11 


2.36 


4 


28 


30 


17 


11 


7 


7 


100 


1732 


17 


2.60 


5 


21 


29 


21 


13 


9 


8 


101 


i! 1787 


16 


2.83 


6 


22 


26 


20 


14 


9 


9 


• 100 


1741 


8 


2.88 


7 


17 


25 


23 


16 


9 


10 


100 


. 1706 


17 


3.03 


8 


14% 


23 


22 


21 


11 


9 


100% 


1673 


22 


3.18 



(c) "Would want to help me if I needed it" 
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Grade 


1. 

Always 


2. 

Almost 

Always 


3. 

Usually 


4. 

Some- 

times 


5. 

Seldom 


6. 

Not 

Usually 


Total 


N Re- 
spond ine 


N Not Re- 
spond ins 


Mean 

Ratins 


2 


67% 


14 


10 


5 


2 


3 


101% 


1642 


13 


1.70 


3 


58 


18 


14 


6 


2 


2 


100 


1673 


5 


1.81 


4 


46 


21 


20 


9 


3 


2 


101 


1732 


17 


2.09 


5 


39 


24 


21 


11 


3 


2 


100 


1794 


9 


2.20 


6 


34 


25 


23 


12 


3 


3 


100 


1742 


7 


2.32 


7 


33 


24 


23 


15 


3 


3 


101 


1708 


15 


2.41 


8 


27% 


25 


26 


14 


4 


3 


99% 


1677 


18 


2.54 
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(d) "Protects ms" 






Grade 


1. 

More 

Than 

Anyone 


2. 

More 
Than 
Most Do 


3. 

More 
Than 
Many Do 


4. 

More 
Than 
Some Do 


5. 

Less 
Than 
Some Do 


6. 

liOSS 

Than 
Most Do 


Total 


N Re- 
sponding 


N Not Re- 
sponding 


Mean 

Rating 


4 


13% 


26 


23 


22 


7 


9 


100% 


1720 


29 


3.10 


5 


9 


23 


26 


25 


9 


8 


100 


1780 


23 


3.27 


6 


9 


22 


27 


25 


8 


8 


99 


1724 


25 


3.25 


7 


9 


24 


28 


23 


9 


7 


100 


1701 


22 


3.22 


8 


8% 


20 


26 


'>.8 


10 


8 


100% 


1670 


25 


3.39 



D' 



(e) "Keeps his profuises" 



Grade 


1. 

Always 


2. 

Almost 

Always 


3. 

Usually 


4. 

Sometimes 

Not 


5. 

Usually 

Not 


6. 

Almost 

Never 


Total 


N Re-. 
SDcndine 


N Not Re- 
spond ins 


Mean 

Ratine 


2 


68% 


16 


10 


5 


1 


1 


101% 


1642 


13 


1.60 


3 


57 


25 


13 


4 


1 


1 


101 


1670 


8 


1.69 


4 


43 


34 


18 


4 


0 


0 


99 


1733 


16 


1.85 


5 


37 


41 


18 


4 


0 


0 


100 


1793 


10 


1.90 


6 


32 


43 


19 


5 


0 


1 


100 


1747 


2 


2.01 


7 


24 


52 


20 


4 


0 


0 


100 


1714 


9 


2.06 


8 


21%- 


49 


25 


4 


0 


0 


99% 


1679 


16 


2.14 



(f) "Makes mistakes" 



Grade 


1. 

Almost 

Never 


2. 

Rarely 


3. 

Some- 

times 


4. 

Often 


5. 

Usually 


6. 

Almost 

Always 


Total 


N Re- 
spond ine 


N Not Re- 
spond ine 


Mean 

Ratine 


4 


38% 


34 


25 


2 


1 


1 


101% 


1732 


17 


1.97 


5 


25 


38 


33 


2 


1 


1 


100 


1793 


10 


2.16 


6 


19 


41 


36 


3 


0 


1 


100 


1743 


6 


2.28 


7 


14 


42 


41 


3 


0 


1 


101 


1713 


10 


2.35 


8 


10% 


^ 


45 


3 


0 


0 


99 


1687 


8 


2.44 



(g) "Gives up when things are hard to do" 



Grade 


1. 

Almost 

Always 


2. 

Usually 


3. 

Some- 

times 


4. 

Usually 

Not 


5. 

Almost 

Never 


6. 

Never 


Total 


N Re- 
spond ine 


N Not Re- 
spond ine 


Mean 

Ratine 


4 


6% 


4 


6 


13 


29 


42 


100% 


1726 


23 


4.31 


5 


4 


4 


7 


13 


32 


39 


99 


1788 


15 


4.82 


6 


4 


2 


5 


14 


34 


41 


100 


1733 


16 


4.95 


7 


3 


2 


5 


12 


35 


43 


100 


1697 


26 


5.05 


8 


3 


2 


4 


12 


37 


42 


100 


1669 


26 


5.05 
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(h) "Can make people do what he wants" 



Grade 


1. 

Anyone 


2. 

Almost 

Anyone 


3. 

Many 

People 


4. 

Some 

People 


5. 

A Few 
People 


6. 

Almost 
No one 


Total 


N Re- 
sponding 


N Not Re- 
sponding 


Mean 

Rating 


2 


36% 


23 


19 


11 


6 


5 


100% 


1633 


22 


2.43 


3 


29 


28 


22 


10 


6 


4 


99 


1668 


10 


2.47 


4 


24 


32 


24 


12 


4 


5 


101 


1728 


21 


2.55 


5 


17 


35 


28 


11 


3 


7 


101 


1791 


12 


2.67 


6 


13 


37 


26 


13 


5 


7 


101 


1738 


11 


2.80 


7 


11 


35 


30 


13 


4 


7 


100 


1708 


15 


2.86 


8 


8% 


32 


35 


15 


4 


7 


101% 


1673 


22 


2.96 



(i) "Can punish" 



Grade 


1. 

Anyone 


2. 

Almost 

.Anyone 


3. 

Many 

People 


4. 

Some 

People 


5. 

A Few 
People 


6. 

No 

one 


Total 


N Re- 
sponding 


N Not Re- 
sponding 


Mean 

Rating 


4 


20% 


"f ■*" — 

30 


21 


11 


9 


9 


100% 


1723 


26 


2.85 


5 


15 


33 


20 


13 


8 


11 


100 


1784 


19 


2.97 


6 


14 


31 


21 


16 


8 


10 


100 


1733 


16 


3.02 


7. 


10 


32 


24 


13 


10 


11 


100 


1704 


19 


3.12 


8 


9% 


28 


27 


15 


10 


11 


100% 


1679 


16 


3.21 



(J) "Makes Important decisions" 



Grade 


1. 

All 

the 

Time 


2. 

A Lot 
of the 
Time 


3. 

Some- 

times 


4. 

Seldom 


5. 

Almost 

Never 


6. 

Never 


Total 


N Re- 
sponding 


N Not Re- 
sponding 


Mean 

Rating 


2 


46% 


37 


13 


2 


1 


1 


100% 


1646 


9 


1.78 


3 


47 


39 


11 


1 


0 


1 


99 


1671 


7 


1.71 


4 


51 


41 


7 


1 


0 


0 


100 


1736 


13 


1.60 


5 . 


52 


41 


7 


1 


0 


0 


101 


1800 


3 


1.57 


6 


53 


40 


6 


1 


0 


1 


101 


1748 


1 


1.57 


7 


56 


38 


5 


0 


0 


0 


99 


1715 


8 


1.51 


8 


58% 


37 


4 


0 


0 


0 


99% 


1685 


10 


1.47 



D 
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(k) ”Xs a leader or a follover" 



Grade, 


1. 

Always 

Leader 


2. 

Usually 

Leader 


3. 

More 

Often 

Leader 


4. 

More 

Often 

Follower 


5. 

Usually 

Follower 


6. 

Almost 

Always 

Follower 


Total 


N Re- 
sponding 


N Not Re- 
sponding 


Mean 

Rating 


4 


52% 


34 


10 


1 


0 


2 


99% 


1730 


19 


1.69 


5 


48 


39 


11 


1 


1 


1 


101 


1794 


9 


1.71 


6 


50 


38 


10 


0 


1 


1 


100 


1741 


8 


1.67 


7 


52 


38 


9 


1 


; 0 


0 


100 


1710 


13 


1.60 


8 


56% 


1 iL. 


7 


1 


1 Q 


0 


100% 


1682 


13 


1.53 



(1) "Knows” 



Grade 


1. 

More 

Than 

Any- 

one 


2. 

More 

Than 

Most 

People 


3. 

More 

Than 

Many 

People 


4. 

Less 

Than 

Many 

People 


5. 

Less 

Than 

Most 

People 


“T7“ 

Less 

Than 

Any- 

one 


Total 


M Re- 
sponding 


N Not Re- 
sponding 


Mean 

Rating 


2 


43% 


33 


17 


2 


2 


3 


100% 


1640 


15 


1.97 


3 


30 


44 


21 


3 


1 


2 


101 


1672 


6 


2.07 


4 


18 


50 


29 


1 


1 


0 


99 


1733 


16 


2.18 


5 


11 


57 


30 


2 


0 


0 


100 


1798 


5 


2.22 


6 


8 


57 


33 


1 


0 


1 


100 


1744 


5 


2.30 


7 


7 


58 


34 


1 


0 


0 


100 


1712 


11 


2.30 


8 


5% 


60 


34 


1 


0 


0 


100% 


1685 


10 


2.31 



(m) "Works harder" 



Grade 


1. 

Than 

Almost 

Anyone 


2. 

Than 

Most 


3. 

Than 

Many 


4. 1 
Less 
Than 
Many 


5. 

Less 

Than 

Most 


6. 

Less 

Than 

Almost 

Anyone 


Total 


N Re- 
sponding 


N Not Re- 
sponding 


Mean 

Rating 


4 


37% 


35 


20 


4 


2 


2 


100% 


1726 


23 


2.03 


5 


35 


39 


19 


3 


1 


2 


99 


1788 


15 


2.04 


6 


35 


38 


21 


3 


1 


2 


100 


1743 


6 


2.04 


7 


30 


41 


23 


4 


1 


1 


100 


1716 


7 


2.10 


8 


27% 


43 


24 


4 


1 


1 


100% 


1684 


11 


1 2.12 



page 10, Items 43-48, and page 27, Items 64-70. 
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these general comments in mind, let us now examine each of the ratings*, 
to see what they* suggest about the child ^s assessment of the President 



Attachment or affiliation 

The rating "I like him" is a forthright test of the child’s sense 
of attachment to the President. It draws the lowest mean ranking. Most 
children only feel that they like him more than some or many people 
(Table VIII. 4a) but they would not go so far as to say that they like 
him more than anyone or even more than most people. 

In comparison with the extreme statements selected on other scales 
this expression of affection appears to be restrained, and perhaps two 
reasons help to account for this. We administered this item only at 
grade 4 and up and it is the children in the lower grades who typically 
select the most positive values on most scales.. But even more important 
liking is probably a term that the child confin s to persons with whom 
he is in primary contact, well within the range of his daily experiences 
and comprehension o 

This interpretation of the less extreme level on this quality is 
partly supported if we look at "is my favorite". At grade 2 the mean 
for this rating begins at about 2 and does not fall below 3 until grade 
7. If we look at the distribution of choices (Table VIII. 4b) , 72% of 
the children in grade 5 consider the President as their favorite of all 
or almost of all and this drops below 50% only in grade 6 when the 
child is 10 or 11 years old. Even in grade 8, with children 13 and 14 
years old, 59% still count the President as at least more a favorite 
than most people. But in comparison with other scales the child’s feel- 
ings here drop most precipitously, as Figure VIII.l reveals. This sug- 
gests that where a public political figure such as the President in in- 
volved, older children are more reluctant to wax so enthusiastic as to 
exclaim that he is their favorite or best liked person. Nonetheless 
it is apparent that a large majority of our younger children were able*' 
to extend a rather high. level of affection towards the President even 
in the kinds of vocabulary more likely to be reserved for movie stars., 
baseball players, or similar public entertainers dear to the hearts 
of children. / - 



Benevolence 



Not only do most of our group of children feel warmly towards 
the President. They also feel that he is benevolently disposed towards 
them and would respond to their needs. This would seem to be the ob- 
verse of the coin of affection. Those whom the child feels would help 
him are likely to be the same ones of whom he would be fond; and those 
he likes he is apt to consider would be ready to help him. 



relatively convinced that the President would al- 
ways or almost always want to he^ them. Beginning with 81% i& grade 2 , 



52% continue to express this sentiment in grade 8. (Table VIII. 4c) 

The mean rating in grade 2 is the highest we have at that age although . 
like the other items that are more directly affective, the mean drops 
considerably with increase in grade. 

On our final instrument, we included an additional item designed 
to evoke something of the same sentiments, yet from a little different 
perspective. We wanted to get some further idea of the extent to which 
the child perceived that the President would be benignly responsive to 
his own needs and requests. If the child were unable to envision that 
the President would care about him as an individual, then the kind of 
global affect which typifies the child’s image of the President would 
probably not have any very direct or Intense personal meaning for him. 

The attachment to the President would have been somewhat superficial. 

A way of adding depth to this personal significance of the Presi-^ 
dent was suggested by interview responses that we had obtained from 
several children concerning the possibility of writing letters to the 
President.^ Many children felt that they could write letters to the 
President and that he would be interested and concerned on receiving 
them. If the child could perceive that his writing to the President 
would be noted and that the President would actually heed his requests, 
the affect generated would therefore be quite tangibly based. The child 
would. have a valid personal rationale for liking the President in much 
the same way that he might come to regard his parents or Santa Claus = 
or a guardian angel as both good and useful. 

What we proposed therefore was comparatively simple. We asked, 
“Which do you think is the most true? (Choose one.) 

1. If you write to the President, he cares a lot what 

you think, ■' ■ ^ ^ ' 

2. If you write to the President, he cares some what ' 
you think. 

3. If you write to the President, he cares ' a little 
what you think." 

In Table VIII. 5 we see the pattern of response to this i iition over 
the gxades. We find that the younger children overwhelmingly pick the 
option reflecting an image of the President's high concern for them. 

This sense of responsiveness is depleted over the grades, but even at 
grade 8, for close to half our group, the image is remarkably positive. 

The child is somewhat less certain about the protective help that 
he can expect. On Figure VIII. 1 this scale joins “I like him" as the 
lowest vamong all our items. Nevertheless 49% in grade 4 .and 28% in grade 
8 still consider that the President is more protective than most other 
persons. (Table VIli.4d) We can assume here too that if we had used 
scale in the second and third grades, a substantially larger percen- 
tage would have chosen the higher rankings. 







Table VIII. 5. 



The Child's Perception of the President's 
Responsiveness to Individual Requests^ 

(percent of children responding) 







If you write the President... 






Grade 


he cares 
a lot 
what 

you think 


j 

1 

he cares 
some 
what 

you think 


he cares 
a little 
what 

you think 


Total 


N Re- 
sponding 


N Not 

Responding 


2 


75 % 


20 


5 


100 % 


1639 


16 


3 


69 


26 


5 


100 


1664 


U 


4 


56 


36 


7 


99 


1738 


11 


5 


51 


40 


9 


100 


1795 


8 


6 


46 


42 


11 


99 


1744 


5 


7 


45 


44 


11 


100 


1710 


13 


8 


43 7. 


43 


14 


100 ?; 


1686 


9 



^CA-9, page 7, Item 34. "Which do you think Is the most true? (Choose one) 
1. If you write to the President he cares a lot what you think. 2. If you 
write to the President he cares some what you think. 3. If you write to 
the President he cares a little what you think." 
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In these items we get a firmer feeling for the overall tone of 
the feelings our children have for the President. He is not just out 
there to be observed and admired. Our children feel an intimate con- 
nection with him. The President is concerned enough to help and pro- 
tect children. Clearly they consider that the bond between themselves 
and the President is reciprocal. Affection for him from them and benevo- 
lent guardianship for them from him go hand in hand. 

Dependability 

The President is also dependable. We can expect him to keep his 
promises, not to make mistakes, and we can rely on him to persist in 
what he is doing. Among adults we would have expected that statements 
such as these could be made on the basis of observation and therefore 
would reflect some knowledge about the President, either first or second- 
hand (historical) in origin. But certainly our youngest children, those 
who have little actual information about the President, can only be pro*^ 
jecting their expectations about him. Estimates of general dependability 
are likely to represent more in the way of feelings rather than actual 
toowledge. As the children grow older new information may temper their 
earlier unrestrained enthusiasm. < 



Thus although few of the youngest children would know whether 
the President does in fact keep his promises, their expectations about 
him are such -that this item reports the highest mean for grade 2 and even 
by grade 8 it has dropped only from 1.6 to 2.1. In aggregate terms, 84% 
in. grade 2 feel that the President always or almost always keeps his 
promises, and even with what the child must learn from history, • civics 
courses and incidental sources, this only falls off to 70% by grade 8. 
(Table VIII. 4e) Trustworthiness appears to be an outstanding charac- 
teristic of the President. * 



But he is also dependable in another sense, in his expected infalli- 
bility. The younger children, in grade 4, again choose the extreme posi- 
tion with 72% saying that he almost never or rarely makes mistakes (Table 
VXII.4f). If we had been able to test in grades 2 and 3 we would un- 
doubtedly have found that a considerably larger number of children felt 
the same way. To most of the younger children the President is less 
likely to fall into error. Even by grade 8, 51% continue to share an 
extraordinary confidence in his judgment. An insignificant p^'oportion 
only can harbor the thought that the President might often take the 
wrong course of action. 

Finally, the President is also trustworthy and reliable by virtue 
of the fact that he is less likely to give up when things are hard to 
do. Here we have one of three of our scales that moves in a direction 
opposite from most. The mean rating rises with the grade, if only 
slightly. Well over 50% of the children across the grades, beginning 
with grade 4, hold the opinion that the President never or almost never 
gives up, with 71% in grade 4 rising to 79% in grade 8 (Table VIII. 4g). 
Persistence in the face of adversity is a Presidential virtue for an 
increasingly larger nuiaber of the children.. 



Power 




The likeability, benevolence, trustworthiness and reliability 
are all personal kinds of qualities with which the child colors in 
his picture of the President. But our group of children perceives 
another kind of property that may seem to have more direct political 
Implications. The President is considered to be a person with not in- 
considerable power over others. Adults tak^ this for granted. in an 
era when the* chief executive in most industrial political systems has 
achieved a position of preeminence. But it comes as not a little sur- 
prising that at an age when adults would imagine children are innocent 
of a social phenomenon such as power, our children are in fact sensi- 
tive to this kind of potential in a President, even though it is ex- 
pressed only in very concrete terms, within the limits of a child's 
conceptual abilities. 



In our interviews the youngest children, in grade 2, were al- 
ready talking about the President. as one who directs and orders people, 
who makes laws, keeps the peace, works for the good of the people, and 
does important things s'lch as taking trips around the country and abroad. 
There was little doubt at. out the President's prominence in the country. - 
With it goes the impression that he has the capacity to execute his 
wishes. 

For operational purposes we did not find that the term "power" 
was vary useful. The child is not familiar with it, at least for the 
Vay in which we wished to use it. But to get at the underlying meaning 
of the term, we used both a connotative and a denotative description. 

The child is able to comprehend the basic idea of power — ^being able to 
get other people to do what one wants them to do — even if the word is. 
normally outside his vocabulary in the early grades. To get at this 
suggestion of general control over others, we asked the child whether 
the President "can make others do what he wants". The child is also ^ 
able to understand what it means to be able to enforce one's will through 
the employment of sanctions . We therefore asked him whether he felt the 
President "could punish anyone". In our interpretation this is clearly 
an important instance for the child in the exercise of power. These 
two aspects, general control and sanctions, seemed to cover the kinds 
of subjects children typically mentioned in the area of power during 
our pretesting. 

We probed the first dimension of power by asking the child to 
rate the President (and other authorities) according to his capacity 
to make people do what he wanted them to do. As Figure VIII. 1 reveals, 
the younger children, in grade 2, are on the average prone to hold that 
the President falls somewhere between being able to make almost anyone 
^r\A being able to make many people do what he wants. Even by grade 8 
this estimate of ^ke controlling capability of the President has not 
dropped very much. In aggregate terms the child's image of this capaci- 
ty stands out with greater prominence. In grade 2, 59% feel the Presi- 
dent can make anyone or almost anyone do what he wants and this declines 
to 40% by grade 8 with most of the difference shifting towards the opin- 
ion that he has control only over many persons (Table VIII. 4h). 
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When we look at the coercive component in thi» perception, we 
find that children are less certain of "the President's power. On the 
average, children from grade 4 through 8 hover in the neighborhood of ^ 
the relatively restrained Ci»inion that the President can punish only 
many people, not everyone or most. But again, if we look at the ac- 
tual proportions, we have slightly more information. In grade 4, our . 
earliest grade, 50% do think that the President can levy sanctions on :• 
anyone or almost anyone and even by grade 8 37% continue to stand by 
this conviction (Table VIII. 4i). 

However benign the President might be seen in other respects, 
there is little doubt that many younger children consider him to be 
a relatively powerful figure. It is equally clear that a sizeable 
minority even think of him as virtually omnipotent, with 36% in grade 
'2, 29% in grade 3, and 24% in grade 4, indicating that the President can 
make anyone do what he wants and even 20% in grade 4 holding the opinion 
that he can punish anyone (Table VIXI;4i). Most older children, however, 
express a more moderate opinion on 'this capacity to manipulate and punish 
■ people. ' 

Leadership 

We have already learned that however poorly inf owned younger 
children may be about politics , they do have some knowledge about pos- 
sible activities in which the President engages. From grade 3 on, chil- 
dren were able to make a meaningful selection among the possible activi- 
ties of the President that deal with domestic and foreign affairs (Table 
VIII. 3) . Our discussion of the image of Government has also demonstrated 
the extent to which children associate the President with making laws and 
. running the country. 

Already implicit in this knowledge is the suggestion that the child 
must interpret the President as a person who offers some kind of leader- 
ship to the country. If for many young children he best represents wl^t 
our government isj makes laws, and does the most to run the country, 
these activities may be accepted as virtual definitions of leadership. 

But we were also able to obtain a direct evaluation of the President 
as a possible leader. 

In our leadership ratings it appears as though we are asking the 
child- exclusively for information about the President. In fact, as we 
have already indicated, although there is undoubtedly some informational 
content in these items, there is also a high evaluative component. For 
children, leadership is not an emotionally neutral idea. It connotes 
approvTtl as well, especially in the American cultural setting. In the 
abstract many children might want to be a leader. It is reasonable, on 
this assUi::?tion, to interpret pur ratings about leadership traits as 
ref lective*^ of the feelings that the child holds for the President. 

When we asked the child about the extent of the President’s know- 
ledge, his capacity for hard work, the importance of his decisions. 



and forthrightly, about his leadership abilities, the imge was amaz- 
ingly stable over the grades. On the average CFigure VIII. 1), most 
children think that he does Icnow more than most people and that he 
works harder than most people. As we move into grade 8 the mean rat- 
ings on these items decline only slightly. But when asked about the 
frequency with which the President makes important decisions our chil- 
dren thought that he did so a lot of the time. As they grow older 
they tend to move towards the opinion that the President does so all 
the time. The proportions believing that he makes important decisions 
all or a lot of the time rise from 83% to 95% from grades 2 to 8 (Table 
VIIl.Aj). Similarly across this span, the mean ratings of the children 
range between assessing the President to be a leader "all the time" and 
"usually", moving somewhat towards the former as they grow older. Thus 
86% in grade 4 see him as always or usually a leader rather than a fol-^ 
lower and this increases to 92% by grade 8 (Table VIII. 4k). 

It is clear that children are impressed by the special Vole that 
..the President holds from the moment we are able to test them. Not 
only is he knowledgeable and persevering, but by grade 8 they are vir- 
tually unanimous that the President is never a follower, possesses the? 
qualities of leadership, and that his duties are always of suptemeim- 

:portaace.;'\:'V, ’ / 



Idealization and Support 



in summary, the evidence is overwhelming that young children view 
the President through rose-colored glasses. No taint of criticism, mis 
trust, or indifference creeps into the picture. &/en those who rank 
lowest on our scales are nonetheless positive in their evaluations. 

. Most of these children think the President is inherently likeable and 
benevolent since he would help and protect them more often than not. 

He measures, up to the cultural ideals of being very trustworthy, not 
too fallible and very persistent in his effort. He has the power to 
perform whatever it is that he does and in doing so, he displays quali- 
ties associated with leadership. For most of these judgments the child 
does begin to revise the benign image that first emerges. But he does 
so from the direction of high initial approval. He has already com- 
mitted himself to the judgment that the President is a bening helper, 
protector and leader. 

It is important to recognize the full meaning of the positive 
assessment of the President along these various qualities.^ In each 
instance, these properties are of the kind that our culture tends to 
value. ' We consider people to be good and virtuous if they are protec- 
tive, helpful, trustworthy, correct, persistent, knowledgeable, hard 
working, and possessed of leadership qualities. Our culture is more 
ambiguous about power. Might does not always make right. But power ^ 
is also a mark of success where it is not clearly associated with evil. 
In the President it would seem to be a positive attribute, at least, 
for our. test children. _ .. . 
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If we cluster all these properties together in this way and bear^ . V 
in mind the high rating that the child extends to the President on air-' 
most all of them^ it is evident that behind them there is something 
more than just an acquired affection for the President. With little ^ 
knowledge about him, especially in the earliest grades, the child m^y 
be reporting less about what the President is than what he is expected ^ 

to be. But what should we expect a President to be like? It appears V 

that to fill in the gap in his actual knowledge the child may be fall- O 

ing back on the ideas in which his culture has already begun to instruct 
him; The President should have the cultural Ideals associated with 
good adults. 

What the President should be is therefore probably expressed in 
the child*s cultural ideals for the good adult. Idealized, the Presi- > • 
dent should be protective, helpful, trustworthy, strong and so forth ^ 

and this is therefore what he is for the child. Certainly these per- v ^ 

ceptions must also share some of the judgments held by adults in his 
environment. The child may learn directly from adults to feel this 
way about the President. We can easily imagine that the child would 
have arrived at a different assessment if adults had considered Presi- 
dents typically to be timid, fearful, and vacillating, unable to place 
their imprint on the affairs of state, and thwarted in every major ’ ^ 

effort to exercise power. But adults are not likely to hold this image - 
in general although they may feel this way about a particular President. > 
Hence children would not be likely to learn from them to deny the cul- 
tural Ideals to the President. 



It seems plausible therefore to assume that for the children in 
our group, it is as though the President had become an authority ob- 
ject on which they feel able to project certain ideals absorbed from 
the culture. When we deal with other authority figures we shall re- 
turn to this notion. But at the moment, whether this is or is not an 
acceptable interpretation of why the child comes to hold the President 
in high regard, the indisputable fact is that the child does express ’ 
what looks like a strongly idealized image of the President. 



The children a'-e responding to the system in terms of this per- 
son who for them best represents it even if for them this relationship 
is not apparent and even though they have little consciousness of the 
political relevance of their ideas and feelings. For the youngest of 
our test children at least, their acceptance of this symbol of politi- 
cal authority appears to come well before their awareness of there- 
fore before their acceptance of the myriad of institutions that under- 
pin and surround the Presidency. Attachment to the President would seem 
to give these broader and more diffuse institution!' through which poli- 
tical authority is expressed, called the government, a visible and per- 
sonal incarnation. Although for the youngest children the institutions 
of government which originate and extend the realm of political authori- 
ty are still almost hidden from view, the man at the top is not. The 
youngest children accept him wholeheartedly, without question, and no 
significant number of the children at any age deny^him e good measure 
of approval. If the President, is indeed the living symbol of the poli- 
tical system— "our government”— for the young child, the main conduit 
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through which a child moves into the fuller stream of political life 
in the United States, wa may suspect that support for the regime arises 
easily and naturally. 

I • • 

As we move through our further analysis of the child ' s image of 
political authority figures and agencies, we will be presuming these 
findings. Our further data will involve a variety of ratings of other 
authorities as compared to those about the President. In these ratings 
we will see the exceptional comparative position the President enjoys 
in the eye of the child, again and again. We will also see something 
of how these feelings compare with those of other figures of authority. 
But before this analysis Is undertaken, we need to examine more care-* 
fully what it is that the child is being coxinected to when he admires 
the President. 



Footnotes 



1. See Chapter VI. 

2. As one 9 year old child put it in an interview; 

Q. "Do you think the mayor should get his orders from the President?" 
A. "Yes." 

Qc "Why?" 

' A. "The President is smart, and one ought to do the things the 
President wants us to do." 

3. Table VIII. 4m appears to be an exception. But this was only be- 
cause the scale was reversed in order to assure ourselves that the 
children were not checking the higher point? ‘’^-laly because of ac?* 
quiescence response set. 

4. V For an interesting and amusing collection of letters which actually 

were written see W. Adler, Kids * Letters to President Kennedy, (New 
York: Morrow, 1962). 

5. For reinforcing data related to reaction of children to assassina- 
tion of President Kennedy, see essays in M. .Wolfenstein and 6. Kliman 
Children and Death of a President , especially R. Sigel, "An Explora- 
tion into Some Aspects of Political Socialization; School Children’s 
Reactions to the Death of a President", pp. 30-61. 

6. , We say this somewhat tentatively given the state of research on 

public attitudes towards the President and Presidency. Popular re- 
action to the assassination of John F. Kennedy certainly suggests 
that the public is apt to idealize the Chief Executive and to hold 
some fairly far-reaching, if ordinarily unconscious, feelings about 
him. See, for examble, B.S. Greenberg and E.B. Parker (eds.) Tl^ 
Kennedy Assassination and the American Public (Stanford, Calif.; 

{ Stanford University Preiss, 1965). For data about the reaction of 
children and youth see M. Wolfenstein and G. Kliman (eds . ) «* op . cj^. 
Neither of these books gives a precise answer to our question, how- 
ever; nor does any other- research that we have been able to locate. 
Greenstein notes indeed that "It is one of the anomalies of scholar- 
ship that more is presently known aboixt young children’s image of 
the -President than about how adults conceive of him." ("Popular 
Images o“f the President", at page 525 .) Some additional informa- 
tion has become available more recently which is suggestive, how- 
ever, if not an exact answer to our question. Sigel reports, using 
a I960 sample from Detroit, that respondents more often than not 
favor a strong President and prefer Presidential to Congressional 
- leadership (52% vs. 40% respectively). For these and other rele- 

■ . vantVfi^^ of the American Presidency", . 

■ 10 Midwest Journal of Political Science (1966) 123-137 . 



CHAPTER XX 



THE PRESIDENT, THE PPisiDENCY 

• 

We have argued that since the President is one of the first 
objects in the political structure of which children are aware and 
about which they are capable of developing sentiments, we have un~ 
covered a major way through which maturing members of the American 
system xaay become attached to it. We have seen that in fact chil- 
dren do discern the President through a mist of praise, high status 
and beneficence. They display an early and strong tie to the Presi- 
dent, and, we have surMsed, through him to the general structure of : . 
authority. 

The Person Versus the Role 



But m? 7 we be taking too much for granted? If: is not enough 
to be able to demonstrate that the school child has put the President 
on so lofty a pedestal. Could it be that we have only been picking up 
clues about the way in which the child is reacting to the particular 
person who happened to be President during our test period? If the 
children are reporting only that the incumbent, • President Kennedy, as . 
a person was likeable, powerful, dependable and the like, this gives 
us little direct information about their orientation to the role of 
the Presidency as one of the critical components in the American struc 
ture of authority. To the extent that the child is responding only 
to the qualities of the occupant of the Presidency and not to the 
characteristics that he sees associated with all presidents, we would 
learn little about how he is evaluating the presidential role. 

Not that this, even if true, would necessarily destroy the value 
of our findings. If we had been driven to the alternative conclusion 
that the children in our group were only evaluating the purely perso- 
nal characteristics of Kennedy as President, it would only require 
us to add another link in our interpretive chain of reasoning. Con- 
ceivably the way the child feels about a person who holds an office 
might in due course spill over to the office itself. Children. who 
were fond both of Eisenhower and of Kennedy uniquely as persons might 
in time come to think well of the office of the President itself or 
they might at least develop similar expectations about all Presidents. 
Undoubtedly even among adults admiration for the man helps in some 
part to sustain a belief in the validity of the office. But if we 
were forced back to this interpretation it would prohibit us from 
drawing direct inferences from our findings about the way in which 
the child feels about the structure of authority. Yet it is exactly 
statements of this kind that we would like to be able to make, and 
have in fact made. 



" We are left with a problem then as to what we have been testing. 
If we can show that the child is capable of directing expressive at- 
titudes towards the presidential role rather than merely to the Presi- 
dent as the particular occupant of this authority role, we will be 
able to say that we have established something about the evolving rer 
lationship between the child and the structure of authority. This in 
turn will make it easier for us to adduce some probable connection 
between the child and the regime. 



The Role Relevance of Cur Findings 



We have no decisive proof one way or the other but we do have 
several kinds of evidence suggesting that the child Is reacting to 
the pr<ssldentlal role. To begin with, at the time of our earliest pre< 
occupation with the child’s image of the President, the incumbent of 
the role was Elsenhower. Since this was in the Initial stages of our 
thinking about socialization, we do not have test Items - strictly com— . 
parable with those administered in our survey when Kennedy held office 
But some similar ones have already been reported In detail.^ 



We asked the child to express his views comparing the President 
with most men, about how hard he works (diligence), how honest he is 
(honesty), how much knowledge he has (knowledgeability) , and how much 
he likes people (friendliness) . We also asked the child to rate the 
President as the best in the world, a good person, or not a good per- 
son. Although the number of children tested Is small, the ratings 
move in a direction similar to those for our study made after Kennedy 
became President. The child's evaluations during the Eisenhower test 
period are uniformly high over the grades, with the more effective 
items declining somewhat as the child grows older and the more cogni-^ 
tive ones, such as "works hard" and "knows more", increasing. These 
findings give us some confidence that at least one Important personal 
quality of an incumbent of the Presidency, his party Identification, 
need not be the decisive determinant of the child's perception. 



But this conclusion does not permit us to go to the opposite < 

. extreme and to argue that the role of the Presidency must therefore 
account for all of thefvarience, that it is the only factor shaping 
the child 'a image. Data from our present study indicate that some 
part of the child's attitudes towards the President can be accounted 
for by his party preference. Where he is of the same party as the 
President, the child is more enthusiastic about him. If this is so, 
at least’ one personal characteristic of the Presidency, his party 
identification, does contribute something to the intensity with which 
the child approves of him. 



Thus when we combined the items "I like the President"_with 
"He is my favorite" to form an Index of Affect or Attachment^ and 
correlated this index With the party preference expressed by the 



, we found a significant, even if fairly weak relationship be-^ 

^ them. At grade 4, the earliest grade for which we were able to 

this Index, the correlation between affection for the President 
the party preference of the child is scarcely significant. But as 
:: move through the grades, the correlation increases in a negative 

for those children identifying themselves as Republicans, v 
expect (see Table IX. 1). For those children who in effect 
themselves to be Independent^, there was no significant c'or- 
with affection for the President, either positive or negative, 
apparent therefore that the party of the President does influence 
^ some degree the extent to which the child approves of him.^ 




The effect of party is brought out even more vividly in Table 
IX. 2 which shows the distribution of Republican and Deiaocratic chil"> 
dren on our Index of Affect for the President by grade. In each g;rade 
a larger percentage of Republican children consistently fall into the 
low category. In this category (low), the percentage differences be- 
tween Republicans and Democrats in each grade remains relatively con- - 
stant through grades 7 (at an average ^%), but in grade 8 it leaps 
about an extra ten points (to 25%). This would seem to reflect the 
growing capacity of the child to appreciate the significance of party 
alignments and therefore to take it more into account in his estimate 
of the President. 



But even this conclusion about the impact of party identifica- 
tion on expressions of approval needs to be interpreted with caution. 

; may well doubt whether it applies, to our younger children. It 

would seem reasonable to project downwards our correlations for grade 
^ In this event since a significant correlation^ between party pref-» " 
erence and attachment (Table IX. 1) just begins to emerge at grade 4, 
we could assume that the lower grades would show none higher. Yet 
we will recall that in all but a small number of instances it is in 
the lower grades that our ratings reach their peak and children report 
their highest evaliiations of the President. We can safely assume that 
the party identification of a President would have little meaning for 
the perceptions of our youngest children. 

Two possible inferences may be drawn on these assumptions. We 
could argue that all children may base their judgments purely on the 
kind of person they take a particular President to be. If so, as 
they learn to assert a party preference and as they also learn that 
the President stands wi.th one or the other party, their initial esti- 
mates may be influenced somewhat. This would account for the some- 
what less positive assessments by the children who identify themselves 

It seems more plausible to put forward an alternative explana- 
tion. The children have very little knowledge about the Presidency, 
especially those in the earlier grades. It is unlikely that they 
would have enough information about the personal qualities of a given 
individual to be able to think of making judgments about him. They 
must therefore be mjiking assumptions about the characteristics of all 
Presidents as persons who hold this office. In effect they are des- 
cribing what they see as aspects of the typical personality in that 
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Table IX. 1. Correlation between Party Preference and 
Index of Afft^ct for the President^ 



(Pearson r*s) 



Party Preference 


•• 4 


5 


Grade 

6 


7 


8 


Democrat vs. other 


.11 


.14 


.18 


.16 


.17 


Republican vs. .other 


-.11 


-.13 


-.18 - 


.17 


-.22 


Independent vs. other 


.00 


-.01 


.00 


.00 


.03 



^Each category was scored as high on a dichotomous varia- 
ble, namely, Democrat or other. Republican or other, In- 
dependent or other. Party preference is determined by 
answers to CA-9, page 9, item 42. Affect for the Presi- 
dent is measured by a linear conibination of responses to 
two items; CA-9, page 10, item 48 and page 27, item 68. 
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Table IX«2. Relation of Republican Or Democratic Party 

Preference to Affect for President, by Grade^ 



j 

(percent responding) 



Grade 


Party 


Low 

Affect 


Medium i 
Affect 


High 

Affect 


Total 


N Re« 
spending 


N Not 

Responding 


4 


Republicans 


39 % 


26 % 


35 7o 


100 % 


520 


3 




Democrats 


24 


33 


43 


100 


329 


2 


5 


Republicans 


43 


30 


28 


101 


534 


4 




Democrats 


31 


31 


38 


100 


450 


2 


6 


Republicans 


44 


32 


24 


100 


489 


3 




Democrats 


27 


32 


40 


99 


497 


5 


7 


Republicans 


49 


31 


20 


100 


415 


5 




Democrats 


34 


31 ” 


36 


101 


537 


10 


8 


Republicans 


64 


22 


14 


100 


336 


9 




Democrats 


39 % 


31 

j 


30 

k 


1 100 % 


542 


6 



*High is equal to scores 9-11, medium is 7-8, and low is 1-6. 
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role, the role personality. As the children grow older, we can ex’^ 
pect them to acquire a better sense of their own party identification 
and also to be able to understand something about what the President's 
own party coloration may mean. They should gradually be able to mod- 
ify their evaluation of the general presidential role personality with 
Information about the particular President. In this Interpretation 
the acquisition of party preferences represents the first opportunity 
the child has to Introduce personal criteria into his previously learned 
expectations about the role. 

' . 

The kind of evidence we have presented leads us towards the 
■conclusion that the child is probably less concerned with the Presi- 
dent as a particular person than as a symbol of political authority. 

If the -child is Indeed reacting to the symbol in large measure, it 
is highly probable that he is expressing sentiments about the Presi-*^^^^ 
dency as part of the structure of authority. 



The fact that the child absorbs expectations about the personal 
qualities of the occupant of the presidential role is not at all un- 
usual. It is well-known in other spheres of life. . As we mature in 
the American society, for example, we anticipate that physicians as 
such will have certain personal properties regardless of individual 
Idiosyncracles . However ill-tempered, intolerant, self-centered or 
even mercenary he may be in other spheres of life, we expect the phy- 
sician to listen patiently and sympathetically to our complaints, to 
provide honest diagnoses and treatment, and even to sacrifice some of 
his own comforts , such as sleep and regular hours , to help us in dis- 
tress. We also expect him to be motivated by more than a mere desire 
for financial gain. 



But as we become acquainted with a particular physician we usual- 
ly have to alter our expectations in light of the actual personal char- 
acteristics that we encounter. We may also modify our generalized ex- 
pectations about the role personality of physicians by what we now 
know about this particular physician. But the relationship between 
physician and patient and in fact the position of the physician in 
the social structure is very dependent upon the initial and subsequent 
generalized perceptions that we develop about him. 

Similarly for the President, what we find is that at the outset 
the maturing member of society, as represented in our group of chil- 
dren, acquires sets of dispositions towards this political role which 
also happens to be a central unit in the structure of political authori- 
ty. In the immaturity of childhood it is the personal qualities that 
are most easily perceived and understood. There is little reason to 
be surprised that children should seize, qot upon the complex duties 
and behavior of a President, but on his dearly personal qualities 
as elements^ of. the role that help them to orient themselves to him 
and, we would infer, through him to the political structure. . 



The Meaning of Personalization of the presidency 



Probable as this inference may be, It does leave us vlth an 
apparent contradiction. In Chapter VII, on the "Iimge of Government”, 
we argued that It was very meaningful to find that the child Initially 
personalizes government by seeing It best represented In such personal, 
figures as the President. Only later does he tupi to such impersonal 
as Congress or voting. Yet in our present chapter we 
\ /'are proposing that Initially the child ^s image is shaped largely by 

Presidency as an Institution with only some small Influence being 
by the qualities of the Incumbent President as a particular 

. person. 



The contradiction Is apparent only. To say that the child per- 
sonalizes authority is not the same as asserting that he sees only 
the person or Incumbent in the authority role. In Chapter VI we were 
only trying to show that In the whole range of objects of political 
authority, the child is drawn to that object which could be most easily 
symbolized by some person. Given the marginal status of political 
things In the dally concerns of the child as well as his acute Inabili- 
ty to cope with a concept as abstract as "political authority", he 
Is able to deal only with very tangible manifestations. Among other 
things, initially the child sees not some complex, imposing and over*^ 
arching structure of authority but an Eisenhower or a Kennedy. To 
some limited extent he may be Impressed by them as partisans and the 
older he grows the more does partisan Identification constrain his 
judgment. But to a much larger extent It does not matter what the 
idiosyncratic qualities of the incumbents are. To the children a 
named President is more than the man. An Eisenhower or a Kennedy 
is our President' and this growing awareness evokes a set. of generalized 
expectations about his benevolence, dependability and the like, that is 
about his role personality. 

♦ 

Transparently most younger children at any rate are not able to 
distinguish consciously between the Presidency and the role occupant. 
For this reason In designing our questionnaire we felt free to use a 
hand-draxm sketch of President Kennedy to represent the general role 
Of President without fearing that the child would really be relaying 
to us his Image only of Kennedy, the man,. As our data Indicate, chil- 
dren are able to talk about the particular Incumbent as though he were 
"the Presidency" in adult parlance, that is, the Institutionalized" 
role. 



Peculiarly it appears that the child begins political life not 
by concentrating on the unique person, although this is not entirely 
neglected, but rather on the occupant as representative of our coun- 
try and government. The general symbolism of the role overpowers 
vthe particular characteristics of the occupant. It Is for this rea- 
son that we are able to conclude that the child has begun to be aware 
of van Important part of the structure of authority. The fact that 
previously we concluded he did this through personalization of that 
structure Is not inconsistent with our conclusion In this cliap ter 
that the child Is able to see and cathect the role. 
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The System Effects of personalization 



What, are some of the consequences of this high degree of per- 
sonalization of the Presidential role? To recapitulate the essence 
of our findings in this area, we have discovered that a large propor- 
tion of younger children waK so enthusiastic about the President that 
he seems to become something just less than a paragon of virtue as 
measured by our various criteria. It might be suggested that this is 
not surprising since children are known to be prone to exaggerage, to 
see things in black and white. But for the Presidency at least, this 
is not the case. Usually something less th:>n 50% hold the most highly 
positive notions; the remainder of our group distributes its opinions 
over a gradient even if the children seldom fall below midpoint on our 
rating scales. Furthermore, as we shall see later, children are also 
able to discriminate between the President and other authority figures 
such as father, policeman, or Senator. Their judgment of the Presi- 
dency is not part of a wholesale., uniform and extreme idealization of 
all authorities . 

Our data also suggest that children are not thinkint in these 
exceptional terms about any particular President alone. At the young 
age when we test them they are already able to see numerous expected 
generic qualities of Presidents, the office rather than the man. 

The implications of these findings for the political system are 
varied o We shall now examine a few of them. 



Personalizatio n as the child *s mode of contact 

Personalization identifies a process whereby the child is able 
to establish contact with the structure of authority in a way that is 
plausible and congenial to his mental and emotional capacities. With- 
out some connection such as this it is difficult to imagine how a child 
would begin to develop an identification with the system in which he 
finds himself. 

Although we seldom think of the child's position in the follow- 
ing way, when he is born and begins to mature ±d a society, as we sug- 
gested earlier, he is in many ways similar to an immigrant t^ho has just 
entered the system. Unlike real immigrants, however, he does not under- 
go a resocializing process. The child does not have to learn to trans- 
fer his allegiance; he has no preconceptions and predispositions to 
cast off or revamp. But as with immigrants, the child for the first 
^ time does have to learn to recognize parts of an unknown map about 
political authority. Depending upon what he sees and his experience 
with it, he may extend some measure of support. The fact that in the 
American system the child's eye catches not some impersonal set of 
institutions such as Congress or even the Supreme Court first, but 
rather a figure of authority, and the fact that he sees this figure 
as a bundle of per-sonal qualities associated with the role, make it 
relatively easier for him to reach out to the structure. 
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One of the reaaons for is that the President is the kind 
of element in the political structure that can britig the child^«,""‘Wge 
of the regime to a sharp focus. The idea of ’’government'' of which 
some children are simultaneously aware by grade 2 is certainly much 
more diffuse, more difficult to grasp, both for adults and children. 
Indeed, insofar as children do comprehend it, we have seen that it 
is often initially also in .terms of the President as its best expres- 
sion. The singularity of the President, his eminence, visibility and 
power give the child a handle to grasp as he seeks to interpret the 
phenomenon of an authority external to the family, a kind of authority 
that he is quickly aware of as his eye and mind wander beyond the home. 

The personalization of the President reflects the fact that what 
the child sees are warm, palpable characteristics, much like those of 
human beings with whom he already has developed primordial ties. Per- 
sonalization facilitates the development of those very elemental, kinds 
of feelings of which children are capable: love and hate. It summa- 

rizes a host of other attributes that children are accustomed to as- 
sociate with ordinary people, such as leadership, power, or benevo- 
lence. 



Structural versus personal legitimacy 

But in spite of the extraction of personal characteristics in 
the presidential role, in our interpretation the child relates him- 
self not to the occupant as a man but to the role itself. This is of 
vital significance for the input of diffuse support for a political 
system. It may be a singular mainstay of the Presidential structure 
in the American system. 

If the child fixed his attention on the man and revered the 
particular qualities of the incumbent, one of his first lessons in 
politics would be that the legitimacy of the authorities depends on 
their individual qualities. He would be acquiring a sense of the 
personal legitimacy of the President, his charisma. Presumably if 
he retained this orientation, on the change of the President the child 
would need to start afresh and renew this support only if he continued 
to consider the new President had qualities that he could admire. 

Each President would be faced with the task of revitalizing a belief 
in his legitimacy. To command acceptance, each President would have 
to stimulate a belief in his personal adequacy. Leadership succession 
would be a constant source of political strain. In Weberian language, 
the routinization of charisma would have difficulty in developing. 



Undoubtedly there are systems, even in a mass industrialized 
society, in which the qualities of the man rather than the position 
he occupies may temporarily be basic to his acceptance. Some would 
argue that this is indeed the case with de Gaulle. But our data sug- 
gest that in the United States personalization is not the same as the 
acceptance of the legitimacy of a figure of authority on purely per- 
sonal grounds. Children are able to accept the President because . 



they have certain idealized. expectations about the occupant of the 
presidential role regardless of who he may be. The tensions and cri- 
sis of succession resulting from the need for each occupant to recre- 
ate a loyalty uniquely due to him — the Weberian charismatic type of 
base for legitimacy — is thereby avoided for the child. Any President . 
merits his esteem because he is President, even if he is of an opposite 
political complexion. 



We cannot overemphasize the surprising nature of this finding. 

Here we have stumbled upon a possible means through which a political 
system manages to transmit respect for at least one of the major offices 
in its structure. We are tapping a major source of continuity in a 
regime. In most large-scale political systems, persistence requires 
some belief in structural legitimacy, the acceptance of the basic or- 
ganization of political relationships, formal and otherwise, as right 
and proper.^ Our findings hint at the dynamic forces that enable matur- 
ing members to learn for the first time that persons may come and go 
but that the structure— or more cautiously, one basic structural compo- 
nent, the Presidency — can go on,' if not forever, at least beyond the 
lifetime of the current occupant. 



Th^'s is why we may interpret the image of the President as an 
indication of the kind and level of support that our group of children 
are pr,epared to put into the structure of authority. Certainly this is 
a plausible conclusion for the younger children in our group . For 
them the President is seen as the one who does most to run the country 
and he is one of the best symbols of the government, itself a vague, 
omnibus term for the authorities as a whole. We have been arguing in 
Freudian vein that emotions experienced this early are apt to color 
behavior in later life. In this may lie the ultimate significance of 
childhood attachment to and belief in the legitimacy of the structure 
of political authority as represented in the President and, as we shall 
see, in other figures and institutions,- as well. 



Political controversy and structural legitimacy 

We may also have soma clue here about the origins of that capaci- 
ty among adults that permits them to criticize and condemn the President 
and yet retain respect for the office. In the short-run at least, the 
passions surrounding the role do not seem 'to undermine support for it 
or for the rest of the structure of political authority. If it were 
not that as adults we have become so accustomed to considering the con- 
troversy surrounding the office as normally immaterial to the accepta- 
bility of the Presidential system itself, we might long ago have been 
struck with wonder at the ease with which we can differentiate man from 
role. We might otherwise have felt axi urgent need to inquire into its 
source. 



In party politics, the specific qualities of the man as a nego- 
tiator, arbiter, leader, strategist and policy-ioaker^ may be paramount 
for judging an incumbent. But for most adults, regardless of the 
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degree of competence of the President, the office as a symbol of the . 
whole regime continues unimpaired. Furthermore, however much members 
may' differ about the qualities of the man, once he steps into office 
they anticipate that he will conform to certain personal standards in 
meeting its requirements. 

We have seen that this is not a capacity that is left to adult- 
hood for its development.. Our group of children have already acquired 
this posture towards the Presidency before they have left elementary 
school. We might expect that in this respect the adult is but the 
child writ large. Our research has guided us towards an understanding 
of how in childhood the future adult members of the American political 
system learn to distinguish between the role and the man. Not that 
we would contend that adults have the capacity to keep the two so 
separate that what they think of the man does not ultimately influ- 
ence their judgment about the role. Spill-over from one to the other 
undoubtedly occurs. It contributes perhaps to a certain ambiguity in 
adult perceptions of the Presidency, something we know little about 
as yet. There always remains the latent fear in the United States 
that excessive, harsh condemnation of a President may undermine the 
authority of the Presidency as an institution. But without the ca- 
pacity to make the distinction it is unlikely that a sense of struc- 
tural legitimacy could be maintained. In this event other, sources 
of support for the political structure would have to be sought. 

Without doubt it is useful for a regime that combines in one 
office the figurehead of the system and the active executive^to train 
its members to distinguish the role from the man. But our findings 
imply more than this. They also contain a suggestive hint about the 
source of diffuse support for the structure of authority, not among 
children alone but for adults as well. ^ 

■ j 

It is conceivable that idealization during the early years of 
life will leave a residue of positive sentiment within the later adult. 
Manifest affect in childhood may continue as latent affect in adults. 

If this is indeed true, this may be an added reason why, among adults, 
criticisms of the occupant do not readily shake one's confidence in 
the Presidency. However much members of the system may despair of 
the man as President, early idealization of the office may leave enough 
respect as a latent force to sustain a belief in its legitimacy. If 
so we have come upon a major tap-root of diffuse support in a system. 



Personalization and personal political identification 

The consequences for the system may not be independent of what 
personalization does for the child as well. The Presidency may be a 
point in the complex social world which guides the child towards a 
sense of political identity. Regardless of party, the President is 
his President, even though partisanship does introduce some distrac- 
ting noise into the system. We may suspect that personalization of 
the office helps the child to become /aware of. who and what he is po- 
litically; he sees himself reflect^ in the President. If we were 
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pressed into it, m Blight even hazard the guess that in the past the 
assured and cocky air of some Americans . at home and abroad, their 
national brashness, has been not only a product of national wealth 
and power, but of a deep feeling of political assurance, a strong 
air of self confidence that they have known who they were politically. 
We are led to wonder whether the psychic roots of this phenomenon do 
not lie partly in the opportunity to attain a secure sense of the 
politically self through thd personalization of authority in the Presi- 
dency. If so, in this respect as well, early socialization through 
the Presidency may have far-reaching consequences for the input of 
diffuse support to the American regime. 



•The Universality of Personalization 

Our interpretation of the possible system-effects of personali- 
zation carries us far beyond its immediate significance for sociali- 
zation into the American political system. In effect, we Biay have 
encountered here a central mechanism available to many political sys- 
tems for building up diffuse support in each wave of children as they 
enter a political system through birth into it, Thu fact that the 
new member is a child rather than an adult with a pre-existing set 
of attitudes towards political life, creates a need for special de- 
vices to build support for the regime and authorities , Each system • . 
will, of course, have its own specific mode of personalization. It 
may take the form of a monarch, a paramount chief, a renowned elder 
or ancestor, a charismatic leader, or a forceful dictator,^® But 
the pattern of making government or the structure of authority a warm 
and immediate object through its initial symbolization as a person, 
the high affect that this permits for a child, and the possible sub- 
sequent overflow of this feeling to cold and impersonal institutions 
and norms may be vital. It provides a complex yet not unfamiliar 
mechanism for attaching to the system those members who are new to it 
by virtue of their birth in it. 

From the peculiar position that the President comes to hold in 
the American system, however, we cannot directly infer that every sys- 
tem must provide some kind of personal point of contact, central in 
the political structure, if the maturing generation is to learn to 
put in support for the regime. Certainly we would be going beyond 
even the broadest implications of the data to argue from our knowledge 
about the visibility, saliency, and idealization of the American Presi- 
dent that every system requires some estimab3.e personal chief executive. 

There is a confluence of several forces in the American system 
that projects the President into the foreground. The first is the. 
considerable importance of chief executives in all modern industrial- 
ized systems; the second is the prominence of the Presidency because 
of the peculiar nature of the American political regime; the third 
is the child's own sense of vulnerability and need for a powerful 
protector. It is difficult if not impossible in a one-system study 
such as ours to disentangle what may be common to all systems from ' 
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what is unique to a single system. We cannot tell whether in the -Amer- . 
lean system the President arises as a point of contact for the child 
because of the growing visibility of all chief executives in modern 
times, because of the special properties of the American political 
structure, because of the child's need to feel protected, or as a re- 
sult of some peculiar combination of these factors. 

# 

If, however, we are willing to subscribe to the idea that the 
personalization of authority for the child represents a phenomenon 
that transcends this time and place , the prominence and importance of < 
personal figures such as the President raise some interesting questions 
about the input of support to political systems in general. Suppose a / 
system developed a structure of authority that contained no central 
personal figure to which the maturing members could direct their at- 
tention and affection. How then might we expect a child to make con- 
tact with the regime, especially if we assume that in his earlier years 
his ability, to conceptualize and relate himself emotionally to impersonal 
objects, such as organizations or institutions, is very low? 

It is clear that under these conditions, with our assumptions, 
the system might have considerable difficulty in , socializing its mem- 
bers so 'that they develop positive sentiments early in the life-cycle. 
But. if the system did not show signs of weakened support, it would 
alert us to the need to look for other kinds of mechanisms that might 
have come into operation and through which the member^ could begin to 
accent the legitimacy of the political authorities. 

For example, if there is a low level of support in the early years, 
it might be compensated for by mechanisms in later years that serve to 
increase the input. In some systems the maturing members might put in 
no direct support at all to the structure of the regime . Intermediate 
figures and organizations might exist through which the child is bonded 
to the system. The child might learn to esteem the head of a lineage 
who might mediate between the system and the child. A church, ethnic 
group j linguistic unit and the like might similarly play a mediating 
function. Regardless however of the specific devices through which a 
system might seek to encourage the input of diffuse support for the 
structure of authority, the means it developed would have to take into 
account the apparently low capacity of younger children, if our test 
group is typical of most children, to relate themselves to impersonal 
institutions. 

I ' . 

But whatever the way in which other systems may handle the so- 
cialization of support, in the United States the President as a per- 
sonalized figure is a towering, glittering mountain peak for the younger 
child, easy to single out from the whole range of authority. As the . 
child grows older his eyesight becomes stronger and hidden peaks ap- 
pear that may even soar higher, such as Congress. But we have suggested 
that what he initially sees and the feeling he develops for it may re- 
main as an undercurrent of his attitudes towards the authority struc- 
ture. Even though the older child may see ai’’:hority in more critical 
and less enthusiastic terms, early idealizatuvn may create latent feel- 
ings that are hard to undo or shake off. This is the major significance 
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of the first bond to the system through the Presidency. The. positive 
feelings for political authority generated there can be expected to have 
lasting consequences. 

t 

This does not deny the patent possibility and reality of change. 
Children as well as adults may be loosened from their ties to the system. 
But our data on the regime in the United States do not permit inferences 
about the nature of the processes of change insofar as they are influenced 
by childhood socialization; Our sample of children show little evidence 
of being disconnected even marginally from the structure. Neither for 
that matter would we imply that this is the whole story explaining how 
socialization may contribute to the stability of the American system. 

The political structure is only a limited although a significant aspect 
of the political system. Regime values and norms, the political community 
and the specific authorities as such are other parts which may also en- 
dure or change and these, it must be recalled, we do not explore in this 
work. 
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1. R.D. Hess and D, Easton, ’’The Child's Changing Image of the Fresi^ 

, dent”. 

2. We did so after undertaking a series of factor analyses which iso- 
lated these two items as measuring a separate attitudinal dimen- 
sion. See ^art IV. . 

3. Our party preference item read as follows: ”If you could vote what 

would you be? '1. A Republican. 2. A Democrat. 3. Sometimes a 
Democrat and Sometimes a Republican. 4. I don't know which I 
would be. 5. I don't know what Democrat and Republican mean”. 

CA-9, p.9, item 42. 

4. They selected the option, "Sometimes a Democrat and sometimes a 
Republican.” 

5. The impact of partisanship is demonstrated in other studies. 

”We further predicted that [upon the assassination of President 
Kennedy] children who identified with the President's party (those 
children who said they would vote Democratic if they were old 
enough to vote) would show more signs of grief and fear over the 
future of the country than those not so identified. . .this was in- 
deed the case, although it showed up mainly in the area of emo- 
tional responses. Democratically inclined children reported more 
trouble sleeping, more loss of appetite, crying, etc. More of 
them identified with the President- 'worried how the U,S. would 
get along without its leader' (Democrats 66 per cent. Republicans 
58 per cent). And, not unexpectedly, more of them showed feelings 
of aggression toward Oswald (Democrats 50 per cent. Republicans 

38 percent) . The President may have a firm niche in American 
children's affections and admiration, but partisanship is appar- 
ently an intervening variable, which either strengthens or loosens 
their partisanship-although not to a very marked degree." R.S. 
Sigel, "An Exploration into Some Aspects of Political Socialization: 
School Children's Reactions to the Death of a President”, pp. 52-53. 

6. A correlation of .08 v/ould, for our size N, normally be considered 
significant at the .01 level.. 

7. This was first suspected and reported in our preliminary research 
in 1960. See R.D. Hess and D. Easton, op . cit . 

8. For difference between personal and structural legitimacy see, 

D. Easton, A Systems Analysis of Political Life, chapt. 19. 

9. R.E. Neustadt, Presidential Power . 

10. Compare with the relationship of the British monarchy to affect 

about the system as developed in E. Shils and M. Young, "The Mean- 
ing of the Coronation” 1 Sociological Review (New Series) (1953) 
pp. 63-81 and by the Earl of Balfour in his introduction to W. 
Bagehot. The English Constitution (New York: Oxford University 

Press ^1928), World's Classics edition. 
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Chapter X 






ROW THE CHILD SEES THE POLICEMAN 



The policeman, we have already discovered, joins the President 
as one of the figures in the political world first apparent to the 
child. ■ For the child the policeman may be just a person with some 
special power. But for the student of political socialization the 
policeman carries far deeper meaning. He helps to link the maturing 
child to the political structure. This will form the subject of the 
present chapter. 

With respect to the policeman we shall find that several politi- 
cally significant things happen to the maturing children in our group. 
Through this figure, they discover that there are persons outside the 
family who have authority. They recognize that these persons are per- 
suasive and powerful enough to impose their will on other adults, as 
well as children. Finally, the children learn to respect the agents 
of this authority and by implication the legitimacy of their power. 
Although our data do not permit us to trace out the full set of rela- 
tionships through which the children receive vital messages like these 
about the presence and legitimacy of political authority in general, 
we can clearly discern one of their important sources in the image of 
the police. 



Police in the Political System 

Vital as the police are as an institution in a legal society, 
it is strange that they have never been considered of central signifi- 
cance in the functioning of political systems. As a result they have 
always fallen into a position so peripheral to the core of political 
science that it is virtually impossible to find a sustained theoretical 
discussion of the varied functions they fulfill in political systems. 

Historically, the limited attention they have received from stu- 
dents of politics falls into two major theoretical areas, more through 
the accident of practical interest than from the conscious design of 
theoretical analysis. On the one hand, the police have been implicitly 
conceptualized as agencies for the enforcement of law and order, especial 
ly for those systems committed to the rule of law. But a theoretical 
proposition such as this is normally just assumed rather than explored. 
There is little conscious effort to expand on the implications, for 
the political system as a whole, of police activity directed to the 
maintenance of law and order or to compare police forces with parallel 
and alternative institutional devices. 

The main thrust of research in this area is normative in charac- 
ter rather than analytical. The underlying goals hinge oh current 
policy concerns. Standards, of performance are posited and the task 



is to discover the conditions that will permit the police to measure 
up to them. The central question would seem to be; How can a society 
encourage the development of a police force that is expert, incorrup- 
tible, highly motivated, and intent on the reduction of crime yet cogni- 
zant of the limits of its authority in a democratic, humanitarian society? 

From this perspective a few sociologists have recently explored 
the major dimensions of the police force as a professional occupation 
and the impact of society upon its operations.^ The administrative 
sciences have inquired into the kind of organization and regulations 
necessary for recruiting the appropriate personnel and enabling them 
to perform their duties in an efficient and morally acceptable way. 
Students of public law have analyzed the legal norms and rules that 
crystallize what is conceived to be a desired relationship between 
the powers of the police and the goals and values of members in a de- 
mocratic system. Research in urban politics has mapped out the connec- 
tions among crime, the police, and politics. and Has looked for a pattern 
of relationships that would promote effective civilian control but pre- 
vent unwarranted interference with specifically police activities. 

On the other hand, the police have sometimes been approached from 
a different theoretical perspective, one that is particularly apparent 
in the literature on political development and change and about authori- 
tarian systems. Here there is less concern about the effectiveness of 
the police as a law-enforcing institution. Implicitly it is interpreted 
as an instrument of political power, one that groups in a political sys- 
tem may manipulate to their own advantage. For Marx and others explor- 
ing the conditions of social change, the police are weapons of control 
in the hands of the ruling class or an elite. For students of develop- 
ing societies and authoritarian systems, the police may represent social 
agencies which join with the army in the application of violence. From 
this standpoint, interest in the police as an agency for the suppression 
of crime and for the enforcement of the law recedes visibly. 

^ f 

But even in these two respects— as institutions for the preserva- 
tion of law’ and order and as paramilitary organizations for the main- 
tenance of power— there has been little by way of sustained theoretical 
inquiry into or conceptualization about the overall relationship of the 
police to the political system. Equally important there has been serious- 
ly lacking an effort to roam further to probe for other ways in which 
the police might be significant in the functioning of political systems. 
Thereby we might hope to round out a theory. of the police as a political' 
institution and draw th^ study of the police more intimately into the 
general framework of political research. 

It testifies to the dividends of theory in general and of systems 
persistence theory in part;icular that from it we can deduce some addi- 
tional Critical consequences of police institutions. These institutions 
do more than enforce the law, , provide services of various kinds or, in 
some systems, openly partake in the political struggles of the day. In 
posing questions about the sources of support in any political svstem, 
persistence theory leads. 'hs to inquire into the function of the police 
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as central connecting points between maturing members of a system and . 
the structure of polit.oal authority. Indeed from our limited data we 
shall be led to hypothesize that probably few regimes in mass societies 
would be able to obtain . the minimal level of cognition and approval they 
require but for the contribution of such local representatives as the 
police in awakening the appropriate sentiments of its members. Not 
that the poli.ce as such need be considered an inescapable part . of all 
political structures. But if a political system does not provide for 
a police establishment, our findings impress on us, some corresponding 
substitute means for obtaining a visiole local representative of au- 
thority may well be necessary. 



Thus theory alerts us to the need to broaden our perspectives 
about the part that the police forces may play as a specific kind of 
institution, in large-scale political systems at least. Over and above 
the obvious and vital consequences they may have for helping to sustain 
or change a prevailing system o£ law and order, they may also be serving 
as a bridge between maturing members of the system and the broader poll-* 
tical structure. This is especially true for the American political aystem 



The Child's Cognitive Images of the Policeman 



The peculiar and interesting aspect of the introduction of chil- , 
dren to the American political system, as we have already hinted, lies 
in the immediacy of their contact with the system. Not only do they 
see a President somewhere off in the geographical distance but psychi- 
cally close. They also come into direct contact with the policeman who, . 
it turns put, is both spatially and affectively close. For the child, 
we shall bee, the policeman also becomes a physical symbol connected ' 
with a felt obligation .to obey something outside the family circle. 

Objectively the policeman is a part of the structure of authority 
in a political system. He belongs to the output structure helping to 
implement the decisions of other governmental agencies. But he also 
produces outputs of his own. He makes decisions on what rules to evoke 
in a given situation and on whether or not to apply a rule in a given . 
instance. "The role of the police as decision-makers", it has been 
observed, "must be expressly recognized. "2 In this sense the police- 
man in any way at all, objectively he would be establishing ties of some 
sort with the structure of authority, at its tail-end, as we have ob- 
served before (Chapter VII) . 



This link to the political structure may occur unwittingly. It 
is not necessary that members of the system be aware that their co^itacts 
with the policeman and the way they feel about him help to shape their 
ties to the structure of the political regime. Wiat is true for adult 
members in general would apply with even greater force for children. 

The objective position of the police in the political structure in no 
way guarantees that the child will see him in that position or have any ' 
understanding of what the role of the policeman involves politically,, 

The policeman could serve as a vita3, relay point between the child and ; 
the structure of authority and yet neither policeman nor child need have 
any inkling of the nature of this function. 



But to the extent that the child has some understanding of the 
place that the policeman occupies in the structure of authority, it 
will lend greater force to our argument that the policeman Is a signlfi<- ’ 
cant link between the child and the^system. Perception . can be expected 
to reinforce objective reality./ 

As the data in this chapter will suggest, empirically it does 
turn out that the chi^Ld is not without some important cues about where 
the policeman stands in the political state of things . As the child 
grows older he qo^s increasingly to develop an image that puts the 
policeman close to ^ the government. If the child understands the police- 
man to be related isomehow to the government , we can expect that senti- 
ments about, him would have some direct bearing on how we can interpret 
the child* s feelings for the structure of authority. 

f ' . . . 

. O 

lUho is the policeman? 

. . Before we can proceed to explore how the child relates the police- 
man to the political structure, if he does at all, we need to ask: Whom 

does the child have in mind when he entertains our questions abo^t the 
policeman? Is he thinking of all police agencies, from the local neigh- 
borhood cop to the FBI or sheriff? We need to know what object the child 
'has in view when speaking of the policeman. 



In our final instrument we did not test specifically to identify 
the object of the child's responses. Evidence from our preliminary in- 
terviews convinced us that most children probably think largely of the 
local policeman, typically on view in uniform whether in school-books * 
during the early grades, or as he moves about the neighborhood. 



Very early in our investigations we had interviewed a small num- 
ber of children in a middle class suburb of Chicago . Our discussions 
with them were not without some ambiguity: typically, with little 
kno^ ^dge of the political sphere and even the broader neighborhood, 
the lasponses tended to be vague, sometimes apparently contradictory. 
Thus when we asked our small selection of children whether the police- 
man were part of the government, almost all those from grade 2 and 
above replied affirmatively (Table X.l). But when we asked the same 
children whether their town had a government, the great majority from 
grade 1 through 4 replied either no or that they did not know. Only 
in grade 5 did' the majority shift to an affirmative answer. 



It would appear therefore that for the younger children, at least,' 
the government was not local in character. As we know from our chapter 
on "The Image of Government", younger children do tend to see the Presi- 
dent or $ome other national, personal figure as most representative of 
the government. We might infer that for children in these age groups, 
all government seems to be national in character; the distinction be- 
tween national and local is not one that has much meaning for younger 
children. All government tends to fuse into one mass undifferentiated 
■as, -to. levelv:":-'^.:;'>rK^^^^ ? :■■'■ ‘V: 
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If we could expect children to be consistent in the adult sense 
of the term, we might infer that if the younger ones see government as 
national and if they acknowledge that the policeman is part of govern- 
ment (as we also noted earlier in Table VI. 5), they would also be in- 
clined to think of the policeman as somehow unconnected with the local 
scene.. But the child is not so certain or informed about differences 
in the levels of government or so interested in the policeman as to be 
concerned with consistency in the logical sense of adults. Hence when 
we inquired into what he thought the policeman did, it was Clear that 
regardless of the child's failure to see government as locally based, 
police activities were certainly viewed from a local perspective. In 
this suburban town the few children tasted from grade 1 considered that 
the police took care of people, got mad at people, put them in jail, 
told them where places were, and gave tickets. The "people" to whom 
the child refers seem to be somewhere in the immediate environs. In 
grade 2, the police are more likely to be thought of as catching crimi- 
nals and helping people. Grade 3 adds keeping traffic rules to the 
list, and grade 4 conceptualizes more broadly ?/y indicating that the 
police enforce the laws or run this suburban town. 



It would- seem, therefore, that however little information chil- 
dren may have about government and the relationship of the policeman 
to it, they do intuitively think of the policeman as a local person; 
he performs activities associated with the nieghborhood or local com- 
munity. The word "policeman" did not seem to arouse in the child's 
mind an image of the multifarious police agencies at other structural 
levels in the United States such as the sheriff, state troopers, FBI, 
G-men, or lawmen of Western movies. In spite of the fact that in metro 
politan regions in the United States, policemen tend to travel in cars 
or on motorcycles rather than on foot , the child still evolves an early 
picture of him that is close to what we would have expected in a prior 
period when foot patrols were more prevalent. In part we might suspect 
that his localized image comes from the crossing-guard police and uni- 
formed surrogates . 



This is not to imply that the younger child has any awareness of 
the position of the police in the political structure. In fact, he 
appears to be more alert to what he thinks the police do than to their 
structural position. The younger child is functionally rather than 
structurally oriented. Yet in the very specifications of the kinds 
of activities in which the police engage, the limited group of children 
whom we initially interviewed did seem to detect a peculiarly immediate 
and local aura about the policeman. If the younger child has any idea 
at all of the structural location of the police, he would place them 
at the local level, even though with apparent illogic he sees the po- 
lice as working for the government and cannot as yet disentangle gov- 
ernment itself from the national sphere. The evidence in various sub- 
sequent interviews confirmed this inference so decisively that there 
Was no incentive to consume valuable space in our final instrument for 
further testing of the object of reference in the child's idea of the 
policeman. 



The child *s location of the policeman among the authorities 



The object of our inquiry is therefore the ordinary neighborhood 
policeman. He is the one the child is most likely to see, in the ear- 
liest grades , , together with the President and a vaguely defined govern- 
ment. But even though the children in our group place the policeman in 
their local community, it would appear from our data that for them the 
policeman blends into the diffuse structure of political authority, or 
the government, in the child's own vocabulary. 



Here again howeveic we have to work through the child's way of 
seeing and interpreting the position of the policeman and infer from ‘ 
this its consequences for the child's ties to the political system. 

Even though in the end we shall maintain that the children do connect 
the policeman explicitly with the political authorities, this unadorned 
conclusion would not tell us enough. In what way do the children make 
this connection? Do they go so far as to consider the policeman part 
of the authorities who stand at the center of the decision-making pro- 
cess, those whom the child locks to as the government? Or are the 
policemen only. peripherally related? Does the nature of the observed 
relationship affect the way in which the policeman may operate as a link 
age point? Although we cannot answer these questions definitively we . 
do have some evidence tliat bears on them, and points to some plusible 
inferences . 



There is little doubt that for the children the policeman is 
neither a good representative of the government nor a person who plays 
a significant part in running the country, as a lawmaker. Thus in con- 
trast with the symbolism he attaches to the President, the child rejects 
the policeman as a good overall representative of government. On our 
question about the best representative of government, among the, youngest 
children a percentage less than chance selects the policeman^ even in 
grade 2, at an age when if at all we might have expected the child to 
value the policeman in some way as a close and visible symbol of gov- 
ernment. 



Furthermore, even though, as we would expect, the child links the 
policeman in an important way with laws, he does not go so far to con- 
sider that the policeman has an important part to play in the making of 
laws. Indeed, our pilot studies indicated that the child associated 
the policeman with this task so seldom that we did not find it worth 
including the policeman as an option in one of our basic questions on 
who makes the laws. There the options we finally settled on were Con- 
gress, the President, and the Supreme Court, the most likely choices.^ 



This low' ranking of the policeman on a law-making function emerges 
strikingly in one of our pretests. Here we asked the child directly 
whether or not the policeman is involved in making laws; Table X.2 
presents two items in which we asked about the policeman's tasks in 
this area. We see that the younger children more easily reject the 
broader statement -that '“the police make laws" than perhaps the more 
credible observation that "traffic laws are made by policemen and high-, 
way patrolmen"* By grade 8,. nearly all of these children turn down both 
'statements..' .. -''r ^ 






X.r,2. The Child's Understanding of the Role of the 
Policeman as One T^ho Does Not Make Laws® 



1 


"Policemen make laws." 


'"Traffic laws are 
made by policemen 
and highway patrol- 
men. " 
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•"In My Opinion items 144 and 165. 
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But the child dues not fully disassociate the police from the 
of laws. We ought perhaps to expect that in a legalistic soci<» 
ety such as the United States, law and police would be inextricably 
intertwined and children would very early sense the presence of some 
kind of relationship without necessarily being able to articulate it 
very well. In fact our group of children do feel that even though 
the police are not to be held directly responsible for making laws, 

^they do help in some undefined way. 

When we asked the children to indicate how much each of a num- . 
of persons and organizations "help to decide what laws are made for 
our country", the police are seen to fall somewhere between having some 
and very little part. In grade 4, Figure X.l shows that, among the op- 
tions offered, the policemen are exceeded in their influence only by 
the President and unions. This emphasizes the strong connection that 
the younger child is apt to put on law-making and police, and if we had 
been able to test the children in grades 2 and 3 on this set of items » 
the curves on Figure X.l suggest that policemen might have ranked next 
to the President. Although the child starts out rather impressed by 
the involvement of the police in the making of laws, by grade 8 the 
police recede to a more modest position. Nevertheless even at the 
. latter grade, they do seem to carry about as much weight, in the child. 's 
mind, as rich people and big companies, somewhat more than churches, and 
somewhat less than newspapers and the average person. Yet aside from 
. the President and unions, even at grade 8 all these persons and organi- 
zations are thought to possess a relatively low measure of influence in 
shaping the laws, on the average less than "some" on our scale. 

It is clear therefore that among most of the children the police- 
man does not directly participate in the legislative processes in the . 
manner of Congress, the President, or the Supreme Court even though be- 
cause of the close association of the police with law it would have 
seemed simple for the child to have thought otherwise. The child re- 
jects the notion that the policeman occupies the foreground of the for- 
mal political stage. ^ 

But it is one thing to exclude the police as good representatives 
of government and as potential law-makers of importance and another 
matter to disassociate them from the governmental (political) structure 
entirely. . Even though the child may not conceive of the policeman as 
possessed of legislative powers, he has little doubt that the police- 
man is part of the governmental structure. However uncei^tain the child ^s 
image of government may be and however much the younger dhild may con- 
found local with national structures, as we have already' seen, our chil- 
dren do recognize that the policeman is a person who works for the govern 
ment. He is part of the overall if vague structure of political author- 
ity apparent to the children, namely, the government. Nor is this con- 
v' ception peculiar to any grade level. As we have already noted, ovar 
80% In each grade describe the policeman in this way (Table VI. 5). 
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It would have been enough for our purposes to demonstrate only 
that the child has some conception of the existence of the policeman 
or relates to him ID some manner. As long as in objective, theoreti- 
cal terms we could assign the policeman sorme place in the political 
structure— *as we have in Chapter VII— this would have been enough to , 
justify our further inquiry into the child's Interpretation of and 
feelings about the policeman as we pursue our study of the sources 
of support for the political authorities. 

But we now see that we can go further. It is clear that the c ’ 
child has acquired a subtle, discriminating awareness, at even the ear-* 
lies t grades, about the location of the policeman in the political 
structure. Even though the local policeman is a figure well-known . 
to all our children, they do not give him excessive prominence in the 
direct law-making processes, much as we might have anticipated the 
contrary in the early grades at least. The children seem to have a 
more modest conception of the part that the policeman plays in the 
system. They have little doubt that the pcliceman is part of the sys- 
tem since he is seen as a person who works for the government. They 
have learned to discriminate between Laving something to do with gov- 
ernmnent, as an employee, and running the country, as in the case of 
the President, between what we would call an administrative and a legis- 
lative location in the structure of av.thority. The older the children 
are, the more clearly are they able to capture this difference. But 
even though the. policeman does recede in importance in this sense, all 
children whatever their grade, do continue to connect him with the 
government and thereby, in our terms, with the structure of political 
authority. This subjective awareness reinforces our theoretical grounds 
for identifying the policeman as a meaningful point of contact between 
the child and the authorities. 

The Authority of the Police 

Support for the structure of authority includes more than just an 
awareness of the presence of a figure or institution as part of that 
structure. It involves perhaps some understanding of what that figure 
or institution does and at the very least a readiness to accept the 
object and its actions as valid or authoritative. 

It is a basic assumption of pur research that no system could 
persist without some means for xaaking allocations that are accepted 
as binding or authoritative by most of the politically relevant mem- 
bers of the system most of the time. We can assume, without fear of 
contradiction, that for children in our age group the authority of 
parents in the family is generally conceded, even if specific decisions 
may be questioned. But how does it happen that maturing members of a 
political system are able to Identify and accept the right of persons 
outside the family, even those whom they may not know personally, to f 
exercise authority over them over adults as well? 



The problem 

Authority we interpret as just one kind of power.. Power in gen- 
eral we see as the capacity to bend another to one's will. A person 
can be said to have the kind of power we call authority over B if A 
. sends a communication to B and B accepts it as a basis for action re- 
gardless oJE his independent judgment about the advisability of doing 
so. The co mmuni cation carries with it a quality of oughtness. B feels 
he should obey even though he may strongly disagree with the wisdom of 
the specific message. Why he feels this way can be ignored at the mo- 
ment, although typically, in political systems, the sense of obligation 
derives from the attitude that it is right and proper to do so, that 
the authority is legitimate*^ 

Children are typically subject to the power of the authority of 
most adults in their environment. The child learns that he is expected 
to obey certain types of adults, that they have the power to tell him 
what to/ do, and it is right and proper to accept their judgments within 
certain undefined limits. 

But in the United States, as in most other systems, we take it 
for granted that as the members of a system grow up, somehow they learn 
that there is a power external to the father and mother and even to most 
other adults they know. A1.1 persons, not only the children, are subject 
to it. What is usually assumed we here consider problematic. How is 
it that the members of a society are indeed prepared to accept the au- 
thority of persons external to the family, such as those who are part 
of the political structure? 

Wfe might reply that in most modern political systems a person 
would soon realize his error if he failed to obey, assuming the poli- 
tical authorities were acting within the limits of their powers. Typi- 
cally force would be applied in no unmistakable sense to seek to bring 
about conformity. But we also know that in the normal course of events 
adults do not live in fear and trembling of political authority even as 
it may be represented in law-enforcement agencies. Most people usually 
abide by the injunctions of the authorities because they think it is 
right to do Si), within vagiie but definable zones of obedience. They 
come to consider the authorities as legitimately endowed with power. . 

It is this sense of legitimacy that constitutes a fundamental source 
of support for most regimes. 

Yet members of a political system are not born with this propen- 
sity to accept authority. It is a complex set of attitudes and per- 
ceptions that they acquire in varying degrees by virtue of membership 
in a system. How does this form of support come about? 

One major source we have found to be associated with the upper 
reaches of the structure of authority in the United States. Something 
looms over the children with power and virtue and they can identify 
this as the government; a person is closely associated with it whom 
they call the President... As . they grow older other institutions such 



as Congress join an increasingly complex image of these external au~ 
thorities . But simultaneously the system impresses its authority on 
the child from another direction, from the tail~end, as we have sug~ 
gested. It is as though these remote objects, visible in part, intang- 
ible but symbolically present, could not be depended upon to assert 
the dominance of the political sphere on all appropriate occasions. 

It is here that we have found the policeman, closely tied as he is to 
law, to play an important function in. molding the child's understanding 
of and feelings about political authority. The policeman is a tangible, 
personal agent of authority and to the child, therefore, a plausible 
one. Through the policeman, v:e shall conclude, the child is impressed 
with the presence of a power over and beyond that of father or mother an^ 
one that even parents, as potent as they may appear to the child, cannot 
escape. Here lies a seed out of which a sense of the legitimacy of the 
authority structure springs. 



Police authority as an external power 

That the policeman is a compelling force, one whom there is a 
special obligation to obey, is apparent to the child from the earliest 
moment at which we have been able to test him. When given a number of 
options about what it is important for the policeman to do (Table X.3), 
77% of our test children in grade 4 consider that his job was to make ‘ 
people obey the law and catch those who break it as against helping 
people who are in trouble. Even in grade 8 a clear majority, 61%, 
continue to hold this view. The power of enforcement is paramount in 
the minds of the children even though it is estimated that in reality 
about 90% of the time of the local police is spent in performing ser- 
vices only marginally related, if at all, to enforcement.^ 

This emphasis on the power of the policeman, especl ?ly for the 
enforcement of the law, appeared time and again in our pretests. One 
of our preliminary investigations proved to be particularly revealing 
along these lines . At the outset we had assumed that many if not most 
adults held rather disparaging opinions about the police and that one 
way or another these might be subtly transmitted to the child. Yet 
we did not seem to be picking up anything but positive sentiments from 
the child. We speculated that perhaps the trouble lay in our techniques 
of inquiry. 'Could it be that by virtue of our mere presence in a ques- 
tion and answer setting, we inadvertently constrained the child from 
expressing honest opinions? An argument could be made that in the 
presence of one adult authority, the interviewer, a child would be 
Somewhat reluctant to give verbal answers expressing. hostility towards 
or some depreciation of other adult authorities such as policemen. 

We sought to overcome this possible limitation of the interview 
and questionnaire format by asking over 600 children to draw pictures 
of various authority figures, including the policeman. Although in- 
teresting additional feelings and judgments of the child could be in- 
ferred from their drawing, the small increment in knov/ledge did not 
seem to justify extensive further use of this method. ^ On the whole 
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Table X.3. The Child's View of the Most Important 
Job of the Policeman^ 



(percent of those responding) 



Grade 



Make people 
obey the lam 


Help people 
mho are In 
trouble 


Catch people 
mho break 
the lam 


Total 


N Re- 
sponding 


N Not 

Responding 


38 % 


23 


39 


100 % 


1526 


223 


42 


30 


28 


100 


1787 


16 


43 


33 


25 


101 


1731 


18 


45 


34 


21 


100 


1709 


14 


42 7o 


40 


19 


101 % 


1680 


15 



s 

CA-9, page 31, item 31. "Which is the most important for the policeman 
to doJ" 



the new information gained in this way just reinforced what we had al» 
ready learned through interviews. The children depicted the policeman 
as physically dominant in their drawings suggesting the magnitude of 
his power. With relatively few exceptions the children, in the two 
lowest grades especially, drew the policeman as several times larger than 
other objects such as cars or ordinary people. Since he is seen as big- 
gest, it suggests that he is in command of the scene, and indeed the acr 
tion of the drawings clearly makes this point. . > 



In the drawings the police are rarely pictured as inert figures; 
they are commonly shown in both verbal and motor activity interacting 
with other persons. We divided the pictures into three functional 
areas of activity: protective, as when a policeman helps a child across 

the street; prohibitive, as when a policeman appears with arms extended 
directing traffic and saying "stop"; and punitive with the drawing 
showing the apprehension or jailing of a criminal.^ Although the chil- 
dren portray the police in a multitude of situations and evoke many 
facets of their activities, over 50% of the drawings have distinctive 
elements of an interpretation that emphasizes prohibitive and punitive 
qualities. The propensity of the police to direct and punish rather 
than help looms large. It would appear to be the power of the police 
that captures the unstructured imagination of the child . 



Essentially the same k;Lnd of message comes through, although less 
dramatically, in the child response to our ratings (Figure X.2). 

They also convey his early sensitivity to the special power of the police 
The children are perhaps a little doubtful about the punitive component . 
in the power of the policeman although the views are relatively stable 
over the grades . On the average , as the mean ratings over the grades 
show, they consider that the policeman can punish close to the point 
on the rating labelled "many people". But a comparatively large pro- 
portion of the children do attribute considerable punitive capacity to 
the policeman. From 37% in grade 4 to 30% in grade 8 declare that the 
policeman can punish anyone or almost anyone (Table X.4). 



The children are, however, more convinced of the power of the. 
policeman to order people about. On the average our grade 2 children . 
feel that the policeman can make many people do what he wants and this 
conception drops only slightly over the grades (Figure X.2). Table 
X.5 fleshes out this mean rating. About 48% in grade 2, falling gradu- 
ally to 36% by grade 8, consider that the policeman can make anyone do 
what he wants, a considerable measure of control over others by any 
standard. This is particularly significant for the older child.. Many 
at age 13-14 are still convinced of the extraordinary compulsory car* 
pacity of the policeman. 

From their earliest years, therefore, the children have come to 
recognize the competence of the police to impose sanctions and to exer- 
cise some considerable measure of control over people. The significance 
of this for us is that the child who, as we would expect, is impressed 
with the power of parents, also realizes that there are ethers, beyond 
the walls of the home > who have i^iportant sanctions and control over 
people. 



Table X.4. Power Rating of Policeman: "Can Punish."® 



Grade 


1. 

Anyone 


2. 

Almost 

Anyone 


3. 

Many 

People 


4. 

Some 

People 


5. 

A Few 
People 


6. 

No 

One 


Total 


N Re- 
sponding 


N Not 

Responding 


Mean 

Rating 


4 


10 % 


27 


29 


21 


10 


4 


101 % 


~ 1724 


25 


3.05 


5 


8 


27 


33 


21 


8 


4 


101 


1793 


10 


3o03 


*• 

’•J 


9 


29 


34 


17 


6 


4 


99 


1744 


5 


2.94 


7 


>8 


29 


36 


17 


6 


4 


100 


1714 


9 


2.98 


8 




24 


39 


19 


5 


7 


loot 


1679 


16 


3.14 



®CA-9, page 29, item 76. 



Table X.5. Power Rating of Policeman: "Can make people do what he wants."® 

‘ • V' i 



-Grade 

y 


1. 

Anyone 


2. 

Almost 

Anyone 


3. 

Many 

People 


4. 

Some 

People 


5. 

A Few 
People 


6. 

Almost 
No One 


Total 


N Re- 
sponding 


N Not 

Responding 


Mean 

Rating 


2 


26 7. 


22 


20 


16 


7 


8 


99 7o 


1632 


23 


2.80 


3 


18 


25 


25 


18 


;8 


7 


101 


1666 


12 


2.93 


4 


13 


30 


26 


18 


7 


6 


100 


1730 


19 


2.94 


5 


11 


28 


32 


18 


6 


5 


100 


1783 


20 


2.95 


6 


11 


31 


31 


17 


5 


5 


100 


1737 


12 


2,87 


7 


12 


32 


31 


16 


5 


5 


101 


1702 


21 


2.83 


8 


9% 


27 


36 


17 


5 


6 


1007. 


1669 


26 


2.98 



a 

CA-9, page 6, item 30. 



This is no subterranean, amorphous feeling. Children are able to 
express it clearly in mos“e than one way. In the first place, when we 
\ ^ ; : V compare the child’s image of the power of the policeman with that of 

owci father, we find that for both ratings that we have been consider*^ 
on the average father ranks much lower. However powerful father may 
be for children, he does not measure up to the policeman.^ 

^ in the second place, this inferiority of parental authority emerges 

forcefully and directly in the child’s response to another item. 

^ sought to elicit a direct comparison of the rightness and vrrong- 
in disobeying one or another figure of authority. The item reads ; 
as follows: "Disobey means to do something someone tells you not to do. 

Which of these is most wrong? Put an X beside the one that is the most 
(1) to disobey your mother . (2) to disobey your teacher, (3) to 

father . (4) to disobey the policeman ." Table X.6 reports ^- 

Three-fourths of the youngest children choose the policeman as 
V one most wrong to disobey. External political authority in the 

of the policeman apparently has special weight for the young child, 
the children get older, they reevaluate somewhat this great weight 
/ '■ \ the policeman and become more responsive to family authority. They 

that the policeman can be disobeyed more easily. The youngest child 
^ V s rather clearly recognizes, however, that the policeman’s authority is 
.high and that his demands for obedience are somewhat less avoidable. 

V But in all grades a minimum of about 50% considers it most wrong to dis- 

The pattern changes in an opposite manner to what we might have 
have thought that the acceptance of law-enforcement 
authority would be higher as the child learns more and more about the 
political system. This -is clearly not the case. It is the younger 
child who sees this authority as possessing greater compulsory qualities 
and it is the older child who resists this idea. Familial loyalty comes 
increasingly to offset the authority of the political system as it is 
represented by the policeman. 

• '„'*■•'■ * ■ 

In part this shift away from police authority may be due to gen- 
eric tendencies in the maturation of the child. Piaget notes the in- 
clination of younger children to accept rules as sacrosanct but to 
— question them as they reach 8 and 9 years of age^^ and to begin to 

exercise rational judgment in assessing them. But in connection with 
^ ^ ^ the policeman, this decreasing concern for his authority may also be 

■ a special effect connected to the ambivalence with which he is probably ' 
regarded by adults. Regardless of the kinds of positive feelings adults 
may express about the policeman— and we shall touch on these in the 
following chapter— we can assume that they often view the policeman 
as a person who is at least occasionally wrong or corrupt. At times 
he may be regarded as the enemy who has to be outwitted, as in the 
area of traffic violations. These kinds of sentiments in parents may 
help the older child to modify his own acknowledgment of the superior . 
power of the police. Yet although we see perhaps a modest tendency ; 
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Table X.6. The Child's Perception of Relative Need for Obedience 

to Various Authority Figures^ 

(percent of children responding) 









Which of these is the most wrong to disobey... 




Grade 




Mother 


Teacher 


Father 


Policeman 


Total 


N Re- 
sponding 


N Not Re- 
sponding 


3 




10% 


8 


8 


75 


101% 


1605 


73 


4 




10 


6 


12 


72 


100 


1653 


96 


5 




14 


5 


16 


65 


100 


1715 


88 


6 




14 


4 


21 


61 


100 


1673 


76 


7 




16 


3 


25 


56 


100 


1645 


78 


8 




19% 


4 


28 


49 


100% 


1595 


100 



®CA-9, page 24, Item 54: "Disobey means to do something someone tells you not 

to do. Which of these is the most wrong? Put an X beside the one that is the 
most wrong. 1. To disobey your mother . 2. To disobey your teacher . 3. To 
disobey your father . 4. To disobey the policeman ." 
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towards the abrogation of police authority, it occurs nonetheless in 
the context of initial acceptance and the latter comes relatively early 
in the child’s cognitive development. 

The item we have just discussed substantially confirms the con- 
tinuinjg awareness over the grades of the presence of an autho7city ex- 
ternal to the most familiar world of the child, a power that for most 
younger chi3.dren dominates over the injunctions of such close figures 
as mother, father, and teacher individually considered. We can have 
little doubt that the tail-end of the structure of political authority 
—the policeman— has left a distinctive imprint on the mind of the 
child. Through the policeman the child learns an important lessoii about 
the power of external authority and about the need to accept as obliga- 
tory or binding the actions and decisions of others from the broad world 
beyond the family. 

Here, we suspect, lies an important source of that support for 
the structure of authority that we may call recognition of the legiti- 
macy of its authorities. Of course the child has no consciousness of 
the policeman as a representative of political authority on the output 
side. Neither have most adults o But this is of little significance 
compared with the child’s clear awareness of the authority of the police- 
man. He does not question the appropriateness of this power. The large 
majority of children indeed see it as initially superior to that of close 
adults. Therein may lie a vital mechanism for generating support for the 
authorities at large. Through the policeman the child is encouraged in 
the belief that external authority should and must be accepted. It 
reinforces a similar posture that he is early encouraged to adopt towards 
government and the President. 
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CHAPTER XI 



HOW THE CHILD FEELS ABOUT THE POLICEMAN . 



In the last chapter we have seen that the children in our test 
group , especially the younger ones , have little knowledge of where 
the policeman stands in the formal structure of political authority, 
even though they do realize to some extent that the police operate out- 
side the centers of decision-making. In addition the child perceives, 
rather clearly that the police are a power to be reckoned with in the 
world beyond the family. 

Yet however conscious the child may be of. this external authori- 
ty, it will appear in this chapter that the American political system 
does not rely on this perception alone to bring about the acceptance 
of authority by maturing members. Cognition is reinforced by affect. 

In the socialization process we shall find that as for the President, ' 
the child acquires feelings for the policeman that bear considerable 
significance for the growth of an attachment to the structure of poli- 
tical authority. 

We heed to turn from perception to feeling, for good reason.. It 
is entirely conceivable that under certain circumstances the child might 
well recognize the authority of the police, as in an autocratic system 
in which the police impose a virtual reign of terror. Yet if fear and 
disaffection were widespread among adults, the child might be as resis- 
tant to this authority as are his parents. The police might be a s3rmbol 
of fear and hatred. It would be doubtful that children growing up in 
this kind of climate would express very much esteem for the police how- ‘ 
ever fully the children might be compelled to recognize the ever-present 
power of that authority. The texture of the acceptance of political 
authority and its validity will be vastly different where it is under- 
pixined by positive feelings rather than only through an acknowledgment 
of its inescapable power. By moving beyond the cognitive level to the 
affective we may hope to capture the full flavor of the reception of 
police authority by maturing members of. the .system. 

The Position of the Police in Modern Society 



The police hold a special place in modern democratic societies, 
one that arouses an unusual combination of feelings among adults. If 
we were to deduce the child's feelings about the police from those 
that people often assume adults hold, we might well imagine that what 
is a well-recognized authoritative role for the child would not neces- 
sarily be one that is well-thought-of. 



What is there about the role of the police that gives them a 
unique position in society? Above all else, the peculiarity , of their 
role in democratic systems flows from their capacity to use violence 
in the pursuit of occupational ends*^ No other public servants aside 
from the military are permitted to apply force to the individual mem- 
bers of the system. In the last resort, as we have already noted in 
Chapter Vll^the police have the extraordinary power of life and death. 
***I*m only a cop,* says Patrolman Frank Foucault, 41, of Precinct 10, 
Livernois and Elmhurst, in Detroit. 'But you look at me real close 
and you will see something that has more power than even the President 
of the United States. I don't mean me, Frank Foucault; I mean me, the. 
cop. I have the power of life and death. In ten seconds, I can kill 
someone or let him live, and I don't have a jury or judge or anybody, 
there to say Yes or No.* "2 

Although legal rules and conventions impose severe restraints on 
the exercise of this power, ultimately it is of the very nature of crime 
detection and prevention and law enforcement that a wide range of dis- • 
cretion must belong to the police. The individual policeman, often 
entirely on his qwn, must produce certain kinds of outputs in the sys- 
tem. It is he who makes the final decision, whether to write out a 
ticket for an ofrence, order an action to cease, or undertake what- 
ever force may l^e necessary to effect ar arrest. 

•• ■ • ■ ■ ' 

In a society that values individual freedom and responsibility 

and in which me frontier disregard for law still plays an important 
part in its traditions, neither police nor the ordinary individual 
ever feel compile tely at ease about the possible relationships that 
may flow from /these powers. 2 The police are one of the few represen- 
tatives of authority who are ubiquitous and in continuous potential 
contact with the individual members of the system. At the same time 
the visibility guaranteed by their uniform leaves them particularly 
vulnerable "a > easily ^ident if iable targets for the expression of hos- 
tility towards authority".^ 

■ Probably because \of the peculiarity of this position of the po- 
lice, adults do not display totally unmixed feelings about them. In- 
deed, so ambiguous does! the role become in some systems that it carries 
over to the policeman's ifamily which msiy suffer varying degrees of so- 
cial iscflation.5 in the! United States, if we were to rely on popular 



and even professional co 
forced to conclude that 



nceptions about how people feel, we would be 
adults generally hold the police in very low 



este^. It wuld ^ppeair that the ppllce aye ^een aa=venal, ptone to 
roughness iS not hrutaltty^ tainted hy the ye^;y crijr^Inala withi vKom 
thielr occupation forces thejri into contact. ^ Wfe. ara apt to belieye 
that suspicion and fear rather than trust and respect would charac-* 
terize the overall popular image of the police. 

The evidence that we shall present later will dispute this folkr 
loric interpretation of the popular view of the police^ But at this 
point we can at least accept the plausibility of the notion that adults 
are not without ambiguity about their attitudes towards police authority. 
We would expect therefore that the cross-generational transmission of 
this ambivalence would become apparent in the responses we get from the 
children on our questions about their affective orientations towards the 
policeman. 

What we do in fact find among the children in our group is a sur** 
prlsingly favorable reception of the policeman. This affect declines 
as the child grows older. But overall feelings about the policeman 
are fairly positive on most measures. 

This approval will raise a puzzling problem for us. If the popu- 
lar adult conception of the police were indeed deprecatory, it would 
be most unlikely that parents could conceal their view entirely from 
their children, even if they wished to. We would expect that younger 
children particularly, least exposed as they are to competing views 
from outside the family, would mirror these sentiments of their parents. 
Yet is is the youngest children in our test group who turn out to be most 
favorably disposed towards the policeman. The data will therefore pose 
a conundrum for us that we shall have to resolve at a later point. 



Overall Resx^ect for the Policeman 



In face of the unusual position occupied by the policeman in 
modern society, how do we find the children of our test group to feel 
about him? In particular, do these children display some marked reser- 
vations about him which color his function as an intermediary between 
the child and the structure of political authority? Can we say that 
the general regard or respect for the policeman is predominantly posi- 
tive? 



Overview of the rating scales 

We administered the same thirteen rating scales about the police- 
man that we had used for the President. As we saw from Figure X.2, the 
most positive response on the ratings occurs among the youngest chil- 
dren. This image continues over the grades except that some of the more 
idealif';ic aspects rub off. The decline in the level of favorable sen- 
timent takes place, however, upon a base of fairly high affect. 



From Figure X.2 we saw that a few of the average ratings on the 
policeman are relatively high and stable over the whole span; his 
•benevolence (willingness to help, protectiveness), power (capacity to 
control others and to punish), his leadership (as represented by our 
leadership rating and frequency of making important decisions) and 
even to a limited degree, his dependability (doesn't give up when 
things are hard to do). On these qualities the child^s impressions of 
•the policeman seem to become fixed early in the life-cycle and to re- 
main at about the same level. 



The remainder of the ratings begin fairly high on the scales 
but the changes that take place in these perceptions as the child grows 
older are striking. The ratings that directly express the child's 
attachment to the policeman (I like him, he is my favorite) decline 
markedly as do some of the items that are involved in the child's per- 
ception of the policeman's dependability (keeps promises, makes mis- 
takes) and some aspects of his leadership (knows a lot, capacity for 
hard work). 



If a higher rating is a measure of the average child ' s greater 
readiness to accept the policeman as an authority figure, it is instruc- 
tive to note that regardless of the constancy or decline of the percep- 
tions over the grades, on the average all qualities are rated above the 
midpoint on our scales, with the lone exception of the attachment items 
Few children hsve developed a negative image of the policeman, even by 
grade 8 . As we have already argued for the image of the President , all 
of the ratings probably represent ideal qualities or virtues in the 
American culture. Few people would contend that it is not desirable 
for policemen to be benevolent and dependable and to exercise qualities 
of leadership. The children display differences in the degree to which 
they incorporate elements of these general cultural characteristics as 
part of their ranking the policeman high. As with the Presidency, we 
have a comparatively idealized image of the police at. the outset, al- 
though at an overall lower level. 



As the children age, it is true, there is a decline in some of 
the ratings. But even for the few that do drop sharply, with the ex- 
ception already noted about attachment, the ratings remain within the 
top half of the scale. It would appear therefore that the children 
see the policeman possessed of all the cultural virtues and any diminu- 
tion by grade 8 does not seriously interfere with the fairly high es-- 
teem in which they continue to hold this figure of authority. 



Direct attachment to the policeman . 

It might be argued, however, that the most general measures of 
affect for the policeman, our attachment items, run contrary to the 
general trend of all other items and that this apparent contradiction 
cannot be ignored. If we look at the proportions of the children who 
rank the policeman at various points on these two ratings, "I like him” 
and "he is my favorite", we can indeed see the low af f illative senti- ^ 
ment that the policeman evokes. Apparently by grade 4 the chil4 las 



begun to develop some relatively well-defined feelings about the police 
and these prevent him from expressing a strong personal attachment to 
them. Although in grade 2, 65% of our group could say that the police- 
man is either their favorite of all or of almost all, by grade 8 this 
falls to a mere 16% (Table XI. 1). Similarly only 27% in grade 4 are 
able to declare that they like the policeman more than anyone or than 
most and this recedes to 10% by grade 8 (Table XI. 2). Clearly there . 
the policeman has little personal charisma for the child, especially as . 
he grows older. 

How can we account for this low level of attachment as compared 
with the patently higher regard that the child displays on the other 
ratings? The first explanation that readily comes to mind is the thought 
that this simply demonstrates that the child has not got an unambiguous 
image of the policeman. Somehow he is conflicted" and it manifests it- 
self in these contradictory ratings. 

What lends an air of plausibility to this line of reasoning is 
th^ general impression' that we gain, from the folklore, about the feel- 
ings of adults for policemen. If, as it is thought, adults do have 
little respect for them, we could anticipate that children might find 
themselves somewhat conflicted about the kinds of signals they were 
receiving from adults. Adults might want them to think well of the 
police— on the principle that children need to be sheltered from the 
harsh realities and sordid details of life — and yet they might not be 
able to conceal their true feelings entirely from the children. 

As w® have already hinted, however, available information on 
adults would seem to refute the notion that they do hold the police 
in low regard. On the contrary, most adults normally have considerable 
respect for the police as we shall see in Chapter XIV. There is little 
need for them to transmit conflicting messages to the children. The 
high respect of the children conforms rather to what we would expect; 
the children are probably being socialized by adults to think well of 
the police because this is the way most adults genuinely feel themselves* 
If this is so, the level of our attachment items needs to be explained 
in other terms. 

In part there may be a simple explanation. At the same time as 
the children are learning about the policeman, they observe that he is 
responsible for punishment and enforcement of the law. They may develop 
mixed feelings about this. He is helpful but also a person to be feared 
in some measure. • This may interfere with a direct expression of affec- 
tion for the policeman. However this conclusion needs to be tempered by 
what we shall have to say later about the policeman as a figure of power. 
We cannot take it for granted that for children the possession of power 
necessarily breeds distrust. 

There may be other reasons that better account for the low level 
of the attachment ratings by grade 8. We have already witnessed and 
discussed the same tendency for the likeability rating about the Presi- 
dent. There, too, this Item and "he is my favorite" a^ss drop sharply. 



Table XI. 1. Children's Ratings of Policeman: "Is my favorite"® 



(percent of children responding) 



Grade 


1. 

Of All 


2. 

Almost 
Of All 


3. 

More 

Than 

Most 


4. 

More 

Than 

Many 


5. 

More 
Than 
A Few 


6. 

Not 


Total 




N Re- 
sponding 


N Not Re- 
sponding 


• ' r 

Mean 

Rating 


^ 2 


427. 


23 


15 


10 


7 


4 


1017. 




1636 


19 


2.29 


3 


31 


29 


16 


11 


9 


4 


100 




1666 


12 


2.51 


4 


21 


28 


20 


15 


11 


5 


100 




1722 


27 


2.82 


5 


12 


25 


24 


19 


12 


7 


99 




1^81 


22 


3.16 


6 


9 


24 


23 


20 


13 


11 


100 




1732 


17 


3.40 


7 


6 


15 


22 


24 


18 


15 


100 




1693 


n30 


3.79 


8 


47. 


12 


20 


25 


21 


19 


1017. 




1662 


33 


4.03 



®GA-9, page 6, item 31. 



Table XI. 2. Children's Ratings of Policeman: "I like him"* 
(percent of children responding) 




1 . 

More 
Than 
Any- 
one 



2 . 

More 

Than 

Most 



6 % 

4 

3 

2 

17. 



21 

17 

18 
13 

9 



3. 

More 

Than 

Many 



28 

30 

31 
31 
28 



4 ^ 

More 

Than 

Some 



27 

31 

29 

30 
35 



5. 

More 
Than 
A Few 



12 

13 

12 

16 

18 



6 . 

Less 

Than 

Almost 

Anyone 



5 

6 
7 
9 

Q 



Total 



997o 

101 

100 

101 

1007. 



» Re- 
sponding 


N Not Re- 
sponding 


Mean 

Rating 


1725 


24 


3.33 


1784 


19 


3.48 


1738 


11 


3.53 


1711 


12 


3.72 


1679 


16 


3.87 



CA-9, page 29, item 19 



and to what we would regard as a relatively low point. However, for 
the Presidency, these two attachment ratings do not fall so far. This 
difference in levels between the ranking of the President and the police 
man is not difficult to explain. In doing so, it will help us to under** 
stand why both attachment items may fall so low for the policeman. 

For the obvious reason of differences in occupational importance, 
we would expect the President to fare much better than does the police- 
man. Both figures are salient for the child, as we have seen, but for 
different reasons. The President runs the country and the child cannot 
help but pick up cues from his environment about the critical importance 
of this role. The policeman is not so distant spatially, it is true, 
and in this sense may be better known to the child. But those in the 
child *s environment are unlikely to attach the same significance to the 
policeman's role; This alone would help to account for the lesser de- 
cline of the President on our attachment ratings. 

Although this difference between President and policeman does 
not tell us why the child should express so little direct attachment 
to the policeman, it does point us in the proper direction. Unlike 
the President and unlike entertainment figures in the movies, televis- 
ion , or the sports world, there is little that is vividly unique about 
the policeman or that would be especially appealing to the child, par- 
ticularly as he grows beyond the "cops and robbers" stage. Although 
television and the movies do dramatize the role of "lawman" In various 
ways, it is not usually the cop on the beat or in the patrol car but 
the sheriff, FBI, G-menj private detective, or special forces. The 
average child is less likely to come into personal contact with these 
kinds of police. Perhaps is we had asked the child to relate to a 
particular policeman by name or other specific identification — s^ch 
as a known crossing guard — 'he might have been more prone to. assert a 
personal attachment. But in the normal course of events, the police- 
man in the general role being tested is too undramatized a figure, 
without real individuality, at least in the form in which we posed 
our ratings, to evoke a high assessment on our attachment items. 



To say that a person "is my favorite" or that "I like him" is 
an extremely personal thing, especially as the child grows older. It 
would appear that however much the child may respect a figure, there 
may be only certain types of public figures — those that are dramatized 
in one way or another— *-that are able to forge this kind of restricted 
relationship with the child . The fact that the policeman ranks rela- 
tively low on the attachment items need not of itself discourage us 
from concluding that he may nonetheless be in a position to provide 
an effective point of contact for linking the child to the structure 
of authority. 



The benevolence of the policeman 



When tfe' look at the other ratings it is clear that the low level 
of aff illative sentiment does not interfere with the child's more 



positiW of the policeman in other respects. What stands out 

from among tlie other ratings ie the lu^h degree of beneyolence that 
the child attributes to him. Likeable or not, he is seen as very will- 
ing to help the child personally; of all thirteen ratings on the police 
man this one receives the. highest average ranking through grade 7. It 
appears to be the dominant quality in the child *'s inage. In grade 2, 

85% of the ciiildren indicate that, .they think he would always or almost 
always want to help in case of need, and this remains almost at the 
same level in ^rade 8 (Table XI .3). The realistic quality of this 
assessment hais already been noted .7 Furthermore, over 60% of the chil- 
dren in both these grades also consider that the policeman would protect 
them more than most or many people would (Table XI. 4). That he is seen 
as a beni‘gn» responsive figure needs no further comment. 



However, this outcome of our analysis was more than a little Sur- 
prising. We might excusably have expected otherwise. Adults in the 
American culture tend to be suspicious of persons with power, or so 
it is thought. We might have inferred that children follow their par- 
ents in this. If so, because for them the policeman is a powerful 
figure (Tables X,4 and X.5), he would also be a person to fear and 
suspect, not one to whom a child could be expected to turn for help. 

But this is not what happens and we shall return to this theme in 
Part IV when we seek to explain more generally why children should 
have so high a regard for political authorities. Here, however, we 
need to note that at the same time that the child is learning about the 
power of the policeman, he appears to seize on that power for his own 
purposes, as if were, and to be convinced that it will be used benignly, 
to help and protect him. ' 



Dependability 

The policeman is also interpreted as a fairly dependable person. 
Very few children feel that he is anything less than very persistent- 
in his efforts and. this sentiment remains stable at this high level 
across the grades (He '‘doesn’t give up when things are hard to do". 
Figure X.2). He is trustworthy. The younger children on the average 
locate him somewhere between always and almost always likely to keep 
his promises. Although this mean rating drops considerably by grade 
8, the children still feel that they can rely on him to keep his pro- 
mises more than just "usually". Finally, they are not convinced that 
he is infallible. In grade 4, however, 60% of the children feel that 
he almost never or rarely makes mistakes, an unusually high level of 
trustworthiness (Table XI. 5). If we project this proportion downwards 
to grade 2, we might have expected an extremely high percentage to 
select these two options. Although by grade 8 a preponderance of chil- 
dren express more modest trust in the policeman, a substantial 27% 
of the 13-14 year olds continue to retain the high level of trust of 
earlier years. On the whole therefore the image of the policeman does 
not tarnish readily, in the area of his dependability. 



Table XI. 3. Children's Ratings of Policeman: "Would want to help me if I needed it"® 

(percent of children responding) 





1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 










Grade 


Always 


Almost 

Always 


Usually 


Some- 

times 


Seldom 


Not 

Usually 


Total 


N Re- 
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N Not Re- 
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Ratine 


tim 


717o 


14 


9 


3 


1 


1 


99% 


1634 


21 


1.53 


3 


72 


15 


8 


4 


1 


1 


101 


1667 


11 


1.51 


4 


74 


12 


10 


3 


1 


1 


101 


1729 


20 


1.47 


5 


72 


15 


10 


2 


1 


0 


100 


1796 


7 


1.46 


, 6 


71 


15 


11 


2 


1 


1 


101 


1738 


11 


1.51 


7 


65 


19 


11 


3 


1 


0 


99 


1709 


14 


1.57 


8 


58% 


23 


15 


3 


0 


1 


100% 
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25 


1.66 
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Table XI. 4. Children's Ratings of Policeman: "Protects me" 

(percent of children responding) 



Grade 


1. 

More 

Than 

Any- 

one 


2. 

More 

Than 

Most 

Do 


3. 

More 

Than 

Many 

Do 


4. 

More 

Than 

Some 

Do 


5. 

Less 

Than 

Some 

Do 


6. 

Less 

Than 

Most 

Do 


Total 


N Re- 
sponding 


N Not Re- 
sponding 


Mean 

Rating 


4 


10% 


32 


30 


21 


5 


2 


100% 


1727 


22 


2.85 


5 


8 


32 


31 


22 


4 


2 


99 


1782 


21 


2.87 


6 


8 


35 


31 


20 


3 


3 


100 


1736 


13 


2.85 


7 


7 


36 


34 


18 


3 


3 


101 


1709 


14 


2.83 


8 


6% 


33 


33 


21 


3 


3 


99% 


1676 


19 


2.91 



a 
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Table XI. 5. 



Children's Ratings of Policeman: 



"Hakes mistakes"^ 



(percent of children responding) 



Grade 


1. 

Almost 

Never 


2. 

Rarely 


3. 

Some- 

times 


4. 

Often 


5. 

Usually 


6. 

Almost 

Always 


Total 


N Re- 
sponding 


N Not Re- 
spond ine 


Mean 

Rating 


1 

4 


227c 


38 


35 


3 


1 


1 


1007, 


1735 


14 


2.25 


5 


13 


38 


45 


3 


1 


1 


101 


1795 


8 


2.44 


6 


9 


36 


50 


3 


0 


1 


99 


1744 


5 


2.53 


7 


6 


31 


57 


5 


1 


1 


101 


1714 


9 


2.66 


1 8 


37. 


24 


66 


6 


1 


1 


1017, 


1686 


9 


2.81 





Leader»ship 



As we would anticipate, the children do not imagine that the 
policeman shines as a leader. They are somewhat restrained in their 
assessment of the qualities that we have assumed are associated with 
leadership (Table VIII. 1 and Figure X.2). Nevertheless even though 
the child is not convinced that the policeman is outstanding for the 
leadership he displays , he is not thrown unceremoniously into the ca- 
tegory of nonleader. Apparently the child does see the policeman as 
possessing a sufficiently different and prestigious role to merit some: 
thing better than average in an assessment of leadership qualities. 
Hence in no instance does the average rating fall below the midpoint. 



Furthermore, it is interesting that this conception that the 
children have of the policeman is not modified radically by age. Al- 
though grade 8 children are clearly more likely to sec the p'”iiceman 
as fallible than those in grade 4, little change takes plats li:, <;he 
evaluation of the other qualities over the grades. Little ' fisl.llus- 
ionment" would seem to occur. Even though the children thini. zi:.^ 
policeman is only a moderately important decision-maker and mm some- 



what less significant as a leader, they retain this estimate of him 
through grade 8. There is a rather unshakeable conviction among the 
children of all grades that the policeman possesses something a little 
better than average prominence as a leader. 



Summary 

In comparison with the President there is little doubt that the 
child's feelings about the policeman are considerably muted. But if 
we consider the ratings on the policeman independently, it is clear 
that the child does rank him fairly high on all the cultural virtues 
to which the ratings refer. Certain qualities stand out in the child's 
image. The policeman is dependable by virtue of his capacity for per- 
sisting in what he does, he is quite trustworthy, and he plays some 
role as a decision-maker. Above all else he is a benign figure, one 
who will help the child. 

It IS difficult to conclude that in comparison with the President 
the child idealizes the policeman. By adult standards the children are 
"realistic" here. But if we had been able to construct some index 
of respect by collapsing all our ratings into a single measure®, we 
would have found that the child has a fairly high level of respect for 
the policeman, one that declines somewhat over the years but not sub- 
stantially. ° The child feels positively about the policeman but not 
overwhelmingly so except perhaps for some aspects of his benevolence 
and dependability. 



Respect and Legitimacy 



It would be reasonable to infer that from the general respect 
that children show for the policeman they would probably be ready to 



accept his authority on the grounds that it is right and proper to 
obey him. It would scarcely be likely that a child, or for that matter, 
even an adult, would express even such moderately favorable sentiments 
about a policeman without at the same time accepting the appropriate- 
ness or legitimacy of his powers. Piaget argues for the same point. 

"It is not the obligatory sharacter of the rule laid down by an indi- 
vidual," he has written, "that makes us respect this individual, it is 
the respect we feel for the individual that makes us regard as obliga- 
tory the rule that he lays down. The appearance of the sense of duty 
in a child thus admits of the simplest explanation, namely that he re- 
; celves commands from older children (in play) and from adults (in IsMe), 
and that he respects older children and parents."^® 

But if this is true, we have succeeded in exposing one of the 
tap roots of support for any regime. It. is axiomatic that few systems 
could persist if, for each decision, the authorities had to persuade 
or compel the members of the system to conform to it. In most systems 
the members do in fact come to accept the validity of the power of the 
authorities, within varying limits. The police represent an putput 
terminus of the authority structure that is personally nearest to ‘the 
daily lives of, the members in a system. If as children matured, 
they came to despise the police, distrust, scorn, or reject them, the 
probabilities would be considerable that acceptance of the whole struc- 
ture of authority at all levels would suffer , assuming no compensatory 
machanisms came into operation in later years. 

Not that esteem in childhood for the police necessarily guarantees 
a continuing high level of input of support by adults. There are many 
years of experiences ahead of the child which may deflect his sentiments 
away from the regime, and we shall have more to say about this in Chapter 
XIV. But if in the United States the nearest representatives of authority 
were rejected at. the outset, because of the very few connecting points 
between the child and the structure of authority a major impediment would 
stand in the way of the growth of feelings about the structure of author- 
ity. The Presidency might remain vi^i'tually alone for the earliest years , 
of childhood ; this office would be forced to carry the full burden for 
generating (or failing to generate) diffuse support among younger chil- 
dren. However unaware research has been of this probable systemic con- 
sequence of the police, it is apparent from our data that the police do 
play a vital role in laying part of the foundation for the input of 
support. 

Our analysis also incidentally points up the extent to which a 
major set of institutions— the law-enforcement agencies— have been 
neglected in political research and the need to bring the police back 
into the study of politics in a more meaningful way. As we mentioned 
at the outset of our discussion, scholars have paid considerable at- 
tention to other aspects of the police but have generally failed to 
appreciate the central part that the police may play as a component 
of the authoritative output structure of a political system. As pro- 
ducers of outputs they are in a peculiarly appropriate and visible 
position to mediate between the- members of a system and the rest of . : ; 
the structure of authority. It is a mediation that reveals itself 



I inM^pvia 









particularly through the way in which the police may or may not con- 
tribute to the growth of a sense of legitimacy. By focusing on this 
aspect of the police we are able to bring knowledge of this institu- 
tion to bear on an understanding of the process of legitimating politi- 
cal authorities,- a central phenomenon in all political systems. 



As important as the police, along with the President, may be 
for the generation of support, this does not diminish the importance 
of. other possible major points of contact between the political system 
and the growing child, especially as he moves out of the early grades. 
We do find a number of alternative objects crossing his political horir 
zon as his attitudes towards political authorities continue to’ evolve. 
It is to these objects tliat we shall now turn. 
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.forces have by their very nature taken away some of the closeness 
. that prevailed when beat men were the rule rather than the exception, 
and this naturally has taken away to some extent the personal con- 
tacts that policemen formerly had with neighborhoods and their 
peoples. In fact, the whole tenor of life has tended to get people 
the ’neighborliness’ that was prevalent years ago. This 
in my opinion is responsible for some of the delinquency today among 
both juveniles and adults. Years ago, the beat man knew most of the 

^ on his beat. Today, the police car is the symbol of authority 

and the car and its occupants must now relate to the children is 
some positive way. This can and is being done." A. A. Ballard, 
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108-10, at p. 109. 
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white children. There may be some question as to the way in which 
Kegro children might have responded to our items. With the mounting 
numbers and intensity of riots in the Negro ghettos during the 1960’s 
and the hostility that all law enforcement agencies have drawn dov/n 
upon themselves, Negro children might be undergoing some important 
new generational experiences. But some very preliminary drawings 



hy Negro children in one itiajor slum suggest that they too may hold 
the policeman up as a model worth emulating, although, as we would 
expect, some important ambivalences begin to creep in. But even if 
young Negro children have absorbed white attitudes towards the police 
in the past we would expect that if the polarization of the races con- 
tinues, significant changes in the orientations of Negro children will 
also occur. The potential impact on the early generation of support ‘ 
among Negroes for the structure of authority is self-evident. 



ChaptejrXU 

AUTHORITY OBJECTS IN LATER .CHILDHOOD 

The initial major points of contact between the children in our 
group and the structure of authority, we have seen, are to be found 
in the symbol "Government" (personalized at first), in the President 
and in the policeman. In the early years no other objects of authori- 
ty loomed so large for the child as to merit special treatment. 

In some systems we could conceive that feelings and perceptions 
about the various figures of authority might come into serious con- 
flict with each other. This would be especially likely where the 
individual authorities were themselves in open opposition— as where 
a monarch might be struggling against a parliament, a tribaL chief 
against a new secular representative, or local officials against a 
strong centralizing government. In the face of contradictory messages 
sent out by authorities in the throes of conflict, primary socializa- 
tion would undoubtedly leave a residue of. tensions and uncertainty in 
the developing political outlook of children. 

As the children matured, their early experiences might help to 
push them in any one of a number of directions^ Some might find them- 
selves in an ambiguous state of mind about whom to regard as the legi- 
timate authorities. Others might end by drifting aimlessly about in 
the contradictory political currents. Still others might even be re- 
pelled by the regime entirely and feel constrained to retreat into 
an apolitical existence. 

But in the American system it is apparent that for most children,, 
their orientations to political authority, whether at the national or 
local level as represented by our figures, or whether on a perconal or 
institutional plane, are not antagonistic to one another. Indeed, if 
anything, all move in common to bolster up diffuse support. Any cur- 
sory inspection of the discrete analyses of the three objects of au- 
thority already completed testifies quickly to this essential congru- 
ence in outlook. Even with the decline for most items on the three 
objects that occurs by grade 8, the level of overall respect remains 
fairly high, as we have observed. 

Nonetheless we have unobtrusively been taking several matters for 
granted, and it is time that we brought these to the foreground for more 
careful scrutiny. We refer to three interrelated matters each of which 
will help us to understand more fully the way in which our subjects con- 
tinue to maintain their respect for the structure of authority as they 
move through childhood, even in the face of their . declining enchant- 
ment with the persoxial facets of authority. 

How acceptable is our assumption that the child is indeed aware 
of political authority as contrasted with authority in general? What • 
happens to the child who may he unmoved by one or another of the objects 
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of authority? How does the system manage to keep the respect of the 
child for the structure of authority after the earliest years when 
the personal component no longer exercises its pristine powers; that 
is , does the process of political socialization then cease or fall 
into desuetude, or do other mechanisms arise to carry on the task? 



Answers to these questions will help us to follpw the political 
socialization of our subjects through the later years of their child* 
hood. Let us briefly examine the nature of the problem posed by each 
question and then search for answers in this and the. succeeding chajp* 
ter.. , 



Analysis of the Problems 
Political versus parental authorities 



Whatever the results of our analysis of the three objects of 
authority f we have assumed that through them the child is being con- 
nected is some way xcrith the political system. But what evidence have 
we that those whom on theoretical grounds we designate as political 
authorities, the children do in fact treat differently from other kinds 
of authorities. We have already touched on this in our consideration . 
of the policeman. There we found some indication that in the police- 
man the child sees a power outside the family to which even adults 
are subordinate. Certainly in our interviews there was no question 
about the youngest child mistaking the policeman for a member of the 
family, nor was there any sign that the child thought either he or 
adults could escape the long arm of the law. 



However, we require more evidence than this one instance to dem- 
onstrate that the child has the capacity to differentiate at least 
between family and external authority. If the child is just evaluating 
the political authorities as though they were father surrogates this would 
lead us to suspect that all authority is homogeneous for him and we are 
really not tapping any specifically political orientation in process of 
development. Yet without making some beginning not only in identifying 
political authorities but in differentiating them from parental author- 
ity, a political system would have to leave initiation into the. politi- 
cal realm — early "politicization"— to some post-childhood phase of the 
life cycle. 



The risk of support failure 

Furthermore, to assert as we do that because most of the children 
pile up on the positive side of the scales there is thus a pyramiding 
of respect for the three authority figures, is certainly true for the 
children in the aggregate. But it neglects a simple yet vital considera- 
tion. What happens to those children. who find themselves in a minority 
for one or another of the figures of authority and who therefore may be 
less than enthusiastic about these authorities? Is their support lost 








to the system? Can the system hope to win them to a supportive stance^^^^^^-,^^^^^^^ 
political authority only at a later stage of the life-cycle? 

"VI& SLTe raising here the matter of how a system manages to cope ' : \ :i/' 
with the risk that some children will be negative or indifferent to . 

SOSO& of the authorities or about some of their qualities. To this 
we have ignored these children. Now however we can take our 
i : ; p "most, children display a favorable image towards the political 
; !v, authorities and reverse it by asking: What provisions, if any, are^^ 

, found in the system for those who rate one or smother authority low; 
y: : \ one or another items? Do we. find in the system any general way of 4 " 

for the low regard that some children may have for some ■ < 
specific authorities? . ■ ' : 



versus organizational objects of authority 

Finally, although we have emphasized repeatedly the personal 
‘nature of the initial bond between the child and the structure of au- 

* thority, we have also seen that for the older children this mechanism 
seems to operate less effectively. For most qualities their estimates ; 
of the objects of authority tend to decline. It is possible that, the 

• process of attachment might stop at this point. The members might be 
so approving of the authorities as to require no further reinforcement. 
But even if they were, we would be left with the problem of understand- 
ign how a maturing member acquires the capacity and will to relate 
himself not to the personalized authorities but to those very imper- , . 
sonal institutions (organizations) by which at least all large-scale 
systems are governed. We can scarecsly assume that just because the 

> child may favor personal figures such as the President and policemen, 
or those organizations or authority to which he attributes initially 
.some personal content, such as Government, he must automatically spread 
his positive evaluations to cover impersonal institutions, such as the 
Supreme Court. About these he usually knows little even by grade 8. 

; Yet without attachment in some way to these organizational aspects 
of political authority and their acceptance as legitimate, the system 
could scarcely operate except through constant coercion. 

It is of course possible that all socialization about these im** 
personal units might be relegated to a later phase in the life-cycle, 
beyond our period of concern. • We need however to test whether, this is 
indeed so or whether even during the pre-adolescent period some begin- 
ning is made towards linking the child to these impersonal points in 
the system as well. 



We plan, therefore, to explore the extent to which children as 
they grow older are able to differentiate parental and political au- 
thority, the process through which the system copes with unsuccessful 
efforts to, generate diffusa support for some authorities some of the 
time, and the way in which orientations shift from personal tp insti- 
tutional objects of authority. To do so, we shall find it profitable 
tp undertake a systematic comparison of the child's images of various 
















authorities. It is to such a comparison, therefore, that ye shall now 
address ourselves. > In the outcom® we shall be able to understand better 
the way in which in the Merican political system some of the possible 
gaps in the earliest phase of the socialization of diffuse support are 
closed.. V 



The Subjects under Comparison 



In entering upon a comparison of the ratings of the various au- 

we shall seek to increase the potency of the analysis by : 
to t’,e kinds of authorities to be considered, over and above 
those we have already examined. Although the primary points of conr*. 
i the child and the political system are the policeman and 

President, along with the idea of Government itself as an over- 
• ^ arching symbol of the structure of authority, this does not mean that 
the only objects through which the child relates himself to 
;Vi the structure of the regime. Other figures and institutions embodying 
authority come within view of the child as he progresses into 
the higher grades of elementary school. Indeed we already know that he 
the existence of Congress^ and we can reasonably, suspect 
of the other major figures and institutions of authority 
some imprint on the average child. 






Nevertheless for purposes of our inquiry several matters militated 
against any extensive analysis of the child *s orientation to other ob- 
jects. The President and policeman represent without question the most ' 
salient and visible objects for the child from grade 2 upwards. On 
Occasion, as we have already noted, because of special circumstances, 
a mayor, an alderman, a governor, or other public official may gain 
sufficient prominence to have an important meaning in the political 
socialization of the child. But we suspect that these are idiosyncra- 
tic events and concentration on them would have led us into too great 
a degree of specificity in our study before the broad trends had been 
sketched out. Aside from special figures under certain circumstances, 
most other major objects of political authority, such as the Govern- 
ment, Congress, the Senate or the Supreme Court become known to the 
child during a period somewhat later than grade 2. In a developmental 
study such as ours, such objects therefore did not lend themselves as 
readily to cross-grade comparison through the elementary .school span. - 
Among those that emerge in mid-childhood years, we selected Government 
for more intensive analysis because it was the only concept through which 
the children seemed to be reaching out, even if vaguely and hesitantly, 
to the whole structure of authority. 



Yet it did not seem wise to omit all other objects entirely, how- 
ever late they moved into the child *s range of vision, if only so that 
we could obtain some prjaliminary ideas about the extent to which they 
joined the early objects as major socializing devices. It would help 
us to detect any special socializing expericinces associated with the 
nature Of other objects to which the child is exposed. ^ ; 
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For the purpose, therefore, of adding to the variability of our 
authorities, we selected two additional objects of authority, known 
to most children from at least grade 4, "the average United States 
Senator" and the Supreme Court. As we shall presently learn, even 
the slight attention we gavei to these two objects paid off handsomely. 

We discovered, to our surprise, that the average Senator has far less . 
salience in the political socialization of the child than any of the 
other figures and institutions examined. The inclusion of the Supreme 
Court, by contrast, does ena.ble us to gain some new insight about an 
entirely different means through which in the American political system, 
’the child is impressed with the virtues of the authority structure. 

; Although originally we expected to use the Court primarily for the 
analysis of orientations towards legal rules— the regime norms and 
outputs of a political system— we also find that the Court occupies a 
unique place in the process by which children relate themselves to " " 
"the structure of authority. ^ 



In onetflstance we have also gone beyond the political authorities 
for purposes of the additional light that comparison might shed on 
the development of the child's orientation to the political structure. 

On the assumption that there might be a relationship between the child's 
attitude towards political authority and parental authority > as Freudian 
oriented psychology has been Insisting for decades $ we added "Father" 
to the figures of authority. Although we leave to a later chapter disr- 
cussion of the influence of attitudes towards father on orientation 
towards political authorities — within the limits of our inquiry*— we will 
find it helpful here to introduce the data on father as something of 
a base line against which we can compare orientations towards political 
authority. In particular it will help us to re-examine the notion, 
advanced in the analysis of the policeman, that the child is able in 
the earliest years to differentiate political from familial authority, 
a critical capability if support is to be generated for the political, 
sphere directly. 



In all, therefore, we shall be able to compare six objects of au- 
thority towards which the children in our group orient themselves: 
Government, the President, the Policeman, the average United States 
Senator, the Supreme Court, and Father. For some of these, it will 
be recalled, we have thirteen different qualities on which we have 
solicited the child's ratings. For others, because of certain require- 
ments related to the child's mental capacity and to the availability of 
testing time, we do not have data at all grades, either for each char- 
acteristic or for each object. 3 



These data provide the basis for a comparison of the way in which 
the children view the authorities. At the outset, it is important to 
bear in mind that the congruence of orientations already encountered 
for the Government, President, and policeman continues for the other 
political objects we now include. Yet even though all ratings for 
all authorities lie at the positive end of the scales, within the 
liniits of this range there is considerable variability^ Rating by 
rating and figurd^^^^^ figure variations do ^nd unavoidable complexity 




to the presentation of the findings. Nevertheless some patterns in 
orientations can he discerned and these will help us to answer the : 
questions we are posing about the developing ties between the children 
and the structure of authority as represented by our objects. 



Differentiation* between Political and Parental Authorities 



If we look at the previous graphs for each figure of political 
authority and, on Figure XII. 1 for father as well, one difference 
stands out prominently.^. For father, the average ratings on each of 
the thirteen items at the different grade levels are fairly constant. 
The average child at grade 2 is likely to rate his father somewhat the 
same as does the average child at grade 8. A few ratings do show some 
trends and this is especially so for "the making of important decisions 
But by and large the variation in any rating is slight. The relative 
stability of these feelings and perceptions implies that most children 
in our group are not likely to modify by very much their expectations 
about how their fathers will behave or about the general attributes of 
their fathers . This holds true even as these children grow older an4 
learn more about their fathers. 

The situation is notably different for political figures and in- 
stitutions. If we now include the data we have on the average ratings 
for Senators and Supreme Court, on Figures XII. 2 and XII. 3, and if we 
briefly scrutinize again the ratings we have already presented for the 
Government, President, and Policeman it is apparent at once that the. 
orientations of the older children are quite different. Most of their 
average ratings on the political items do not remain constant^ they 
either rise or fall as shown in Table XII. 1. It would seem that as 
the average child in our group matures, what he learns about the poli- 
tical authorities encourages him to modify the points of view he might 
have expressed in an earlier grade. ^ 

This single datum reinforces a conclusion that' we have already had 
occasion to draw from our findings on the child's orientations towards 
the policeman. The children in our group do not confuse familial au- 
thority, as manifested by father, with the- political authorities in 
phe outside world. Their feelings towards and perceptions of these 
external authorities change for the dimensions we examine; those 
about father either remain constant or shift to a far more limited ex- 
tent. 



Furthermore, if we look ahead for a moment to the figures compared 
in the rest of. this chapter and note the rank in which the children 
place father on each item, we discover a strikingly uniform pattern. 

On those items timt best express affectional content, such as the rat- 
ings about attachment and benevolence (Figures XII. 4 through XII. 7), 
father consistently ranks higher than any of the political figures or 
institutions of authority. The children display a higher level of 
affection for father and view him as more benevolent than they do any 
of the political, authorities. As warmly •S'S the children may feel 
towards the President in particular, but towards other political . . 
tborlties as well, there is little doubt that father merits their 
highest affection. 
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Table XII, 1, Differences in Mean Ratings of Authorities for Earliest and Latest Grades Available 
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But as we move towards the more heavily cognitive items, where . 
the child is asked to judge the extent to which father in comparison 
with the figures and institutions of political authority possesses 
certain role performance properties, the child discriminates decisive- 
ly in favor of the political authorities. On almost every item father 
recedes towards last place. Whether we look at ]the ratings denoting 
dependability, power, or leadership (Figures XII. 8 through XII. 16), 
father consistently ranks lowest at each grade, with one or two ex- 
ceptions. For persistence (never gives up) and diligence (works hard), 
father occupies a position between the President and policeman. In 
the only two other cases (out of nine) in which father does hot fall . 
into laet place in the rank order— trustworthiness (always keeps prom- 
ises) and importance as a decision-maker — the difference between father 
and. the lowest object of political authority -is slight. 



Certainly by grade 4, the young child whose knowledge of the 
political sphere is not yet very extensive, has nonetheless grasped 
the basic notion that the political authorities are different from 
father in important respects. They may be less loveable but they are 
more capable. “The children in our group are obviously not reacting 
to the . authority figures— parental or political — without some pronounced 
differences in expectations about their behavior and outright like- 
ability. They have taken an important step towards becoming "poli- 
ticized”, towards recognizing a difference between the familial and 
political spheres. 



We are of course not surprised that children should like father 
more; we would have expected this to be so. But common sense might 
have led us to assume that proximity of father and general admiration 
for him that we attribute to the average pre-adolescent would have 
induced the children to have ranked him equal with or above all the 
political figures on most other characteristics as well. At the very 
least we might have imagined that the President alone, because of the 
peculiar position the chief executive plays in the American system, 
might have surpassed father. But such is not the case and this per- 
haps helps to explain the very early stage in the life cycle at which 
diffuse support seems to take root in American society. If children 
confused political and familial authority there would be little oppor- 
tunity to begin the acquisition of supportive sentiments about specifi- 
cally political objects. Not that the child spontaneously has the 
vocabulary to articulate the difference that he senses between the 
familial and political worlds . It is enough that in their particular- . 
ity he is able to identify specifically different feelings and percep- 
tions about these orders ;^f existence. In the next chapter we shall 
return to the- significance of this differentiating capacity as it 
affects the input of support for the structure of authority. ^ 



Differentiation among and 
Institutionalization of Political Authorities 



Not only does the child sort out political authorities in the 
aggregare frpA fath^ The child also gradually becomes awarevof 









of the existence of differences among political authorities themselves, . ,r 
He does not like all political authorities equally well. Nor does he 
. consider them all to be endowed with similar degrees of role competence. 

He develops a finer level of discrimination, one that will turn out 
be of considerable consequence for the extension of support to these 
-authorities. ' - \ 



Aside from any consideration of the child’s subjective capacity 
to discriminate in the political sphere, there are objective, theo- 
‘ retical grounds why we could hot be satisfied with the idea that ma- 
turing members simply orient themselves to political authorities in 
the aggregate, undifferentiated as to type or characteristics. If 
this were so'j. we would have to conclude that a political system de- 
pended entirely on one omnibus set of objects for socializing its 
-iTp m bfrfi with respect to authority. Although it is thoroughly possible 
that in a given system all eggs might be put' in one basket in this 
; way, it does seem likely that through trial and error the risks in a . 
system would be spread more widely. It might not be essential for 

member to hold all authorities in uniformly high regards. 
A member's support might still be won if he held a favorable image 
of only some of the authorities. 

In any event, whether or not the risks are spread in all systems 
in this way, we shall find that the American political syspem does 
■offer maturing members, as found in our subjects, alternative paths 
■ for relating themselves to the political authorities. In the outcome 
■it will appear that if the child fails to develop supportive senti- 
: ments about the general structure of political authority from his 
understanding pf one object of authority, he might develop them with 
the next. We shall conclude among other things that the availability 
. of these alternatives may be one determinant of system stability in 
the United States i although bpth system comparisons and intra-system 
longitudinal research would be necessary to confim this speculation. 




High affect ratines of the authorities 

We can appreciate the differential impact that varying objects of 
^ > authority might have, and therefore the way in which the 

■ - ^ system in fact manages to spread the risk of failing to gfen- 

f erate diffuse support, by comparing the way in which children see these 
authorities and feel about them. We shall begin with the area of the 
sentiments the children express for various individual 
figures of authority. This will again point up one device for link- 
^ child to the system; the emphasis in the earlier grades on . 

, ■ personal figures of authority rather than impersonal organizations, 
we shall now find that not all personal figures act with equal 
child across the grades and that in this variability 
routes, for the child, to the structure of authority. , 



As we have observed, father emerges at the top of the list on all 
attachment and Vbhnevolence ratings (Figures XII .4 through XII .7) 
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comanding far more affection than any one of the political anthori-' • 
ties. He provides us with, a maximal level of affection against which ’ 
others may he compared. But among the political authorities not all 
objects are able to elicit a uniform measure of affective response. 

For our most openly affective items, in Figures XXX. 4 and XXX. 5, as 
we would expect from our previous detailed analysis, the President 
stands closest to father in the degree of affection displayed by the , 
child. The President’ evokes far more aff illative sentiment than does 
the policeman or Senator. What is also noteworthy is the ppsition of 
the Senator. He falls* well below the policeman on our scale of like- 
ability. • By grade 8 he lies for the aggregate somewhere near the 
weak statement that the children just like him "more than some peo- 
ple". 

Thus to the extent that affect spills over from our political 
objects to the regime structure as a whole, the President as a link- < 
age point for the child would seem to be of considerably greater potency 
than either the policeman or Senator. To be sure, the feelings for all 
figures move in the ^ame positive direction even if there are clear 
differences in the lev^.l of feeling, depending upon the object and at- 
tribute being considered. But from these differences we can infer 
that the President has greater potentiality for trying the child to 
the structure of political authority than either of the other figures 
of authority tested on these items. 

The real diversity and multiplicity of mechanisms available in 
the system for stimulating diffuse support begin to become evident 
from the shift in the rank of political objects. We see this with 
special clarity when we turn to the area of perceived benevolence. 

The system does hot need to rely in each case on how the child feels 
about or sees the President. Other objects of authority move in to 
bear a prominent part in the positive socialization of new members 
about the structure of authority. 

Xn Figure XII. 6 we see a comparison of father, policeman and the 
President on our protectiveness rating at grades 4 through 8. We find . 
here that the child on the average thinks that the policeman is more 
protective of himself than is the President, and the father is most 
protective of all three. All of these authorities are fairly station- . , 
ary in the level of endorsement on this rating across the grades. 

^The President drops a little but for the most part the order or per- 
ceived protectiveness of each is established early and continues at 
the same level to grade 8 . 

For helpfulness, on the other hand. Figure XII. 7 shows that a . 
somewhat greater sense of psychic distance appears for the President. 
After the earliest’ grades the policeman and father remain at the same 
general higher level. The child regards the two "close-in" author i- . 
ties as more likely to help him than the spatially more remote figures 
of President and Senator, or than the impersonal authorities, the 
Supreme Court and Government. Again the Senator is the most remote 






Figure XIT. 4. Mea n Ratine by Crade on "1 like 
him- for Senator. POTcMSn7“PBWeni:“anr — " 
father. 
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pf all, even more so than the impersonal authority, the Supreme Court. 
We see a radically different perception of these authorities for this 
part of the child's image. 



Propinquity seems to be highly important for perception in this* 
area. The expectation that the child has of aid and comfort varies ' 
with the spatial distance of the authority in question. Among the 
remote authorities, however, the President is still the most salient 
and the Senator the least. For benevolence*^help and protection — there- 
fore there is a fairly sharp degree of sorting out among authorities. 



Generally speaking, then, the child readily distinguishes among 
authorities on the various ratings about affection and about their 
benevolence. For all authorities the high level of regard rules out 
any question about the encouragement of negative support. But feelings 
run higher at the earlier grades for all the political authorities. 
Although the average child shows a fairly clear pattern of images dif- 
ferentiation along these dimensions, the precise rating of each figure 
depends a good deal on the content of the item. Each is somewhat dif- 
ferent. The child likes the President better than the policeman but 
regards the latter as a more likely source of assistance. The Senator 
ranks considerably lower on all items and the Institutions do not fare 
much better. 

To catch the younger child's sentiments, therefore, heaviest re- 
liance is placed on two diffezjhglt representatives: the President when 
direct affect is at stake, or the polieeman in the matter of direct 
bstnevolence. On the limited measures that we have, the Supreme Court 
and Government as institutions and the Senator make far Idss of a con- 
tribution. But they do draw favorable responses even if at a lower 
level. It is clear therefore that objectively speaking, there is some 
spreading of the risk here, ensuring that a favorable effective contact 
is made at one or another point in the structure of authority. v 



High cognitive ratings 



When we move on to those items that reveal a more distinctive 
mixture of affect and perceptions, several observations press them- 
selves upon us. First, the child gives evidence of a continuing abil- 
ity, even when . dealing with attributes other than those representing 
higher affect, to distinguish his perceptions of father from other kinds 
of authorities such as the political. Second, the child also displays 
a subtle capacity for differentiating among the individual political 
authorities themselves. He does not blanket them with a single, mo- 
notonlc evaluation or locate them all in a uniform role of authority. 

The child reports authority-specific kinds of perceptions and discerns 
differentiated roles of political authority. Third, especially as we 
move to the older children, we find that they gradually re-order their 
orientations as between personal figures of authority and institutional 
representations . The last two conclusions will be derivable particu- 
larly from the items having highest cognitive content, . those touching 



on performance in political roles (power and leadership). 

To present these findings we shall now examine the ratings set 
by set. We shall then bet in a position in the next chapter to draw • 
some of the possible general implications ' for the socialization of 
diffuse support. 

On the dependability items as a whole, (Figures XII. 8, XII. 9, and 
XII. 10) covering trustworthiness, fallibility, and persistence, the 
tendencies just, noted begin to emerge. However » as we have seen before 
because these items entail a considerable co mming ling of affect and 
cognition, we would not eocpect the effects to be as pronounced as with 
other items of higher cognitive content; 



In Figure XII. 8, the child's rating of policeman, father, arid • 
President are shown for their trustworthiness ("keeps his promises : 
more or less often"). This Figure also reports evaluations about 
an additional category of political actor, "people who try to get 
elected", that is, politicians who are candidates for public office. 
Candidates are of course not political authorities. But we included 
.them on our questionnaire in a different context of theoretical in- 
terest, and on this rating we have data comparable with the three au- 
thorities. 



Of these the President is the one most apt to keep his promises 
even though all the authorities are close over the whole range. Father 
however drops to last position until sixth grade when he moves up into 
second place. The candidates, on the other hand, remain at some dis- 
tance, receiving a considerably lower averages rating than any of the 
other three. We see here the first suggestion of a theme that other 
data, unreported in this boo^ bear out more fully. There is a dis- 
tinctive gap in evaluation between the formal political authorities 
and those political actors who participate in the system more infor- 
mally. 



Thus the child rates the candidate lower than his own father in 
trustworthiness. Relatively speaking even the ten or eleven year old 
has internalized a view of a person as he runs for public office. 

The child is by no means as unequivocally positive about political 
Candidates as he is about those who are already in public office. 

By the middle grades a little distrust and skepticism has already 
crept into the consciousness of the average child in our sample; 

The candidate comes off second best right from the beginning even be- 
fore the child has very much of an idea of what electioneering is 
about. His evaluation drops as he grows older when presumably he is 
learning more about who these candidates ate. For present purposed 
the item on the candidate helps to confirm our conclusion about the 
early capacity of children to differentiate rather finely various 
typei'.^ of objects in the political sphere and to react to them dif- 
ferently. 



A full understanding of the implications of t^his assessment of 
candidates for the political system must at^ait.some future publication 



publication presenting aii analysis of the child's perceptions of the 
political process. But here it can be said that there is no necessary 
inconsistency in the child holding a positive image of the political 
authorities and a somewhat more jaundiced view of the occupants or 
potential occupants of these roles as they act in a somewhat different 
capacity. He may be skeptical about the trustworthiness of candidates 
or even of authorities when they act as politicians or contenders for 
office — as most elected authorities regularly do while in office, in 
anticipation of future elections. But he may at the same time hold 
these very persons in high esteem while they act within the expected 
limits of an authority role. This is a rather fine discrimination, 
one that a child might not be able to understand intellectually. But 
in practice it would seem that the child is indeed groping for it in- 
tuitively. 

On our persistence item (i’igure XII. 9), all three authorities 
are rated fairly high. Here too we find that the President outranks . 
father. But father in turn is perceived as less likely to give up . 
than is the policeman. Only for the President is there much change 
over the years and in a positive direction. 



On the last item of those connected with the general trait of 
dependability, the fallibility rating (Figure XII. 10), we touch upon 
a quality that children show they associate specifically witjti politi- . 
cal objects, in this case, political institutions. The Supreme Court 
emerges as the authority least likely to make mistakes, with the Gov- 
ernment running a close second, and the President, Senator, policemai;i 
and father appearing in thsit order. At grade 4 the young child is less 
able to distinguish .the variable performance between two institutions 
(the Supreme Court and the Government) and the President, placing 
all three at about the same average position on the scale. But by 
grade 5 the children are able to discriminate among these authority 
objects clearly and this continues to the end of our age spa^n. 



The special position of one institution, the Supreme Court, is 
emphasized. All of the authorities except the Court show an increase 
in their fallibility as the age of the children increases; the evalua- 
tion of the Court is virtually constant. Somehow the aura of wisdom 
which most adults probably associate with the Court^ becomes apparent 
VQry early and continues undiminished throughout childhood. 



This special status for the Court seems to be part of an orienta- 
tion that leads the children, the cider they become, to attribute lower 
degrees of fallibility to institutions than to persons in the political 
sphere. Aside from the Supreme Court all authorities decline at about 
the same rate. But the institution of Government Isolds up a little 
better and maintains second place at grade 8. " 



In these ratitigs we get the first inkling of ^the possibility that 
age brings with it a reorientation in the sallency of objects of au- 
thority. The younger children, below grade 4, found it hard to grasp 
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the^ meaning of institutions as well as they did that of personal fig- 
' ; ures. Institutional terms were not known, to most of them or when they 

were, as with Government, a personal meaning was Imputed to them. But 
* among the older children we now find there is little difficulty in 

coping with such political concepts as the Supreme Court or Government. 

More importantly, they clearly treat these institutions differently from 
the personal figures. We can only wonder whether if we had been able 
include institutions in the previous two items of this set, the same 
in favor of institutions would have arisen. 

What is first noticeable in our analysis of the previous depends- . 
billty ratings becomes fully apparent in the more highly cognitive items, 
reflecting performance through power and leadership. For the three 
ratings on which we were able to seek evaluations about the institutional 

(Figure XII. 11 on p. JLu and Figures XII. 13, and XII. 14 on pp.C0) , . 
is a tendency for these objects of authority to obtain an ascendant ' 
over the personal figures. In two out of three ratings, by 
8, Government and the Supreme Court stand highest (Figure XII. 11 
and XII. 13). In the third, although the President emerges supreme, 

and the Supreme Court follow very closely on his heels (Fig- ‘ 
XXI. 14). Furthermore, the differentiation of parental from political 
authority continues unabated. 




On our power ratings the institutions quickly assert their primacy 
the eyes of the children. On our item dealing with the ability to, 

^ ^ by grade 5 the average child concludes that . 

Supreme Court and the Government have the greater capacity. The 
' policeman and the President run a close second with the Senator and 

falling far behind. This ordering suggests that if we had in- 
eluded the institutions on our next rating, the power to make otherd 
. ; do something (Figure XXI. 12), we would probably have discovered some- 
the same ranking as between institutions and personal figures. 



But these power items tell us something more. In Figure XXI. 12 
we observe the average ratings for the three primary authorities on 
"he can make anyone do what he wants". The father is considerably 
b^^^^ the President and the policeman over the whole range. There 
is some narrowing of the differential in the later grades but it is. 
still large. The child thus sorts out once again very early, the 
relative capacities of the political authorities with respect to father. 
But unlike the items tapping affect, in the present ones father drops 
well behind the political authorities. This reversal itself gives 
unmistakable evidence that here too the child makes fairly well-defined 
assessments of parental authority. He feels, differently about it and 
. he has some well-articulated ideas about what it can and cannot do in 
comparison with other authorities such as the political. 



It is interesting, moreover, that the child underrates the power 
of the President relative to the policeman. The child is not so much 
in awe of the President as to gloss over his limitations , and this 
propensity increases in the later grades. The policeman as seen by 
the child is a moderately powerful agent of law enforcement. His 
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coercive capacities seem to the child to be fairly high. 

There are plausible reasons for thinking why the child might bring 
policemen close to President in their punitive and coercive potentials. 
As we have observed in our chapter on the policeman, the child has the 
opportunity, in his own experience or from mass media, to perceive the 
policeman in the process of exercising his powers. The most unusual 
category of observed acts has to do with controlling the actions of 
others. But the President’s power, although much greater in scope, 
is considerably less visible. He is not usually observed in the per- 
formance of punitive or coercive acts, nor are such acts as intimately 
and directly associated with his role as they are with the policeman. 
Rather, the President is generally seen by the child as smiling, waving, 
talking, shaking hands, or in other agreeable postures. 

The probable effect of these different images presented by the 
President and policeman is clearly reflected in Figure XII. 11; where 
the policeman’s rating on the capacity to punish is somewhat higher 
than that of the Presp^nt from grade 6 on. He is exceeded only by 
the government and the Supreme Court. It is the latter which is per- 
ceived by the growing child to have greatest punitive powers, of the 
authorities included. This capacity in the mind of the child becomes 
ever more apparent as he matures. The President, on the other hand, 
is losing ground, but not as precipitously as is the Senator, The 
Government seems to take on a kind of average value between policeman 
and Supreme Court and increases in a linear fashion on perceived cap- 
acity to punish. Father, by contrast, is low and stable in the v^hild's 
perception across the grades. 

Thus, even by grade 4 the child has sorted out quite clearly, on 
the power dimension, the general role of political authorities from 
the role of parental authority. He already knows thrit the representa- 
tives of political authority (even if he cannot identify them explicitly 
in these terms) far exceed his own father in power, in the limited sense 
of owu terns. Among the personal figure the policeman, for special 
reasons ssociated with the attributes used, vies even with the Presi- 
dent in this perception. But the President holds his own very well 
relative to the Senator who declines very rapidly. Finally, from 
grade 4 on there is again a well-defined differentiating process which 
occurs among the political authorities. The institutions begin to loom 
large in these in these terms and the personal authorities to decline.^ 



In our other major set of performance characteristics, those in- 
cluded in our general category of leadership, we find similar tenden- 
cies for the child to single out institutions of authority and to view 
them with the highest regard. In comparing the objects of authority 
on their knowledgeability, father is clearly in the lowest rank across 
the grades (Figure XII. 13). President and policeman stand at the top. 
But when we test for all authorities in grade 4, we find that the rank 
of these two personal figures have already declined, and by grade 8 
the Government and Supreme Court edge out even the President in the 
extent to which children consider them to possess expertise. Similarly 
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in the matter of making important decisions (Figure XII. 14), although 
* the President always stands out as the paramount decision-maker, for 
obvious reasons, the increasing authoritativeness of institutions be- 
comes manifest. The Government and Supreme Court together run a very 
close second and third by grade 8. 

. Some important shifting to institutional authorities therefore 
begins to take place by grade 8 and this represents a highly signifi- 
cant change in the points of contact with the child for the American 
system. We shall pursue this further in the succeeding chapters. But 
now if we add our two other performance items to the two just discussed— 
"works harder" in Figure XII. 15 and "is a leader" in Figure XII. 16— we 
can appreciate that the child never drifts too far from what was one 
of his very earliest objects of political awareness, the President. 

On his working capacity and leadership ability the President 
draws some of the highest mean scores among all the ratings. Unfor- 
, tunately we do not have comparable data about institutions on these 
items but it would be surprising if either Government or the Supreme 
Court would have surpassed the President. The strength of the Presi- 
dent's appeal here and on the previous leadership item, "makes impor- 
tant decisions" would lead us to believe that however much the child 
may readjust his sights about those authorities initially considered 
worthy of the highest esteem, on any overall comparison the President 
would continue to have a great deal to do, even in grade 8, with setting 
the tone of the child to the structure of authority. But whether- this 
is so because he is the President or because he is a personal figure of 
authority, and the child can consequently relate to him with relative 
ease, is a question to which we shall return in the next chapter. 



Conclusion 



To sum up what we learn from a comparison of the ratings, the chil- 
dren do not see or feel about all objects of authority in identical 
terms. Especially as they move into the higher grades, the children 
are able to discriminate among these objects, and in three different 
ways. First, they clearly consider that there is a sharp difference, 
on affective and performance characteristics, between the father as 
an authority and that kind of authority outside the family that we 
have designated as political. Political authority is not just parent 
write large; some politicization or capacity to differentiate poli- 
tical from familial authority has begun. We have here reaffirmed a 
previous finding of the same sort . 

Second, among the political authorities themselves, the children 
differentiate according to their own feelings and perceptions. The 
world of political authority does not present a flat, uniform surface 
to the child; he sees mountain peaks and valleys and has little dif- 
ficulty in describing these differences to us. In other words, ther 
is not just one universal role of political authorities. The child 
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has different expectations dependent on the object and the quality. 

He sees a variety of political roles. We have perhaps discovered a 
way in which some systems, if the American is not unique, may vary 
the contacts between children and objects of authority. In this way 
political systems may be able to hedge against the risk of support 
failure, a result that might easily follow from excessive reliance 
on any single means to win ,the respect of the maturing member. 

Th^J by grade 8 the child has acquired a considerable ability 
to identiy and describe varying kinds of political roles and to separ- 
ate all political roles out from the parental role of father is in 
itself no mean capacity for the 13-14 year old. It reveals a rela- 
tively high level of socialization during childhood about structural 
phenomena in politics. However much or little the child may have ab- 
sorbed from his environment about politics in the party-political 
(allocative) sense, he has achieved some degree of sophistication in 
breaking down his external world into some of its components, one of 
which is the political structure. In the next chapter we shall find 
how vital this capacity is as a means for insuring diffuse support 
during childhood. 

Finally, even though the children are initially attracted to 
personal objects in the political sphere, and this tendency persists 
in some degree across the grades, this does not mean that the child 
remains fixed in this mold. Somewhat earlier we had some forewarning 
of what we could expect to occur. In our chapter on "The Image of 
Government" we witnessed a decided shift from persons as the best 
representative of government to institutions such as Congress or prac- 
tices such as voting. We have now discovered that this is symptomatic 
of a more general capacity, with age, to establish ties with and to 
take note of impersonal units of authority such as the Supreme Court. 
Institutionalization begins to displace personalization of political 
authority. 

But of what significance are these findings for cur understand- 
ing of the early sources of support? As interesting as these findings 
may intrinsically be, we know that our main purpose does not lie in 
determining how children come to distinguish the political from the 
non-political world or now they acquire knowledge and feelings about 
the political world in some vague and amorphous general sense. In 
themselves these matters could scarcely offer a justifiable primary 
focus for political research. Our concern rather is with a theoreti- 
cal problem in understanding the functioning of political systems: 

How do systems, such as the American, create support, whether positive 
or negative, with respect to the regime structure? Unless our com- 
parative analysis of the ratings points towards some significant con- 
sequences in the area of diffuse support , it would have little mean- 
ing for our Objectives. It is to these system implications therefore 
that we must turn in the following chapter. i 
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See Chaptet VI. 

We now suspect we might profitably have included Congress as 
another institution for intensive analysis, especially in light 
of its prominence during later years in the child *s image of 
government . 

See Table VIII. 1. 

For Government, on p.' '-" ; for President, p. vC; for policeman, 
p. '.f. 

We would draw attention again to the major assumption of our syn- 
thetic longitudinal design: that in their political orientations, 

our younger children look like our older children would have looked 
if we had tested them at the appropriate chronological age. — - 

See Table VIII. 1 and discussion about it. 

See M. Dolbeare, "The Public Views the Supreme Court," inl^Jacob 
(ed.). Law, Politics and the Federal Courts (Boston; Little, 

Brown, 1967), pp. 194-212; M. Dolbeare and E. Hammond, "The Poli- 
cal Party Basis of Attitudes Toward the U.S. Supreme Court," Pub- 
lic Opinion Quarterly (forthcoming. Winter 1967-68); F. Murphy 
and J. Tanenhaus, "Public Opinion and the United States Supreme 
Court; A Preliminary Mapping of Some Prerequisites for Court Legi- 
timation of. Regime Changes", a paper delivered at the Shambaugh 
Conference on Judicial Research, University of Iowa, October 1967; 

J. Kessel, "Public Perceptions of the Supreme Court," 10 Midwest 
Journal of Political Science (1966) 167-191. 

We could perhaps speculate that it is law-eiif or cement and applica- 
tion which hold special sway in the child’s early judgments about 
which authorities are the punishing kind. This function is not so. 
connected to the President or the Senator probably because their 
main functions are focused elsewhere - upon initiation of policy 
or making tne laws in the first place, according to which trans- 
gressors can be punished. Somehow lurking beneath the surface of 
the child’s response to political authority in these terms is a 
triad of law, crime and punishment. Research is needed to probe 
more fully into this aspect of political socialization » For the 
time being we can only guess at the meaning of Figure XII. 11, and 
how it reflects the significant role of law, law making, law- 
.al^ldingness and law-enforcement in the young child’s introduction 
to the power of political authority in the American system. 
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Chapter Xlli 

SHIFTING IMAGES AND SUPPORT FOR THE SYSTEM 



The comparatiife analysis of the ratings for the various objects, 
in the preceding chapter, reveals the way in which during later child- 
hood images of the political authorities undergo some substantial 
changes. These changes open the door to some suggestive speculations 
about the implications of our findings for the input of diffuse sup- 
port to the structure of authority. 

TWhat we have to say applies of course only to our 12,000 children. 
However, until further research demonstrates the contrary, we may tem- 
porarily but profitably assume that the distribution of orientations 
in our subjects is not atypical for white, metropolitan, public school 
in the society as a whole. At a minimum this assumption will provide 
us with a set of hypotheses for subsequent testing; at most, it will 
help to illuminate some probable early sources of diffuse support in 
the American system as a whole. 



Early Politicization and the Input of Support 

Let us turn first to the support implications of our findings 
about the child *s capacity to differentiate political authorities and 
persons such as father and political candidates. This capacity has been 
confirmed in two ways: by the consistency with which the^ children favor 

father on the affective attributes and the political authorities on those 
dealing with performance; and by the clear difference that children dis- 
cern between the formal political authorities and those would-be authori- 
ties, the political candidates. This has helped to reinforce the earlier 
evidence we found for the policeman in Chapters X and XI. There we had 
noted that through the police the child is encouraged to conceive of a 
power outside the family and superior to it. I.t is clear that the child 
has little difficulty in discriminating rather narrowly between qualities 
that he would associate with parental authority and those he would use 
to describe the external authority we have been labeling as political. 

He orients himself differently to each type, and this presents us with 
some important evidence about the growth of a not— so— faint consciousness 
concerning a uniquely extra-familial sphere of authority. In this sense 
th^ child learns to be sensitive to the political dimension of his world; 
he is becoming politicized. 



But more than that however is implied is our data. We clearly 
have here the beginning of a discrimination in roles. The child has dif- 
ferent levels, of expectations as between father and the external authori- 
ties. .We cannot say that he has qualitatively different expectations 
about the characteristics of their behavior for we have tested both 
father and the external authorities on the same attributes . But our 
investigation does demonstrate- that the child expects father to be more 
loveable and benign, with the political authorities displaying greater 
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dependability, power and leadership. These are marked and systematic 
differences in expectations. Their frequency distribution among our 
subjects suggests that these expectations have the regularity about 
them that we find in other kinds of role identifications. At the 
very least the child is distinguishing between internal roles of au-> 
thority, those found within the family and external roles ,■ those found 

outside. 

This is a phenomenon of fundamental imi^ortance for a political 
system, especially for the input of support. Undoubtedly in some 
systems, such as those in which there is little structural differen- 
tiation between parental and political authority— for example, in a 
Society in which the basic social unit is the extended, lineage group 
—the political system can claim no support that is readily distin- 
guishable, formally, from the family head. But in structurally dif- 
ferentiated societies such as • the United States we can now identify 
the way in which an autonomous support base may begin to evolve. 

As the child at an astonishingly early period begins to discern 
a difference between a familial authority role, represented by father, 
and external authority roles, reflected in our various political ob- 
jects, a solid base is laid down in the system for the development of 
two different capabilities critical for its persistence.^ First, the 
child moves towards a growing awareness of regularized differences in 
expectations about authorities. Thereby he is in fact being socialize 
about structural elements in the political system. He is coming to 
recognize specific components in the political structure as contrasted 

with the family. 

For so highly differentiated a social system as we find in the 
United States, this is a central outcome of the socializing processes. 

As in all other modern industrialized societies , if the child confused 
political with familial authority roles, the political system would 
find itself hard put to draw the child out of the family environment. 
This would impair the ability of the system to activate him, at a 
later period in his life, for non— familial , society— wide purposes, 
unless of course in the interval some other kinds of socializing ex- 
periences were to bear the whole burden for moving the maturing mem- 
ber in the same direction. 

Indeed in many developing political systems in which lineage groups 
are carried over from the original tribal societies , it is this very 
reluctance to acknowledge authority outside the extended family group 
that interferes with the capacity of the newly-formed political systems 
to win enough support to provide viability for their political authori- 
ties. Where lineage' groups are able to lay prior claim to the loyalty 
of tbsir members, we may well wonder whether primary socialization does 
not help to produce this result by reversing the process we find in the 
American system. That is to say, we would expect to find that children 
in lineage-dominated, systems would learn to view external authority as 
inferior to lineage authority. 
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To return to the American system j however, it is true that we 
have not determined whether this outside authority is itself broken 
down by the child into different spheres. If he did not do so, he 
would not be able to distinguish political authority from the authori- 
ty that others may exercise over him from time, to time, such as a church. 
Scour t organization, gang leader, or musical director. Our study leaves 
this as a moot point. But the. wi^ght of evidence would Indicate that 
the child, by grade 4 or 5, is not likely to confuse the authority of 
other institutions with that of the Preisident, policeman, or Supreme 
Courts We would conclude, therefore, that there is a strong probability 
in the American system that through the central elements in its struc- 
ture of authority the child develops very early a sense of the political 
sphere . 

As the child becomes aware of the structure of political authority 
and can relate to it in role-specific terms, conditions are created in 
the system that make it possible to begin to evoke diffuse support. 

This occurs during childhood, well before the maturing m:.imber has the 
capacity for rational evaluation of alternatives. At the same time 
as the child begins to perceive authorities beyond the small circle 
of the family* — as he becomes politicized— he develops positive senti- 
ments about them. The system thereby begins to build up diffuse sup- 
port on which, if later experiences do not deflect the child, members 
of the system may subsequently call. The early origins of the support ' 
would seem to fortify the probability that support would be available 
later in the life-cycle, if what is impressed on a person early, en- 
dures. It would seem to offer some grounds for. understanding an impor- 
tant source of the relative durability of the American structure of . 
authority. 



The Institutionalization of Authority 

In the previous chapter we adduced some considerable evidence 
of the child's capacity to shift his attention and regard from per- 
sonal to institutional objects of political authority. We shall now 
return to this point to establish it more firmly and to pursue its 
implications for explaining a further source of diffuse suppo.rt. 

Our earlier comparison of the individual items revealed that the 
older the child, the more likely is he to offer a higher evaluation of 
the institutions of authority (Government, Supreme Court) on our mea- 
sures of role performance. We can -now see this even more clearly in 
Table XIII. 1 which presents the way in which the child ranks each 
object of authority, at all grades, on each of the attributes. If 
we confine oiir attention only to those attributes tested for all five 
objects of political authority, we can observe that the older children 
tend to give a higher ranking .to our two institutions on the performance 
items . 

Thus for fallibility, at grade 4 the rank order was President,' 
Supreme Court and Government. By grade 8 President drops to third . ^ 
place. In the matter of sanctions (can punish), the ranking in grade 
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4 is Supreme Court, President and Government; by grade 8 Government 
moves up to second position displacing the President. Perhaps the ' 
greatest reorientation in favor of institutions is for knowledgeabil- 
Ity. At grade 4 , Piresldent is first, Government second, and Supreme 
Court fourth. But by grade 8, Government has moved to first place end 
Supreme Court to second. Only in the making of important decisions do 
these two institutions not improve their position, but they do retain 
second and tliird place. 

On these performance ratings, therefore, the institutions or or- 
ganiaed roles of authority succeed in winning the highest esteem of 
the children most frequently, by the end of our age span. This is 
displayed in Table XIII. 2. For this Table we have excluded father 
and reassigned rank order on each attribute accordingly. We have 
then calculated the average rank on each attribute for the objects 
of political authority. At grade 4, the average rank of the Presi- 
dent exceeds that of the Supreme Court and Government in that order . 

But by grade 8, the Supreme Court. has moved up to first place followed 
by the Government and President. 

The elevation of the impersonal institutions to a paramount posi- 
tion of respect is particularly evident for the Supreme Court. Our 
data do not penetrate very deeply into the child’s attitudes towards 
this body. But even with the cursory material we have, the esteem 
the Court commands from the children is of a very special sort as we 
can see from Figure XII. 3. Uxilike many of the sentiments for and per- 
ceptions of other objects of authority, in this case all but one of 
the ratings are relatively stationary or increases with age* The 
Court is seen as rarely making mistakes and this holds up across the 
grades. In grade 4 the children consider that it makes important de- 
cisions a lot of the time and this judgment increases to all of the 
time by grade 8. Similarly its power (can punish) and knowledge (knows 
a lot) increases markedly with age. 

Whether in each new generation of adults this is ah important 
source of the public image of a peculiar sagacity, wisdom and prudence 
not enjoyed by other authorities and of a special sanctity that has 
surrounded the Supreme Court even in the face of unpopular decisions, 
we cannot say. Nor can we even begin to specu3.ate as to whether this 
sentiment has anything to do with the willingness of many members of 
the system to tolerate decisions by the Court that run ahead of popu- 
lar conviction as in the school desegregation decision of Brown vs. 
Board of Education . But at the very least we can be permitted to 
infer that a high level of regard for this impersonal unit in the 
structure of authority has been built up in children by the time they 
are ready to leave elementary school. 

But what is the significance of this increasing tendency to lift 
the impersonal institutions to a position of high esteem? For the 
American system with its emphasis on the power of the office, not of 
the occupant, and with its commitment to collective, participation in 
the making of political decisions, the capacity of the maturing mem- 
ber to re-orient his thinking from personalized figures of authorities 
to institutions (organized sets of roles) is critical.. 
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Table XIII. 2. Rankings and Average Ranks for Political Authorities on Selected Ratings 



A systKQ tliat sought . to attach, its jJiembejra to • Its structure of, 
authority solely hy relying on the culturally approved -virtues of its 
personal representatives of authority would undoubtedly run the danger 
of overpersonalizing i,ts whole regime. In a system of this kind we 
might expect each leadership succession to precipitate a "crisis of 
authority" for- other political institutions. It raises the query as 
to whether this kind of emphasis does not find a significant place 
in the socializing of each new generation in systems such as Spain, 
France or in many Latin American systems. Certainly the excessive 
Stress on personalized figures would encourage the maturing members • 
to attach themselves ultimately to persons rather than to organiza- 
tions as the appropriate wielders of authority. 

pf course for a system that depends largely upon personal legi- 
timacy?— charisma in Weber's terminology — and sought to perpetuate 
itself, this would not only be satisfactory; under certain circum- 
stances it might be mandatory. But where ' the regime depends upon the 
legitimacy of institutions as does the American, some way must be 
found for attaching the members to the roles involved, not to their 
occupants. Institutional support, not personal support, is clearly 
a defining condition for the continuity of this kind of system. 

The capacity to identify and admire faceless organizations is 
no easy or ordinary achievement for children, particularly in an area 
such as politics that has little intrinsic interest for them. The 
difficulties standing in the way have already been implied. We have 
looked at a considerable body of data demonstrating that for our group 
of children, the personal figures of authority became almost inescap- 
able initial points of contact with the regime. We have, it is true, 
concluded earlier that the younger child shows signs, not of relating 
to persons as such but to the institutionalized role, to the Presidency 
rather than the specific President, for example. Nevertheless we were 
also impelled to propose that the child can more easily make a meaning- 
ful contact with those roles that are personalized in the form of some 
palpable human being, such as a visible President or a nearby policeman 

But not all objects of authority lend themselves to such a persona 
lization. Political organizations such as the Supreme Court consist of 
an aggregate of persons and it may be difficult to personalize its or- 
ganized collection of roles. Few adults, much less children, know the 
name of its Chief Justice, to say notliing of its ordinary justices. 
Hence in some systems such as the American the maturing members may 
somehow need to acquire the capacity to esteem impersonal institutions. 

To a limited extent this may be equally true of all systems, even 
of those in which personal legitimacy dominates as a bonding device. 

It would seem’ plausible to expect that at some point in his develop- 
ment, a member of mpst systems will lose his early childhood depen- 
dence upon personal elements among the various objects of authority 
and accept those objects as well that display less personal, institu- 
tional qualities. Somewhere in the socializing processes therefore 
we can expect a shift in* orientation to take place wherein the member 
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finds he ho Iqngey .needi to ha,ye his senses excited' bv. the j 
component of the authority', but is able to : accept . Coy ^ as the 
case may be^J the more impersonal . authority 




What has surprised us is that the process begins so early, in 
the American system at least. To all appearances, as the child de- 
velops the intellectual and emotional capacity to relate himself to 
non-personal, distant things such as institutions, he does so in the 
area of political authority as well. We do not have to wait until 
adolescence or adulthood for the maturing member to acquire a sensitiv- 
ity to the exercise of authority by organizations in the regime. 



As a specific consequence, systems, such as the American, which 
attribute authority to offices and institutions rather than to men, 
are able to orient the maturing member increasingly towards these im- 
personal objects. But the child is not only able to react to the in- 
stitutions of authority as he grows older. The favorable sentiments 
first extended to the personal figures he now tends to shift towards 
those very organizations that he previously had failed to notice. 



The import for the system needs little elaboration. These posi- 
tive evaluations undoubtedly reflect and simultaneously help to re- 
inforce the large measure of stability the American regime has in the 
past achieved. Support is being socialized firmly on behalf of the 
structure through which authority is being exercised even without the 
mediation of the personal element. The danger is correspondingly di- 
minished that the changing persons who happen to occupy positions of 
authority at a given time will draw off the child’s support. 



The Personalization of Authority 



Our data have repeatedly brought us back to the refrain that the 
personal figure involved in an object of author ity~as in Government, 
during the early years, and in the Presidency and the policeman-ceases 
the generation of positive support among younger children. Our compari- 
tiye analysis in the preceeding chapter now bears this out decisively— 
and yet forces a certain qualiticatioh on the hypothesis. 



Table XXII. 2 shows us the reasons for the reinforcement of our 
previous conclusions .It indicates the undisputed primacy of the 
President in grade 4 for those five attributes on which we have a 
comparison with institutional forms of authority. There is little 
reason to believe that if we had been able to test the child's evalua-. 
tion for all objects on all attributes the President would have fared 
any less well. By grade 8 we know that the child has reordered his 
perceptions in favor of the impersonal institutions. 



But our comparative analysis now compels us to modify our con- 
clusions about personalization at the early grades in a modest yet 
important clegree. Not all personal figures of, authority need serve 
with equal impact as points of contact between the child and the re- 
gime. This is .particularly clear for the policeman. As the child 
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grows older, Ke changi^^ expectation^. . aUojut the. policeman. On 
Table Xlil. 2 , . eyen’ by^. gj;ade 4 the policeman ranfea only . fourth and 
continues steady in this position through the later grades. But the 
Senator is eyen mQlfe.,j:evealing of the limitations of personalized 
authorities, He is ’ an -undisputed personal f igure of authority and 
yet all our five objects he possesses the lowest degree of effective- 
ness in evoking expressions of positive sentiments from the child. 

If we return to Table XIII. 1, of the six qualities on which we 
have ratings for the Senator, the children consistently put him to- 
wards the last. His rank .ranges between third and fifth place, if 
father is excluded. Not even at grade 4, the more personalizing phase 
among children do they rank the Senator among the first. In spite 
of his elevated position in the political system for the professional 
observer, the children do not esteem the Senator, on our measures, so 
highly as they do the lower status (for adults) policeman. At grade 
4 the children rank the policeman higher on five out of the six attri- 
butes on which we have ratings. Even in grade 8, when the 13-14 year 
old child has considerably more knox^ledge about government (if only 
through exposure to history and a course on civics), in three out of 
the same six attributes the policeman still draws a higher rank than 
the. Senator. The lower rating for the Senator may perhaps be partly 
an artiface of the kinds of qualities we posed for rating. But when 
we consider that even the impersonal institutions of Government and 
the Supreme Court also call ff>rth a more favorable response on most 
qualities, we can sfee that the inferior evocative power of the Senator 
must also be a function of the nature of the role as perceived by the 
children. 

This is not to say that the children are hostile to or suspicious 
of Senators. Figure XII. 2 in the previous chapter shows that in terms 
of the meaning assigned to our cutting points on each item scale, the 
average Senator does rate high, somewhere above the midpoint for four 
out of the six qualities tested. But in comparison with the rankings 
given to other objects of political authority the Senator does tend to 
bring up the rear. The personalization of authority that the Senator 
represents is apparently not enough in itself to draw the higher re- 
gard of the children in face of other figures that have some greater 
cultural meaning at work for them. As a mechanism of attachment to 
the structure of authority the Senator operates as a considerably less 
influential point of contact with the child. 

Clearly not all personal figures of authority pl?y an equally 
prominent part in the socializing process. Although the child is 
able to attach to personal figures earlier than to other objects of 
authority, he does not do so with equal fervor in all instances. 

Only some figures of authority possess the qualities necessary to 
catch the eye of the children and elicit highly positive assessments. 
Personalization is a necessary but not sufficient condition. For the 
personal element to be activated as a link between child and object 
of • authority, apparently the system must already have provided the 
figure of authority with some visibility, such as a psychic or phy- 
slcal prominence for the.chlld. Perhaps the figure needs to be 






dramati^zed’ • aa iji tha periodicity. o| electlona .;?Qr tlie 

President or tha‘ cragsie- lauating lolklora aurrouriding . police : actiyities , 
The culture wuld thereby harmonize tilth the capacity of the child 
to relate to per^nal, non-^farAilial objects and in practice the cul- 
ture sets before him only select figures of political authority* The ; 
Senator taras clearly not as important one of these* 



The Hedge Against failure 

In brief, therefore, the system does not concentrate its efforts 
in one direction alone in stimulating diffuse support for significant 
elements in the structure of authority. It is protected against fail- 
ure, as it were, by the presence of a number of open doors, through which 
the child may enter supportively into political life. 

Image congruence 

We must bear in mind what we have already noted well, that in 
the relative position of the authorities among themselves, 
all the authorities are rated faj£dfl.y high on moat attributes* We 
continue to assume what we have argued in earlier chapters, that high 
ratings reflect a positive evaluation because most of the rated attri- 
butes represent a favorable cultural values in American society. In 
each object at the very least adds a modest increment to 
growth of positive support. Negatively put, no object presents 
an adverse image to the children that might discourage the majority 
' from viewing the authorities favorably. However poorly a figure shows 

there is no question of the child developing a sense 
' . 'of distrust of political authority. Even for the Senator who fares 
^ worst. in this respect, the ratings remain relatively high. 

It is also evident that however differently the child may see 
^ ^ various political authorities and however his perception may shift 

with age, his images as reflected in our ratings do not reveal any 
^ inner tensions. They all move in a congruent direction, 

towards some overall and consistently favorable interpretation of the 

The significance of this homogeneous outlook in each child cannot, 
be overestimated. The high level of iinconflicted evaluation of all 

severally, and in aggregate, would seem to reflect and at 
same time help to account for primary forces that have contributed 
to the hitherto relatively stable character of the American regime, 

^ ^ ^ V ^ our tested children are not atypical* 



Variations of appeal 

Furthermore, the socializing processes seem to work in siich a 
why as to spread the risk for the system over a number of figures. 
This is a consequence of the fact that the esteem the child builds 
up for the authorities depends on the kind of characteristics he 




asiaoclatfiLs' He. lijtes the J»reaident , . cphsilders him, .yery 

ti?uet\jptthy^ and petaletent, aees him aa a ye?:y powerful .person, an 
important person, an important decisionrmaker, an increasingly, hard 
worker and leader . But even' though he does not place the policeman 
so high on these attributes, the child does consider him to be par- 
ticularly benign (helpful and protective) . He finds the Supreme Court 
admirable at least for its infallibility and power to punish. The 
Government as a whole stands out particularly in the oldest child's 
mind for its wisdom — it knows more than any of the other figures or 
organizations of authority. With the exception of the average Sena- 
tor, it appears that at some point across the grades there is always 
some quality in which one or another of the authorities excels rela- 
tive to the others. If a child does not share the consensus of the 
children on one object of authority, he is not lost to the system. 

The system has a' i^dge against failure to win the diffuse support of 
this particular child; he may join the majority in regarding highly 
one or more of the other, objects of authority. 

The socializing processes also act in such a way as to take ad- 
vantage of the capacity of the child to orient himself to things poli- 
tical. The political system need not rely exclusively either on per- 
sonal figures of authority or on institutions to begin the process of 
attaching members to the political authorities. In the early years, 
because of the clear incapacity of the child to handle impersonal 
units in the structure, there is no recourse hut for the generation 
of diffuse support to begin through the emphasis of personalized com- 
ponents. The child develops a high estimate of the President and 
policeman; he also begins to reach out to institutions, such as gov- 
ernment. But at this early stage in the political socializing pro- 
cesses, the inner conceptualizing limitations of the child lead him 
to interpret the institution in personalized terms. 

Nevertheless even though the primary socializing process in the 
Merican system take advantage of the personal components in the struc 
ture of authority at those stages in the child's maturation when pal- 
pability of the occupant counts for most, the general thrust of these 
processes in in a different direction. They move decisively towards 
stimulating diffuse support for the institutions, either initially for 
institutionalized roles (the Presidency as against a particular Presi- 
dent) or later for institutions defined as impersonal organizations 
of authority roles. As the child grows older, this shift in orienta- 
tions protects the system from any failure to capture some kind of 
favorable response. Without abandoning personal figures entirely 
as a linkage point, the child no longer needs to. lean so heavily on 
them alone. As the child acquires the capacity to orient himself 
to the impersonal institutions , he begins to reorganize his percep- 
tions somewhat. The organizational component in the political author! 
ties— such as the Supreme Court and Government — come closer to the 
foreground of his feelings about the political world. 

From this analysis we are led to conclude that in some part the 
persistence of the authority structure in the American regime in 



jrelatiyely.$t^bla ^prj:a py^ i,s npt • alone a product of 

any jroutine. political pjcobleiDis. and inteniiittent . 

cirlsear 01? of any. pecuUaxi^ty about tt a Institutional arrangements 
such aa the separation of powers and Its federal structure, Early 
politicization seems to free the child from his family or. other group 
ties at least sufficiently to enable him to begin building up some 
ideas and feelings about the political authorities. His subtle intro-' 
duction through the personalized elements of these authorities yields 
with age to esteem for institutions. If our findings apply to the 
recent .past as well, they also suggest fhat for each rising generation 
alternative ways have been provided in the system for hedging against 
tlie chance of failure in keeping the reservoirs of diffuse support 

But aside from the validity of so broad a generalization, we . 
cah say that no_ effort to explain tne consequences of political so- 
ciialization in the , (American political system can afford to neglect 
the impact that early political experiences may have had in these 

specific ways for the input of diffuse support for the structure of 
authority. 
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we speak of the input of support or acceptance of authority, unless 
'the context indicates otherwise we assume that the maturing member 
may be acquiring either negative or positive support. . That is, he 
may be acquiring disaffective as well as conforming sentiments. 
Without this caveat about the use of the notion "support", it would 
appear that we are examining only the conditions of stability where- 
as we are seeking to understand change as well. Unfortunately from 
8 ^ theoretical point of view, the American system has been relatively 
stable and research on it does not offer much help in understanding 
the nature and conditions of political change. Because of this 
bias of the system towards stability it becomes more important than 
ever to bear constantly in mind that in speaking of support for the 
system or of the bonding of members to the system, the negative 
character of the support (alienation or disaffection) may in other 
systems be the major consideration. ^ 




CHA]?TER XIV 

POLITICAL STABILITY ANDi CHANGE AFTER CHILDHOOD 




If our sample of children is at all indicative, in the American 
system the child becomes tightly linked to the structure of authority. 

The overwhelming thrust of primary socialization must th^^refore be to- ^ ^ 

' wards pplitical stability. Early orientations would provide a solid 
supportive base for the regime as the members grow older. Even if later 

should disillusion members about the structure of authority, the 
declii^e in support might at least be restrained somewhat by the ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

We are of course not surprised that in the United States the over- 
tendency of primary socialization should be towards political stability. 

; V For better or worse, this system has been relatively stable over the years, • * 

and we would expect children to mirror the behavior and hopes of their ’ , . 

parents. Alternatively, if in a stable system we would look for the cut- | . 

t^^ edge of political change, we would not be likely to find it during ' \ 

_ . the stage of childhood socialization. 

The fact that we interpret primary socialization in the American 
^ this way, however, raises certain dangers. It might be thought 

that we are implying that socialization always tends to act as a stabiliz- 
ing factor in political systems. Nothing could be further from our thoughts. . ' 

Indeed in Chapter II we were clearly loath to accept any assumption like 
this, in principle. We even suggested that in some systems childhood 

might conceivably be an important means for inducing change, 

■ Now, however, with a solid body of data behind us, we propose to go fur- 
ther and to inquire whether our study of children gives us any hint at 
/all about where we might expect socialization to be hospitable to politi- 
cal change and innovation. Here we will need to digress somewhat from our 
m^^^ theme, the sources of diffuse support for the structure of support ir 
childhood. But this is necessary if we are to appreciate the conflicting 
systemic consequences political socialization may have for support, at 
different ages, in the same system. Even in the United States, we shall 
find, stable as ij: has been, the child is not coupled to the system with 
the same strength in every phase of the life-cycle. 

Here events of the 1960 ^s in the United States can help us out. 

Even though the chi^d begins his contacts with the political system in 
c a strongly positive spirit, the increased rate of political activity of 
young people in the 1960 's may well lead us to suspect that something 
^ may characteristically be happening by late adolescence and early adult- 
‘ hood to change substantially the political sentiments of maturing per- 
sons. The mood among many young people in the 1960 *s has been one of 
toQ great def inace of political authority for us to believe that early 
sentiments always or necessarily continue unimpaired. 





Can socialization with regard to authority possibly held us to 
account for this change between the affiliative mood in which we leave 
the child in grade 8 and the numerous less than enthusiastic adolescents 





and young adults of the 19d0^s? If we can, it will help us to appre-« 

: more fully the limits on the consequences of childhood socializa- 

tion for a political system. It might also throw a beam of light on • 
those special age groups in the political system through which politi- 
cal innovation and change, the frequent consequence of instability, are 

It is clear that we cannot explain the rebellious sentiments and 
. ^ of many young people in the 1960 *s and the political climate 

^ong them orit;ical of political authority solely by what we know about • 

^ in childhood. If anything, these early politi- 

orientations should lay a restraining hand on adolescents and young 
adults , assuming sentiments acquired in childhood are not easily dislodged. 

--^■ ^ 'Yet the new political spirit among young adults in the 1960 *s seems to- 
• run contrary to the warm attachment to the structure of authority char- 
acteristically acquired by our test children. 

. The failure of the tendencies so dominant in childhood to per- r 
sist at least among many young people suggests that we look at post-^ 

stages of the life-cycle for some assistance in understanding 
. how it happens that tight bonds to political authority may begin to loosen. 
. shall find that because of lack of any significant kinds of data about 
py,] 3 lic regard for most authorities, it will prove extremely helpful to 
_ pick up the threads of our discussion about the police from Chapters X 
The availability of some data about adult attitudes towards 
the police will give us some rich new leads— although no firm inferences 
—into why it might be that during the 1960*s it is young adults who 

the stabilizing, restraints so clearly applied during child- 

'V-,' hood* • 

Instability and Political Socialization • 

In contrast to the I960' s, inmost earlier periods the United 
States has represented a relatively stable political system. Not that 
many changes have not come about. But with two or three exceptions these 
changes have resulted from slow accretions rather than from sudden trans- 
formations or violent intrusions. The American system has moved from a 
decentralized federal type to one in which considerable power over states 
and localities resides in the national government, from a system in which 
. government was involved only marginally in the economy and other social 
spheres to one in which government is the largest employer and there is 
large scale governmental regulation, direction and innovation in many 
major areas of life. ■ We have also in recent years witnessed the trans- 
formation of the rules governing the rights of some minorities, especial- 
ly the Negro, under revised interpretations of the Constitution without 
formal modifications of this document. Even with the far-reaching trans- 
formations in political life that these changes, represent, in comparison 
with other political systems, the United States has hitherto appeared to 
be quite stable. From out data we would assume, that childhood socializa- 
tion has contributed its share to this outcome. 
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An unfolding decade of itistAMlitv 



But events in the 1960 *s at least, permit us to pose the question 
as to whether the United States may not be about to enter a vastly dif- 
ferent decade, one in which political change may move far more quickly 
and in which the path of change will be strewn more frequently wi.th open 
and violent conflict. Could the United States be on the threshold of an 
entirely new epoch of political unrest in which even the style of politi- 
cal participation will shift radically from debate, the hustings, and 
the ballot box to the streets, the bullet and the torch? In the 1960 's * 
there has already been visible a clear progression in the frequency and 
Intensity of vrlolence. At first street demonstrations and peace sit-ins 
began tp supplement open debate. In the face of hostile opposition, noisy 
but peaceful assemblies gradually shifted to the use of force in self- 
defense. from here it was but a step for political frustration and an- 
ger to express themselves positively through open resistance to authority. 
Street demonstrations blended into urban riots, non-violent dissent against 
policies in Vietnam into outright resistance, and conformity with legal 
rules into civil and violent disobedience in the name of higher moral , 
law. 

Does the new and apparently growing propensity to turn to the 
dramatic use of force for the expression of political demands and for 
signalizing the withdrawal of political support — a new politics of con- 
frontation— mean that the United States is entering a period in which 
basic attitudes towards political authority are undergoing profound 
changes? Does it portend a new phase of American life in which insta- 
bility may for some time become an intrinsic part of the political fabric? 

Clearly it is too early to say whether the unrest of the 1960 's 
marks the beginning of a long period of civil turmoil in which the threat 
of violence backstops the vote, even though as social scientists we can- 
not escape raising the question for objective analysis. There have been 
other periods of violence, during the 1860 's and the 1930 's particularly, 
when it also might have appeared that the basic texture of political life 
was being unalterably transformed. Yet a non-coercive constitutional 
political style was able to reassert itself within a decade in each case. 

It is entirely possible that the unrest in the 1960's will be equally 
short-lived . 

We cannot help but acknowledge, however, that the political cli- 
mate of the 1960 's has been unusually disturbing. There have been deep 
political crises in the past. Yet not all of these have sparked a pas- 
sion that carried opposition into the streets as it has in this period. 

This prompts us to ask whether there may be something ui^ique about the 
conditions of the 1960 's that can help us account for the changing atti- 
tudes towards the legitimacy of the policies of the political authorities, 
if not indeed towards the. legitimacy of the very authorities themselves? 

It goes almost without saying that there are many reasons for the 
Increasing political malaise of the 1960 's. A world that seems doomed 

21k 



to hang precariously on the edge of atomic seI,f'^eat?:uction is not lil^jely 
to be one in which reactions to international crises will follow past 
"normal” patterns. A political system as in the United States that has 
placed a high priority on political involvement by its people and parti-^ 
cipation in decision-making is not likely to be one in which fateful poli 
cies will be accepted without fundamental challenge, however high the 
hosts in terms of personal sacrifices. Furthermore, the events of this 
decade have perhaps themselves been sufficiently unsettling if not trau-' 
matic to help undo the bonds so tightly welded in childhood. But in 
spite of such obvious causes, if our study of childhood socialization 
has sketched a polltn cal profile of a child who is deeply attached to 
the structure of authority as he sees it and if in the succeeding phase 
of youth and young adulthood we see signs that many have become wary of 
if not openly hostile to political authority, we may credibly ask whether 
socialization in these later phases of the life-cycle may not also help 
to explain this phenomenon. 

The police as a generic symbol of authority 

Unfortunately bur inqniry into the child’s perception of the 
Presidency and other political authorities did not permit us to pursue 
the process of political socialization in the later, stages of the life 
cycle o In addition, very few data are available from other sources that 
could be construed to tap the adult's attitudes towards the office of 
the Presidency as against specific Presidents and towards the other in- 
stitutions and figures of authority with which we have dealt. 

But we are in a somewhat better position for the policeman, looked 
at as a symbol of political authority. Here the very nature of our in- 
vestigation concerned not the specific policeman but the general role as 
perceived by the children. Recently there has been a growing number of 
efforts probing. for the views of adults about policemen in matters that . 
overlap with purs for the child. We are therefore able to take advantage 
of studies on the images adults hold of the policeman to see whether the 
available data can shed any new light on the later systemic consequences 
of the socialization of children. In the process we shall find some 
clues about the way in which socialization itself helps to leave youth 
and young adults in the 1960 ’s susceptible to some loosening of their 
bonds to political authority. 

We shall find that political crises in the 1960’s, domestic and 
international, have been occurring at a time in the life-cycle of the 
younger generations when the latter may be most likely to question their 
earlier attachment to the political authorities . This happenstance 
could contribute significantly to the forces making for instability in 
the American political system. Lacking comparable data about other 
figures and institutions of authority, we are forced to rely exclusively 
on the maturing person's attitudes towards the authority of the police 
as a rough Indicator of possible incipient feelings about the legitimacy 
of political authority iA general. However adequate this assumption may 
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have been for children, we recognize its greater questionability for 
older persons* Yet this decision need not be as hazardous as might ap- 
pear on the surface. The police symbolize the law, and in a constitu- 
tional, legal society such as the United States, the authorities assert 
their power formally through the law. It is not far-fetched therefore 
to Interpret orientations towards the authority of the police at least 
as symptomatic of these that may be developing towards political au- 
thority in general. Furthermore, most of the curves on our ratings 
for all authorities other than the policeman move in the same direc- 
tion, during childhood, as do those for the policeman himself. We 
might expect that they might continue to parallel those for the police- 
man even beyond childhood. 

But having gone this far with our assumptions, we are nonetheless- 
very much alive to their speculative nature. Not all curves of respect 
for all the authorities need follow the same path, especially as we 
move into adulthood. Hence, however useful our assumptions may be for 
breeding what we feel are significant and provocative hypotheses, we 
do not pretend thht even with the hard data we are able to present, 
we have gone beyond insight and Informed speculation. It is in this 
spirit that analysis in this chapter is presented. 

The Image of the Police among Adults 

It will be recalled that at the point at which our inquiry left 
the child, at age 13-14, however favorably he may think of the police- 
man on the whole, the glow is beginning to dim. We may now raise the 
question of the kind of consequence this early respect has for the 
stability of a system when it may be slowly sinking towards a far more 
depreciative image. Have we any data that would throw some light on 
whether later experiences accelerate the downward trend of the curve 
of respect, arrest it or even reverse it? 

• 

The striking thing, we shall discover, is that the image of the 
police held by older adults looks more like that of our children than 
is true of teenagers and young adults^ Between childhood and late 
adulthood— after age 14 and before about 35— the modest evidence avail- 
able reveals a pronounced dip in expressions of respect for the police. 
We will be in a better position to Interpret the potential systemic 
consequences pf post-childhood socialization if We ascertain the nature 
of this dip and examine some of its more likely causes. 
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We have already intimated that the literature on adult percep- 



tions of the police repeatedly speaks of the very low opinion that 
most people hold. There are, it is commonly said, "widely held be- 
llefs that policemen are uneducated and of low mentality; that they 
are selected for physical strength and courage alone; that they are 
of doubtful honesty and integrity; that they are engaged in a con- 

offensive against society; that they are often rude and domi- 
neering..."^ It may be that these beliefs accurately reflect prevail- ; 

, in some localities in the United States. But strangely • 

; r enough the few national urban and statewide studies that have been ^ ; . 

: / do not confirm this. From the fragmentary and varied mea- 

that we have, it would appear~with some ambiguity due to diver- 
‘ findings, varying time periods, and differences in the specific 

being appraised— that there is a considerable gap between 
think the popular image of the police in recent times to 
and the findings of local and national surveys about actual beliefs. / 

-y. .'-S/ ixL fact, as we look at adults, undifferentiated by age, jae are impressed . : ; 

^ the close similarity of their views to those we have already found in V 

children. 

One component of the general image that adults hold of the police 
of their status or general standing in the community as com- 
pared with other occupations. Numerous studies have included the police 
the prestige structure of occupations. One review of these studies 
concludes that these "prestige rankings of occupations have yielded 
surprising concensus in the ranking of 'police* as an occupational 
category. In general, the police are placed in the middle ranks. 

What is surprising is that these ratings of the police appear relatively 
stable through time, are relatively constant across national boundaries, ; r 
and seem relatively unaffected by difference in scaling techniques . "^ 

In one of these national surveys in the United States, in 1947, 41% 
f of the sample gave the policeman an excellent or good standing; in a 

replication in 1963, the figure had risen to 54%.^ 

Occupational prestige is not necessarily s^monymous with respect 
in many Instances prestige and respect may go hand-in-hand. 
lx is possible, for example, to estimate that the military rank high on 
a status scale and yet to display little fondness or respect for the 



military as an occupation. Typically, occupations considered necessary 
evils may acquire some glamor and prestige from their social Importancef 




or influence, yet personal esteem need not accompany the judgment. But 
it is not too farfetched to see in occupational ratings of the police 
some modest admixture of respect. 



) There are many constituent parts to an image of the police,, and 
other studiSs have tapped a number of these. They all definitely add 
up to an unexpectedly favorable adult assessment of the police. During 
the fifties in a survey of the city of Los Angeles, 29% of the population 
considered the police to be persons of unquestionable honesty and 53% 
felt that they are usually men who are fairly honest. All in all, on such 
ratings as courtesy, dedication to their job, competence and Impartiality, 
with some reservations of an important kind, this police force at the time 
seemd to elicit a favorable reaction from its public.^ 

In another sample, this time about attitudes towards the police 
of a particular state, the image that, emerges appears to be about as 
positive as among the children in our sample. The state police are 
viewed as "an honest, impartial, objective police organization whose 
job in general is about the same as most with respect to the time and 
effort involved, but one which involves frequent exposure to risk and 
danger. What they do is important and they do it well. Their rewards 
are an above-average income and high prestige in their community... 8 7% 

Cf the responses describing the nature of public-police contacts depict 
that interaction as ’friendly, helpful, and courteous*".^ 

Finally, a national survey in 1965 po^^ed a question that forth- 
rightly sought the opinion, of the adult on his respect for the police 
he is most likely to know best. In response to the quest, "How much 
respect do you have for the police in your area?", 70% of a national 
sample indicated that they had a great deal of respect with only 22% and 
4% replying some or hardly any, respectively.^ In a repetition of the 
question in 1967, thos^ answering "a great deal" rose to 77%. 

It is of course risky to generalize from these few studies. 

There are said to be 40,000 separate and distinct po3 ice agencies in 
the United States with 420,000 policemen.^ It may be that attitudes 
are to some extent agency-specific and variable by community and region. 

We know little about the specific referents that the word "policeman" 
calls up in the minds of adults. Nevertheless the little evidence we ' 
do b^ve does move unmistakably towards affirming that most people have 
higher regard for the policeman as a generalized role than we might 
have anticipated if we had relied on the folklore in the literature 
as our sole guide. 



We can now see that from our evidence on children alone we would 
have grounds for making an intelligent guess aboiit the attitudes of 
adults. If children tend to acquire the attitudes of their parents, 
we might have anticipated that, regardless of the contrary indications 
of the literature, adults would be favorably disposed towards the po- 
lice ^ The puzzling disparity .between the presumed low estimate of the 
police by adults and the more positive views of the children is revealed 
only as a product of misformation. Children and adults in the aggregate 
do not seem to be too far apart in their estimate of the police. 



The Trough. 4ja the Eerly among Adults 




If adults do indeed take a positive view of the policetaan, we 
are immediatedly confronted with what might appear to be a new puzzle. 

By the time the children in our group reach age 13-14 their favorable V 
• image of the policeman is either stabilized or declining, depending 
upon the component that we select. If we assume that our ratings for 
children tap the same general sort of qualities, summarized in the no- 
tion of respect, as the kinds of items already noted in the studies for 
adults, it appears that even though the child’s regard for the police is 
on the whole declining, that of adults is relatively high. How can we 
explain an apparent rise, in the curve of respect at some point beyond 

Since we lack strictly comparable data for adults and children, v 
we can only speculate about the answers. But the speculations are use- 
■ ful in drawing out several alternatives, and even the limited data we 
have on adults will enable us to make some informed guesses about what 
may be taking place and its possible implications for the^ political sys- 
' tern, especially for its stability or change. 

There are several possible explanations for the discrepancy be- 
tween the declining level of respect we find in our 13-14 year olds and 
the high level reported for adults. First, the respect of the children 
may begin at so high a level that even if it does continue to decline 
slowly with age, it never falls below a relatively high point. We would 
therefore expect to find that adults assess the police very favorably 
'even if somewhat less so than the children. 

But second, it could be that in the pa^st, when the present genera- 
tion of adults were children, they learned and maintained a high level of 
respect f^^r the police. However, the present generation of children which 
we are tasting may be different. With them respect may begin to decline 
at an early age mud it may continue to fall as these children move on 
through the adult phases of the life-cycle. The differences between the 
children in our group on the one hand and current adults on the other, 
could therefore be attributed to generational shifts in attitudes towards 
the police. 



Finally, we might hypothesize rather that both past and present 
generations are not too dissimilar. Esteem for the police does decline 
with age among children and even beyond but at some point it stabilizes 
itself and then reverses direction and climbs to the level of regard 
which the surveys among adults report. It is possible that there is a 
middle-years dip in respect with this low point extending from the late 
teens to somewhere in the thirties . 

Although the indeterminancy of the evidence in the face of com- 
plex socializing processes does not rule out any of these explanations 
or variations on them, the available data do lend some greater credence 
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to the third intejrpratatlon. The reason Jjoj: believing that there may 
be a mlddle-p^^ars trough in respect resides in the relationship between 
age and contact with the police. In the United States the child is apt 
to ‘see the policeman as something of a model of the ’’good guy". In^ 
cops and robbers, for most children the cops stand on the side of virtue 
and the robbers are the outlaws. But as the child moves, into the teens 
and young adulthood, his experiences with the law begin to change. In 
the modern age he becomes part of the car culture; and this together 
with the greater mobility, assertiveness and exuberance of youth raises 
the probability of increased conflict with the police over Safety and 
order. Most recent studies report the highest rate of contact between 
members of society and the police to ocdur in the teens. Generally, 
beginning with the late teens, contact with police varies inversely with 
age. In one study, 75% of those over 65 reported no police contacts in 
the past five years but only 4% under 21 fell into this category.® 

But as the young adult grows older and, we would assume, takes 
on the responsibilities of job and family and acquires additional stakes 
in life, he probably also revises his relationship to the immediate en- 
forcement agencies. He comes down somewhat more heavily on the side of 
law and order, and his previous conceptions may be re^-ewakened . Not 
that they need to or are likely to stand out as prominently as in the 
past. Adults may not be so favorably disposed towards the police. But 
the curve of respect ascends again. 



The data we have are at least consistent with this kind of ex- 
planation although we hasten to add that there are some disturbing ad- 
ditional analytic problems. Because of the complex interlacing of the 
major socializing influences over time, it is impossible to disentangle, 
through survey data of the kind available, the relative influence of 
biological aging, social aging in the sense of the particular pattern^ 
of influences through which a person moves as he matures, and generation 
of birth. Generation we interpret as the major temporal events to which 
an age set has been exposed and which leave a deep imprint on the outlook 
of that group. But the serious if inescapable limits of this sorting 
‘ problem for interpretive purposes do not reduce the significance of the 
.various studies to which we refer. They do reveal a middle years dip in 
respect for the police. 



This tendency for the policeman to rank low with teenagers and 
younger adults and to improve with age, in recent years, is confirmed 
in a number of studies. In a survey of public attitudes toward police 
•in Los Angeles reported in 1953, the older people, 55 years and above, 
were found to be the most favorably inclined, and the severest critics 
on a variety of traits were reported to be those between 15 and 44 (Fig- 
ure XIV. 1). In the 25 to 45 age group the respondents were inclined to 
feel least favorably disposed towards the Los Angeles police. If we 
assume a much more favorable evaluation among children, as estimated 
for the 7-14 year olds in Figure XIV. 1, decline in approval sets in 
at age 15, reaches a low point by age 25, maintains this for about twenty 
years and begins to ascend again. The younger and older groups are more 
accepting of the police, the middle groups more rejecting. ^ 



In a 1959t'6Q : study of state police, on a ranking on close to 
twenty characteristics the rank order of fayorableness by age showed 
a direct, practically linear relationship. ’’Younger persons are less, 
favorable and older persons are more favorable with respect to this * 
composite image of the police”.^® 

In the A.I.P.O. national survey already referred to, a similar kind 
of association between age and respect for the police emerges. As Figure 
XIV. 2 shows, the proportion that has a great deal of respect for the 
police rises from 53% for those between 21-25 to 84% by age 56-60. At 
this point some additional decline occurs. 

Finally this tendency for persons, as they grow* older, to improve 
their estimate of the police even prevails across national boundaries. 

A national sample in Great Britain also reveals a close relationship 
between respect and age. The proportions having great respect for the 
police move from 63% for those 18-21 years of age to 88% for the 45-65 
age category, as shown in Figure XIV. 3. Even when length of potential 
contact with police is controlled , age still dominates as a determinant . 
Thus among motorists, the group most likely to have contact with the . 
police and to come into conflict over the enforcement of traffic regu- 
lations, analysis shows that the, . tendency for respect to increase with 
age persists.^^ It may be that the closer connection between age and 
respect that tradition seems to give to the British policeman. 

If we now join together the bits and pieces of evidence about 
how aging correlates with the image of the police, we seem to have a 
pattern of the following kind. Children such as those in our group, 
on making contact with contact with external authority as represented 
by the police, acquire a relatively high level of regard. We have only 
a slight hint' about the movement of this sentiment between 14 and 21. 

But if we can interpolate, we would think that given the nature of teen- 
age culture in the United States, regard for the police might continue 
to drop . This declining feeling seems to bottom out somewhere in the 
late 20 's or early 30 ’s when it reverses direction and slowly rises again 
to some high point among the 60 year olds. Even after it declines be- 
yond the latter age on the one measure we have reported for this group 
(Figure XIV. 2), it does not drop to the low point of the 20’ s. If we 
were to construct a curve to represent our speculations about fluctua- 
tions in respect for the police over the whole life-cycle, it would look 
something like Figure XIV. 4, given the kind of data we have examined. 



Tho Significance .of the Early-Years Trough 

Of what significance for attachment to the structure of authority 
is this trough of respect during the early years? It discloses several 
noteworthy things about the relationship of the individual member of the 
American system to its regime and thereby about possible sources of in- 
stability and change . 




*A,I.P*0. Survey No, 0709, March, 1965, Question Oil. - 

”How much, respect do you have for the police in your area — a great deal, soma, or hardly any 
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High Respect for Police: A Theoretical Distribution 



The police as a continuing linl^ge point 

In the first place, the existence of this trough helps us to under- 
stand the implications of the decline in respect for the police that we 
detect in grade school. The diminution in the child ^s positive imagje as 
he moves through the grades may not he just a temporary phenomenon. ^ It 
probably parallels the general decline in the, growing child s proclxyity 
for idealizing persons. It undoubtedly also in part reflects the growth ^ 
of a youthful sense of independence and social autonomy, expressed through 
opposition to adult authority in many areas of life. But in addition, 
the child *s initial feelings are probably deflected by specific kxnds of • 
experiences and values associated with special periods in the immediately 
succeeding phases of his life-cycle. We have already observed this 
the nature of the kinds of contact many teenagers are likely to have with 

the pplice.' 

As the individual moves out of these early stages of his life into 
later adulthood, however, some of his positive sentiments towards the 
part of the structure of authority represented by the police revive, 
perhaps either because they had continued in latent form, waiting to 
surface again, or because they are re^ invigorated through new experiences. 
Undoubtedly both influences are at work. Whatever the source, however, of 
primary significance to us is the probable continuity in the United States 
of the police as a positive linkage point between the members of the poli- 
tical system and the structure of authority . 



Whether for the present generation of young adults, the police will 
continue to serve a stabilizing function, as they probably have prior to 
the 1960 *s, will of course depend in part on the extent to which respect 
survives the strain being put upon it during the 1960*s. The violent con- 
frontations between police and young adults on campuses and in the 
cities may so disturb the growing generation as to create a new breed of 
disillusioned older adults in the years ahead. xhe ascent of the respect 
curve, therefore, cannot always be taken for’ granted. It may depend in 
part on the particular experiences of young adults during their typical 

early-ryear dip. 



But we must , bear in mind a caveat mentioned previously . Even if 
the data had pointed towards a possible continuation of the decline 
found in grade school, with no subsequent reversal of direction, we coul 
not allow this in itself to lead, us to underestimate the kinds of ^senti- 
ments generated to that point. Respect for the police as a symbol of au- 
thority is still relatively high in grade 8. If we believe that feelings 
acquired early in life are not easily shed, they would at least serve to 
cushion the impact of later negative impressions. 

In the second place, these fluctuations in sentiment about political^ 
authorities may have the deepest significance for the fate of the political 
system. The accessibility of the members of a system for mobilization for 
or agaiiist political authorities could be partly a function of the phase 
of the life-cycle in which one catches the members. If, for example* if . 



should turn out that for the President and other major political in- 
stitutions , the decline we see in grade school continues as it does 
for the policeman, and only during the late 30 *s or early 40 *s begins 
to surge back to some earlier level, this could have profound implica- 
tions for stability and cha,nge in a political system. If the low point 
in attachment to the authorities were indeed the same point of the life- 
cycle for all objects of authority, it would mean that the part of the 
population in that age group would be more susceptible than others to 
appeals leading towards a modification in the regime. Their ties to 
the structure of authority (and to regime norms if it were equally 
true in this area, and this we do not know) would be at their lowest 
ebb. Empirically these members in the political system would .be in a 
greater state of readiness to disengage themselves from the existing 
regime than they were when younger and than they will be when older. 



Age-distribution and stability 

An interpretation such as this throws a new light on the possible 
significance of the age-distribution in a population for the stability 
and change of a political system. The larger the percentage and absolute 
numbers of the population in, say, the 15 to 35 year age bracket— assuming 
the validity and generality of our tentative inference— the greater the 
proportion of the members of a political system that can be more easily 
detached from it. Systems with a younger population of this kind should 
turn out to be more volatile and more prone to reassess traditions criti- 
cally. Indeed it may be that from these younger ranks are recruited the 
counter-elites. It may help to explain the phenomenon of youth and rela- 
tively young adults at the. forefront of many changes, revolutionary and 
otherwise. They are at an age when we can expect them to be least com- 
mitted to the support of. authority and most prepared therefore to chal- 
lenge tradition. This gives new meaning to the notion that older 
sons tend to be ideologically more conservative than they were during 
their youth. It reveals that the basis may lie in part in a general 
maturational pattern of fluctuations in sentiments towards some of the 
political authorities. 

Some plausibility for these inferences is offered by events in the 
1960* s. It does appear that as the proportion and absolute numbers of 
young people in the population of most societies in the West and else- 
where have increased during the 1960* s, there has been a corresponding 
heightening of the political activity of youth in opposition to formal 
symbols o’f authority. Everywhere during these years youiig people have 
tended to become more politically involved with issues sparked by the ^ 
particular crises of the time.^^ Confrontations with. political authori- 
ties through violent protests, street demonstrations, and other coercive 
measure have been appropriated as the hallmark of youth. Passionate con- 
cern for substantive justice has often taken the place of unquestioning 
confidence in traditional social forms and legal rules. 



In the United States the popl young people^ those in ages 15r» 
24 (in ishom, according to the' thesis being presented here, esteem for 
police authority should he dropping towards its lowest ebb) have in~ 
creased from 13,7% of the population (24,500,000) in 1960 to 16.2% 
(almost 32,000,000) in 1966 and can be expected to continue to rise. 
Critical issues have arisen to mobilize them for action, as in their 
concern for civil rights, for poverty in an affluent society, and for 
a loftier morality in what is viewed as an immoral war in Vietnam. At 
the same time they have been sparked into action by a desire for greater 
effectiveness in guiding their own destinies and this is paralleled by 
deep frustrations at their own apparent powerlessness against the "Es- 
tablishment” , as expressed in the goal of "student power". 

■Sources of Youthful Discontent 



Of course our inference from the patterns for th^^ •jso.llce to all 
other parts of the structure of political authority and other ele- 
ments of the regime as well, represents a sizeable speculative leap in 
the dark. But even if we accept its plausibility for the moment, this 
does not imply that just because the younger age brackets in the popu- 
lation may have weaker feelings of attachment, the system need under 
all circumstances experience change. Negative sentiments may not be 
sufficiently intense to leave members readily available for action 
against the authorities. Furthermore, even if their attachment has sunk 
to a very low level, there may be no issues or conditions to make them 
sufficiently dissatisfied with political life to lend their support for 
any significant change. Beyond that, even if discontent were rife, there 
need not always be the institutional and organizational resources, and 
the absolute numbers needed to achieve a "critical mass" for effective 
protest. Nor need there always be waiting a competent leadership to 
initiate any plausible effort for change.. Thus even if we had evidence 
that belief in the legitimacy of the authorities had declined temporarily, 
it would only describe a significant sufficient condition for political 
transformations. We have no basis for indicating what would in fact occur 
historically. This would depend upon these other kinds of factors — the 
numbers, resources, leadership and provocative circumstances. But it is 
the fact that these other factors are present in the United States during 
the 1960 's that makes this combination of circumstances so politically 
Inflammable. 

We are not of course suggesting that the emergence of critical 
issues at home and abroad at a moment in time when young adults con- 
stitute’ an increasingly larger element in the population of the United 
States represents a single valid explanation for the rising political 
discontent among young people as seen during the 1960 's. The issues 
themselves have certainly been deep and provocative enough to stimulate 
unusual political measures to alleviate them even if young adults had 
remained an unchanging proportion of the population. Furthermore, it 
may be, as some have maintained, that the middle class protesters who 
in the 1960* s form the core af the New Left, on campuses at least, are 
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playing out the liberal sentiments of their parents who had been close 
to the old left of the Great Depression during the 1930 ^s. It might 
also be argued that in the 1960 's more young people have more years of 
education than ever before , and there are reasons to believe that the 
more educated a person, the less likely is he to submit uncritically to 
authority. Nor does it seem too fanciful to suggest that it could 
possibly be that for once young people have taken the exhortations of 
their elders seriously and have become politically committed, unlike 
their predecessors, the "silent generation", of the 1950* s. They could 
be seeking to create a new, more serious and consequential political 
role for young adults in the political system. 

But in addition to all these plausible sources of present discon*" 
tents and pressures towards political instability, we would be over- 
looking a vital confluence of contributing causes if we failed to take 
into account: first, that young people constitute larger numbers in 

the population of the United States than ever before; second, that 
they represent an age group in which respect for and attachment to 
political authority /may typically have declined to its lowest ebb; 
and third, when this is coupled with urgent, frustrating Issues such 
as have been present during the 1960 *s, we have a combination of cir- 
cumstances ripe for swelling the number of those ready to defy politi- 
cal authority on behalf of what they consider just. 

Through the erosion of support for the structure of authority 
in this way, stability could be undermined. If our chain of inferences 
withstands the assault of further research, we have here possibly put 
our finger on one of the age groups whose socializing experiences may 
prepare it to serve under certain circumstances as a major vehicle of 
political change. But regardless of the specific implications of our 
analysis for attachment to the political authorities in the 1960* s, our 
research does press more generally for a massive increase in attention 
to several different aspects of the regime. There is an urgent need 
for a far better understanding first, of the early origins of a sense 
of legitimacy for the structure of political authority; second, of 
the pattern of change in these sentiments as members age; and third, 
of the implications of age variations in these sentiments for the sta- . 
blllty and change of regimes under differing conditions. 



Nhat relevance has this discussion for our broader theoretical 
interests? After all, we did note in the early chapters that our 
major preoccupation is not with an analysis of socialization as a means 
for producing stability in a system or for that matter, for bringing 
about change. Nhat we have been searching for is some understanding 
of the processes underlying the attachment of members to a structure 
of authority on the assumption that unless this linkage occurs no po- 
litical system, stable or unstable, could persist. As we will note 
in our final chapter the stability or instability of the structure is 
of concern for us only as it can help us to understand better the pror; 
cess of attachment to the structure of authority. 
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But it doea so happen that the American system has been relatively 
stable, at least for the period in which we tested our group of children. 
This has created certain problems of interpretation for us. The findings 
in our previous chapter were unavoidably and heavily x/eighted towards 
pointing up the stabilizing consequences of primary socialization. We 
have feared that this emphasis of our interpretations could easily leave 
the entirely false impression that socialization must always and inevitably 
perpetuate the status quo . 

This chapter has helped us to appreciate that this need not be 
true. Aside from wliat the consequences might be if primary socializa*' 
tion occurred under conditions of political instability — and we have 
little data on this^, even in as stable a system as the United States 
has appeared to be socialization may work in one or another direction, 
depending upon the phase of the life'-cycle under examination. If we 
had remained with our data for the child^hood stage, we might easily 
have concluded that socialization inevitably encourages stability. 

What is now also clear is that secondary socialization, the period 
beyond childhood, may under certain circumstances work in an opposite 
direction. As a result, we can anticipate that the early adult years 
may reflect some tension between childhood affect and later disenchant- 
ment, with the net outcome dependent on the particular situational events. 

To suggest that there may be unstabilizing consequences associated 
with certain phases of socialization does not imply of course that the 
system must therefore show signs of instability. The general stability 
of a system depends on more than what happens in this area alone. Mani- 
festly we should not expect to be able ' to conclude from our analysis only 
of socialization in the post childhood phase that the members would neces- 
sarily become so detached from the structure of authority that they could 
not support any authorities . Even if disenchantment sets in with respect 
to^one type of authority structure, this might simply be the signal for 
a clihnge of structures. In that event there would be a shift of allegi- 
ance to a new way of organizing political authority. Hence the outcome 
of the discontent in the 1960 *s need have little relevance for the capac- 
ity of the members of the American system to cathect some kind of struc- 
ture of political authority. Only under very special conditions, where 
succeeding structures repeatedly failed to capture the support of the 
members, might a situation arise in which some kind of system would be 
unable to continue. 

In this chapter, however, we have hoped to nip in the bud any 
thought that we might be implying that socialization must always rein- 
force support for the structure of political authority. Although in 
Chapter II we had already denied this, with the analysis of pur data 
still ahead of us we could not make the point too persuasively. We 
still cannot argue from our data alone that primary socialization may 
contribute to change or instability; this must await research in a 
different kind of political system, one in which instability is pro- 
nounced. But we now have some tentative grounds for estimating — if only ’ 
through scattered and patently preliminary data~that socialization be- 
yond childhood, even in a system that has been as stable as the American, 
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may operate so aa to dampen rather than heighten the .ardor for the 
structure; of polxtical authority* In the American system^ as elsewhere^ 
this may be a critical stage ^ so far as socializing processes are in-* 
volved, for the introduction of change and innovations* 
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PART IV 



DETERMINANTS OF DIFFUSE SUPPORT IN CHILDHOOD 



CHAPTER XV 



EXPLANATION OF THE CHILD’S DEVELOPING IMAGES 



Our analysis thus far has been directed toward illuminating 
several of the most important aspects of how the young new member of 
the American system orients himself to political authority in the 
elementary school years « Our major focus has been upon maturational 
trends in the. child’s capacity to relate himself to such key figures 
as the policeman and President and to the overarching structure of 
government. As we have progressed in this analysis, we have presented 
a series of hypotheses which describe the trends that we have discovered 
and which lead to a variety of suggestions about the possible impact of 
early orientation to public authority, upon the later course of events in 
the political system. 

A task remaining, however, is to push the analysis back, in so 
far as possible, to the causes of the effects that we have detected. 

To accomplish this, it is first appropriate to restate briefly some of 
the major developmental hypotheses that we have proposed. Second, we 
shall attempt, to suggest some broad categories of explanation that we 
might use in relation to our descriptive propositions already set forth. 
When these preliminary steps have been taken, we can then moVe to more 
specific further analysis of our data, employing the independent vari-* 
ables that seem appropriate and that are available xd.thin the limits 
of the study. The restatement of our problem in relation to various 
categories of explanation will occupy the balance of this chapter; 
and the consideration of specific explanations in our data will con- 
stitute the next two chapters. 

In our attempt to give an account of early developmental trends 
in orientations towards or images about political authority, we have 
set out hypotheses of several basic descriptive types. We have des- 
cribed the relative levels of diffuse support according to our measures, 
as those pertain to children at different grade levels. Such descrip- 
tions have involved both cognitive and affective aspects of other images 
about a variety of authority objects. Further description in these 
same terms could also be directed to patterns of variation among the 
several sub-units of our samples, particularly such key groupings as 
sex and socio-economic status. We will presently offer such an elabora- 
tion to sex and social class categories. 

Our analysis calls for more than elaboration of the inductions 
we have made, however. We need to advance to the area of explanatory 
statements to give some better account of the origins, processes, and • 
precipitating factors that lie behind the phenomena we thus describe* 
Some of our central hypotheses are the most appropriate entry points 
for this analysis. 



Hypotheses and Descriptive Propositions 

/ 

One se^: of hypotheses that we have thus far emphasized concerns 
the more cognitive aspects of the child ^s early response, particularly 
towards that ambiguous political object, the government.. Cover'll jnt 
serves the child as a major contact point aiid one that we shall contend 
in Chapter XIX, draws together the many disparate aspects of the struc- 
ture of authority. Government becomes represented to the child as a 
democratic structuro, moving in his vision from a singular, personalized 
image to one that is multi-person, differentiated and institutionalized. 
ConcOu.itantly , the child shifts from a ^'charismatic" to a "legal-rational 
Interpretation of government authority, as the latter is related to popu*- 
lar and representative rule (Chapter VI) . 

We have suggested that government is initially more associated 
with the law-making > than other functions and, increasingly over the 
age span, it is associated with the national level of government. 

With these shifts in the terms of recognition, there comes, relatively 
early, an awareness of the difference between the public and private 
sectors. (Chapter VI). 

Accompanying these developments about government, there also arises 
a high degree of positive affect. The child interprets the government, 

, just as he interprets the more personal figures of political authority, 
to be powerful and benevolent. As he moves through this period of de- 
velopment, some depersonalization of the object begins to appear, where- 
as ratings on more role-related attributes of government increase at 
the positive end. Thus, while affect is high throughout, there is 
greater emphasis by the end of the age span upon the more Impersonal 
aspects of government . (Chapter VI) . 

For the personal representations of political authority es- 
pecially the President and policeman — we have argued that their sa- 
lience is high, especially for the young child, and they serve as major 
contact points in the, child's political adjustment. We have speculated 
that the high visibility of these two figures who stand at the head-and- 
tail of the system, together with their easily perceived protective 
functions, lead the child to choose them as benchmarks in the develop- 
ment of his orientations. (Chapter VII). 

f 

As for the President himself children understand him to be situated 
at the top of the authority structure; but they begin to limit his 
role somewhat as they grow older. He stands especially high in their 
affections, and they rate him very high on such qualities as persistence, 
dependability, knowledge, power, and leadership. (Chapter VIII). In 
addition, this perception of him is only to a rather small extent 
colored by partisan identification (Chapter IX). 

The policeman^ the child's other major personal point of contact 
with the system, tends to be^seen according to a familiar local perspec- 
tive. The policeman is definitely a part of the government in the child'] 



estimate, but be not a paj?ti,cularl7 salient general symbol of goyernr^ 
ment; nor is he seen to be much a part of the law’-making apparatus. 

On the other hand, the policeman as an embodiment of external authority 
is given special prominence vis-’a~vis family authority, particularly 
in the necessity for obedience (Chapter X). The child's affective 
orientation to the policeman, although not as highly favorable as that 
for the President, is nevertheless quite positive. The policeman is 
seen to be dependable, not much prone to error, and he is fairly high 
on the more personal, affective, less role-connected attributes as 
well. (Chapter XI). 



Turning to comparisons among various authorities, we have found 
that considerable aggregate differentiation occurs among different po- 
litical authorities, and between these authorities and the child's 
father. Whereas the ratings of father are higher on the affect-related 
items, he is somewhat lower on the more cognitively directed, role- 
performance attributes. In this sense, political ^authority is not a 
simple matter of generalization from family or a matter of father writ 
large. Among the public authorities, moreover, the shift in the level 
of positive ratings moves generally to the more Impersonal institutions 
and away from the personal figures (Chapter XII). 



Thus, the child at an early age begins to differentiate "inside" 
from "external" authority, suggesting somewhat separate socialization 
to major structural elements of the political system and perhaps a 
whole range of different expectations about various types of authority 
arising therefrom. The child becomes bonded to political objects more 
directly than had perhaps been supposed in earlier discussion. Such 
early bonding to distinctly political objects, particularly the insti- 
tutions of government, presages sources of direct support for the poli- 
tical system (Chapter XIII) . We shall return to this theme more fully 
in our conclusions. 

That such support is likely to continue into adulthood, with some 
fluctuation, is suggested by the high level of positive respect shown by 
adults for the police in this country — a finding that contravenes much 
of the folklore about an alleged unfavorable image of the police. There 
is a trough, however, in the aggregate level of regard for the policy 
by young adults — hinting at perhaps partial and temporary resocializa- 
tlon through post-childhood experiences. (Chapter XIV) 



These are, in brief, a few of the main hypotheses and descriptive 
propositions that we have evolved thus far, and we shall use them as 
the major orientations calling for explanation in our succeeding dis- 
cussion. 

They represent our dependent variables. One main task will be to 
elaborate some of the most significant group differences with respect 
to these propositions, showing the nature of the variations in the way 
members of different sex or social status categories respond to politi- 
cal authority in the elementary" school years. Another main task will 



be to elaborate some of the most significant group differences with 
respect to these propositions , showing the nature of the variations 
in the way members of different sex or social status categories res-* 
pond to* political authority in the elementary school years. Another 
main task will be to use such indenendent variables as sex, social 
status, religion or I.Q. as explanatory devices, attempting to suggest 
the determisainants of the varying orientations towards political au- 
thority. What we shall now do, in anticipation of our later discus- 
sion of these determinants is to turn to a general consideration of 
strategies appropriate to the explanation of the key hypotheses that 
we have evolved. 



Strategies of Explanation 



Our study as originally conceived did not place high priority 
upon locating and measuring the effects of explanatory variables. 

There was a prior task to be done. One most appropriately explains 
phenomena only after they have been accurately described. In this 
case it was thought that the greatest share of the research resources 
ought to be devoted to giving a better description of what the young 
child learns about the political realm and when he learns it . Once 
the maturational events were established, it would be suitable to ex- 
plore the circumstances and causes of these events. 

Without such a strategy the investigator of childhood political 
learning could easily be caught in endless confusion by attempting to 
Identify, measure, and connect causes like early family influences that 
are considerably remote from their effects upon actual political be- 
havior. Studies that have relied upon the retrospective reports of 
adults about their childhood political learning experiences and about 
how various agents of socialization interacted with them are very sus- 
ceptible to the pitfalls of remote causation — just as they are prone 
to the unreliabilities of adult recall of childhood events.^ 



A more profitable approach, it would seem to us, is to attempt 
first to pinpoint the periods of basic change in political orientation 
and only then to mount a major effort to locate the more proximate 
causes . Indeed , we have assumed that the changes we sought were likely 
to occur over a somewhat extended period of the life-cycle. If this 
assumption were valid , then a likely corollary would be that there 
exists a fairly complicated set of causal circumstances. A further 
implication would be that the tactic of deciding a priori when the 
most crucial time of socialization might be, then observing causal 
conditions existing at that time would, given the strong probability 
of choosing the wrong point in the life-cycle, be uneconom^lcal and 
possibly a complete waste of time^ 



When we come presently to the consideration of our own set of 
explanatory variables, therefore, we do so in the realization that 
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this analysis was not our main effort but that i.t necessarily constir^ 
tuted only a secondary objective for the time being. We regard our 
data as precursory and suggestive for the main investigation of causes. 
We do hope to obtain guidance for the future from these data and to be 
able to outline what some of the explanatory variables of high merit 
might be. We did become aware in the course of our research of a 
number of major causal circumstances of the development in childhood 
of images of political authority. We will thus indicate in brief 
outline an overall strategy of explanation which at this stage we 
would deem appropriate; and we will relate to it our own explanatory 
data as we present them subsequently. 



As we emphasized in the early chapters, political socialization 
is a long-term process of change of political attitudes and behaviors. 
It is probable that a complex set of forces act to induce these changes 
General cultural conditions, structural properties of the system, the 
available means of political communication, system-level changes in 
the phenomena of politics , certain patterns of individual and social 
attributes that exist at a given time, and many other influences may 
help to account for changes in what a given set of new members of the 
system think and feel about politics and in the initial output pf dif-. 
fuse support. But these various determinants need to be’ specif ied 
more discretely and operationally.^ Let us discuss them in what we 
would guess to be their approximate order of importance. 



Developmental change 



Grade (or its close correlate, age), as we have used it, repre- . 
sents an essential causal nexus and summary independent variable. 

Grade serves as the surrogate for several maturational forces. From 
•one point of view the variable is the rough analogue of level of edu- 
cational attainment used so widely in studies of adult political be-, 
havior . It provides a convenient , if implicit , summary of the many 
influences of formal education upon the child — teachers, curriculum, 
textbooks, school activities, the social, cultural, and economic milieu 
of the school and the like. But in our study grade in school is con- 
ceived more broadly in its meaning — going beyond the formal and in- 
formal contributions of the educational system. Grade contains var- 
iance, that is, from a specified number of years of non-school ex- 
periences. The fifth-grade child is normally in his sixth year of 
exposure to the educational system but in his eleventh year of direct 
family influence and probably in his ninth year of heavy exposure to 
television* Thus, in temporal priority and frequency of exposure, 
the school is merely a third force reflected in year-to-year changes 
of political orientation. In addition, by the middle years of ele- 
mentary school, a child's peers are probably beginning' to mark his 
thinking about the social world. ^ 



The Child also becomes cognizant of where he and others stand 
in various social hierarchies, defined by race, social class, religion, 
sex, and national or igion or otherwise. He must learn, therefore, to. 



respond to a number of different roles? son or daugb.ter, sibling, 
pupil, economically wellroff or not, male or female, playmate, and 
so forth. Through any of these roles, the child may increasingly ber^ 
gin to relate himself to the wider political system. As he gains 
such consciousness through these several means, changes which take 
place will reflect his location on the educational and age-level hier- 
archies. 



Grade, in school carries a significant dosage of intellectual 
development, moreover. This should perhaps be emphasized. In a rough 
way, society represents the standardized intellectual development scores 
of young individuals by their placement at various school grade levels. 
Thus, when we refer to grade level changes in perceptions we are in part 
referring (implicitly) to the child’s arrival at various levels^f in- 
tellectual maturity. His increasing capacity to understand sublle^^es 
such as the political system is no doubt reflected in his answers — 
as a result either of the overt actions of the educational system or 
of other agencies that enhance his intellect. 

Of possible special consequences as well is the grade-related 
introduction of specifically political or "civic" education in the 
schools. One way of interpreting grade-level changes is to connect 
them to the child’s early introduction in the schools to the concepts 
of American citizenship — in beginning social studies,, history or 
civics instruction. There is at least a prima facie case for assert- 
ing a connection of such school inputs to the political awareness that 
we observe. In fac^, if there is to be such a connection it almost 
has to be found in the pre-high school years for the kinds of chil- 
dren included in our test group, given the recently found general 
lack of correlation of basic attitudes with efforts in civic educa- 
tion at the high school level. ^ 

Grade as an independent variable therefore suggests a number 
of more specific, underlying conditions affecting political socializa- 
tion. It includes not only the general program of the school in pro- 
moting social learning and the more directly political aspects of 
school education, but also more general factors of increasing intel- 
lectual maturity and the contributions of family, mass media, and 
peers. Grade represents, therefore, some "linear transformation" 
of a number of influences that accumulate from year to year as the 
individual arid society attempt to adjust the individual's responses 
to the political and other social realms of behavior. Grade takes us 
va certain distance in the direction we want to go; but its main use 
in explanation is to suggest a number of influences that lie behind 
it. It is to the latter that we need to turn. 



Before doing so, however, one final point should be made about 
■ age and grade. Looking for the moment at political socialization from 
the standpoint of its uses in explaining system-level phenomena (rather 
than as something in need of explanation) we can point "^o some further 
hypc^ theses . The major utilization of grade, or age is in connection 
with the familiar hypothesis that what is learned earliest is most 



fundamental to further hehayior and have most lasting effects — 

particularly in moments of crisis in later life in which the likelihood 
that a person will regress to his most basic beliefs is high.^ 

Part of this effect is no doubt connected to the special psycholo- 
gical circumstances of early learning. The child learns from those who 
protect him from the hazards of the world and whose authority he is most 
apt to accept without question. Thus, in an atmosphere of warmth and 
protection, the young child is susceptible to appeals for his allegiance 
that enter his consciousness through the auspices of those people 
closest to him.^ 

The main thrust of our analysis has been to present a more pre- 
cise description of the nature of changes in the child's images of poli- 
tical authority and to relate these to system level processes. But we 
have attempted also to draw certain inferences about patterns of ex- 
posure reflected in grade related changes that we observe, particularly 
for , the profound system consequeiices of early exposure to political 
structures (and norms as well.) There is much more to be said about 
what age trends represent in the way of causal circumstances than we 
have adumbrated. To some extent we are able to pursue these further pos 
sibilities below as we consider some explanatory variables such as I.Q., 
sub-group memberships of the child, and other- variables . We will at- 
tempt, that is, to drive the analysis back to these underlying and in- 
tervening variables. To say that political attitudes are deep-seated 
when formed early, and that they are in fact formed early, although 
essential to the tasks we have set ourselves, is nevertheless only 
a first step in causal exposition. Let us turn, then, to some other 
possibilities. 

Political structure 

* In addition to employing age-related developmental factors as 

explanations, we have also used at a number of points explanations 
related to the nature of the political structure. We proposed that 
certain key features of political authority play an important role 
in the way the young child becomes acquainted with the system and 
simultaneously begins to acquire orientations of a supportive kind. 

We have spoken at some length of the "head-and-tail" effects in the 
early personalization of political authority and about the way in which 
the robust* image of benevolence begins to fade as the child matures. 

The psychological cementing functions of these personal images corres- 
pondingly decline in importance. Part of what one can say about long- 
term change of political orientations is found in certain distinctive 
features of the political system which provide the opportunity for 
early political learning — in this case to representatives of authori- 
ty who uniquely combine simplicity, personal palpability , visibility . 
•aiid salience . 

The availability of such tangible, cathectable incarnations of 
political authority as the policeman and President in the United States 



I ■. 

allows the child to be introduced to the system at a very early age 
— with greatest potential long-term impact. In systems where objects 
in the structure of authority are less capable of losing their abstract 
character — where they are less amenable to being personalized, made 
highly visible and salient, or where the collectivity of authorities 
cannot readily be typified by a few strategic Individuals or types of 
roles — we would expect the child to establish contact with the sys- 
tem less readily, more clumsily and abstractly, and probably at a later, 
less impressionable age. It would be interesting, for example, to 
test our generalizations through cross-cultural research in such col- 

regimes as Uruguay or in other systems which lacks one or another 
of these properties that we have hypothesized as important to the manner 
which the young child becomes attached to the system, if he does. 

The trappings and symbolization of those aspects of the structure 
' of authority that serve as contact points, moreover, may be very im- 

portant later on in establishing the t'^rms of legitimacy. For example, 

' ^ if the chief figure of authority r- say, the king or premier — is 

seen by the child in military uniform, then incursions by the 
into civilian politics may subsequently be less readily re- 
sisted than in those systems where political authorities usually appear 
^ civilian dress. The man'^le of authority is also likely to have^ 

'co ns equences for what is learned and its subsequent political meaning, 
in the same way that the political figure o&lobject that 
serves to focus socialization may have an effect upon this child’s 
^ ^ awareness and thus upon his later interpretation of what is 

; legitimate authority . 

In a system where the chief authorities appear to the child 
clothed in military attire, military force may be more readil^J^ accepted 
■ at an early age as a legitimate instrument of political authority. 

Rule of law, which limits military intervention in politics, or civi- 
lian elections, political parties and other devices may become less 
firmly based if the main myths and symbols of the system unite war- 
rior and ruler. In the American system, where civilian rule at the 
"head" and the means of violence at the "tail" are separate and yet 
both apparent to the child, the possibility of the pre-eminence of 

is limited — especially in that the contact point for legi- 
timate violence has generally been the police rather than the military. 

^ The police are. interpreted as enforcers of the law while themselves 
subject to it. The new experiences during the urban riots of the 1960* s 
in which the military were involved may, of course, have new and differ- 
ent socializing consequences. 

Now these are all structural interpretations along the lines that 
analysis has suggested. Much needs to be done in such terms in 
distinguishing different types of early contact points and their pos- 
' slble results. It may make a considerable political difference which 
^ contact are most readily available and presentable — both 

for the symbolization of authority and for the ease with which the 

to the system at an early age — which in 
turn has. consequences for the deep-seatedness of support for a given 




set of authorities. Our analysis just begins to scratch the surface 
of the possibilities that exist for this level of analysis as a stra- 
tegy of explanation. But, however little we have done with it, we 
would think it a most strategic one in future research. 



Learning processes 



Whatever are the benchmarks of political understanding to which 
the child is drawn, there must be certain processes in which he parti- 
ciphtes in order to find these points of reference. He does not come 
to them and extend diffuse support to them simply because they exist. 
Rather, the child engages in specific activities and interacts with 
ot^.ers in such a way that he learns who the authorities are and what 
they are like. Thus part of the variance we need to bring into our 
explanatory equation is described by the nature of these activities 
and interactions. 



From one point of view, age itself — as aging — is a process. 
In this sense our grade-level comparisons are indexes of a process 
of political learning. But grade trends do not measure the processes 
which under Ip them. They only measure the effects of such processes. 
We must turn, therefore, to the underlying interactions themselves 
for true process explanation. 



To discuss the latter it is perhaps helpful to divide them into 
two broad categories. First we have the processes of political com- . 
munication or education that go on between the socializers and the 
socializes. Certain cues are passed from the agent of political learn- 
ing to the young new member within a situational context which denotes 
the general relationships they share and the resources of communica- 
tion and reinforcement (or resistance) available to each. A short- 
hand way of describing these processes is to refer to the effects of 
the agencies or agents of political socialization - — parents, family, 
teachers, schools, peers and the like — upon the person being sociali- 
zed. The standard method of showing such effects is through the degree 
of correspondence between socializer and socializee — as with per- 
centage agreements or correlations. But to account fully for the 
similarities and differences we would need to j^^Jobe into the nature 
of the interactions themselves. We would have to understand the type 
of child-rearing practices employed, the frequency, warmth and power 
of Interactions between child and parent or other socializing agent, 
the competition among socializers, and the order of exposure to var- 
ious socializing influences. 

The second major class of process phenomena in need of explana- 
tion concerns the changes that take place within the individual as he 
receives the stimuli of political communication and adapts his orienta- 
tions accordingly. Here the processes may be described by the individual 
growing capacities of assimilation, his changing needs for certain kinds 
of information, his building of expectations and values to orient him- 
self in a heterogeneous and changing environment , and his psychological i 



X6d.c1ixons to tlio b&flt&irs of stiiQul3^« Our own dntn slicd Xittlo light 
on such processes of internal adaptation, although in one sense, I.Q. 

■ serves as a measure of the capacity to respond to new political inf or- . 
mation and thus is an indicator of relevance here. We shall deal with 
I.Q. in Chapter XVII. 

No one has really probed deeply into these pr ’^cesses in a poli- 
tical context, so that it is especially difficult *io know precisely 
what explanations would look like at this level. A number of existing 
models might be adopted, however, as analogues for the description of 
internal political cue processing: for example, Piaget *s stages of 

intellectual development and the attitudinal maturation processes g 
• that he postulates, ' balance or dissonance theory of attitude change, . 
'Freudian concepts of identification, 9 imitation, imprinting, role-learn- 
ing theory, or a variety of other possibilities.^ To the present, 
these applications to the internalization aspect of political socializa-s 
tipn are essentially unexplored. At some point the explanatory potenr . 

. . tinlities of internalization (or rejection) or political orientations 
and behaviors will need to be investigated. As perhaps the most dif— , 
ficult feature of the total problem, it has seemingly been left for 
last. Our data, on this dimension, are virtually non-existent. 

We detect, therefore, two major parts of the explanation of poli- 
tical socialization through its processes. One relies upon the context 
and content of interactions between the individual and his social en- 
vironment from the standpoint of who interacts with him, under what, 
psychological conditions, with what kinds of messages, and with which 
/types of reinforcement resources. 

The other process category contains the internal processes of 
adaptation: how the person responds to the stimuli thus presented to 

Trirn — understanding them, being converted by them, resisting them, 
adapting them, and the like. Our own data tell us relatively little 
of what we need to know about these two aspects of political socializa- 
; tion. Yet we are not totally without suggestive evidence; and these 
will be presented shortly. 



. Generational influences . 

Another explanatory strategy thus far little pursued in research 
on political socialization is to consider the effects of generational 
■phenomena. There are a number of ways to define a * generation* , but the 
one we have used, in Chapter XIV, emphasizes ccmmon experiences of a 
set of people who mature and live through the same historical era, and 
whose behavior reflects the impact of these experiences. Normally, the 
common experiences that a generation shares and that separate it from 
other generations result from broad changes in society and its insti- 
tutions, or dominant problems of the system in a given epoch, as re- 
flected in the way we speak of the ’’Depression generation , the Worla 
; /war II generation”, .the ’’silent generation”, (of college students who . 
were educated prior to the student activism and protest of the 1960 s). 
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and the like. In one sense, generational variables reflect the in- 
dividual’s interaction with the society at large rather than forces 
of change within himself or the processes of interaction with people 
in his immediate social environment. It becomes important, therefore, 
to distinguish between generational factors and those associated with 
aging (social and biological) and those which concern experiences in 
such face-to-face groups as family or classroom. 

A case in which these types of variables impinge upon the child’s 
political consciousness so that they are difficult to untangle is in 
"teen-age rebellion", ^ or less pejoratively, teen-age differentiation 
from adults. As the child loosens his bonds with his family as part 
of growing up, he shows aging or developmental effects. Family ties 
are loosened as a function of maturing physically, socially, and in- 
tellectually, At the same time, it is not simple capacity to be in- 
dependent that is involved. There are a number of frictions that the 
child experiences with his family simply because he begins to look 
elsewhere for cues and values — especially to his peers. Thus a new 
pattern of interaction with his own family develops that becomes man!-, 
fested in various forms of "rebellion" or differentiation: an opposing 

style of dress, manners, morality, and even politics in some cases. 

In addition, however, there is the generational effect of growing up 
in a period where a rather different set of values, problems and con- 
cerns are at the center of attention from those during his parents ’ 
period of development. As a result, response patterns of people from 
the tt70 generations will differ. 

Our data, confined as they are to a single point in time and 
covering a restricted number of years (relative to the 20-25 years 
usually thought necessary to the idea of the generation) , are simply 
not very helpful in ferreting out the effects of generations. Indeed 
we have, for all practical purposes, controlled for the effects of 
generations in our study. This does not relieve us from the responsi- 
bility of suggesting that a special cast to political ■ learning may be 
given, even in these early years, by system-level social change. 



Social structure 



Were our ei’^-lanatory matrix not complicated enough already, there 
is one further general category of variables that we would want to in- • 
elude for studies of political socialization within a given system. 
This. class of variables concerns the effects of the individual’s member 
ship in various sub-units and categories of society. The explanatory 
value of such categorization of individuals lies mainly in the differen 
tlating effects of social memberships — such as sex, social class, 
religious affiliation, or geographical position. 



Greatest attention of past research has been placed upon sex and 
social class « General findings have been that the young member of the 
political system is affected at least marginally in his pattern of 
political learning by his social locations of these two kinds. We 
will give special attention to them below because sub-group differentia 
tlon by sex or. social status may portend considerable political impact 






in future years. More generally, we could hypothesize that sub- 
groups that maintain or represent significant sub-cultural variations, 
such as the classes or regions in the United States, are the ones most 
likely to impress their differences in childhood. Those like sex dif- 
ferences — which may be becoming increasingly marginal in political 
salience in this country — should show less marked differentiation. 

Sex, like grade in school, is a summary variable, however, so that what- 
ever differences are found between males and females may suggest not 
only certain cultural patterns but also somewhat different psychologi- 
cal conditions of the two sexes which bear upon a few realms of politi- 
cal behavior — such as regard for political authorities. 

A number of differentiating effects might be postulated about 
social structural variables. Differences that we might expect between 
the social classes, for example, could include: 

in perception that appears fairly early and 
is constant throughout childhood — suggesting that the 
child is quickly brought to an awareness akin to the people 
of his social milieu; and this difference then persists 
into later life. 

(b) A lead-lag effect wherein all children move, over the grades, 
toward certain common orientations; but those 'Of higher 
social standing move more rapidly. Assuming that the period 
of learning is long enough, the lower status child may catch 
up eventually; and the social differences in political . 
images will be erased . 



(c) An Increasingly divergent perception which starts early ^ 
and becomes continually reinforced in the disparate social 
experiences of the classes, as their new members mature. 

Any one of these three models of age-related class differences 
may have political consequences. The first pattern suggests that a 
distinctive pattern of behavior is set for each stratum in the earliest 
years. This is, lu a sense, the "medium impact" case. The second pat- 
tern of development may result in a more ambiguous adult response. 

The classes will see things in roughly the same way , with two excep- 
tioxis.: 



(a) The higher status child will have learned his lessons earlier 
and thus such lessons may well have taken root more firmly. 




(b) If the lag for the lower status child postpones some politi- 
' cal learning beyond the most plastic periods of childhood, 
tical orientations may be less likely to strike 



deep roots. 



These sorts of effects may apply to other categories also like 
geographical area. One of the strategies of the present project has 
been to investigage such differences from the standpoint of constant, 
increasing or decreasing differences among sex, social class, and geo- 
graphical categories over the grades. We undertake these analyses In 
the next chapter. There we shall describe some of the differences 
for several areas of political content within the general realm of 
supportive response to political authority. As we will pursue this range 
of questions in detail later on, we need not describe it further here. 

•In sum, we propose that several key levels of explanation are 
called for in the investigation of childhood political socialization. 

We have become increasingly aware of these possibilities in the course 
of our research. At this juncture, given our research purposes in 
more accurately describing the nature and course of childhood support 
for political authorities, we are not able to give a fully satisfactory 
account of these possibilities. Our purposes were exploratory and we 
weret not fully aware of what causal data to collect when we began. 
Nonetheless, we have offered certain explanations already — particu- 
larly those related to maturational factors and what they portend, and 
some of the political structural determinants of the child *s response 
that we find. In addition, we shall be able to say something about 
the effects of sub-group memberships. We are least able to deal x^rith 
process and generational influences except in a generally speculative 
way. Our data do not readily lend themselves to clear connections 
between patterns of political learning and the internal processes of 
assimilation by individuals. Neither can they really be used to assess 
the relative contributions of family, school, peers, or media — where 
we have some data they are usually very unreliable and highly tentative 
— nor, indeed, to say much about the effects of the communication 
patterns that obtain in these social interaction processes. We are 
weakest of all in trying to indicate what generational forces are at 
work; cur data in effect cancel such causes from the analysis. 

Thus, not having especially high hopes for our treatment of de- 
terminants, we are not apt to be disappointed when we are unable to 
give good explanations of these phenomena. Our work hcs been carried 
on at too early a stage for such hopes to be realistic. Yet we do have 
some limited explanatory power in our data. 



We turn then to our data. We shall proceed in two stages. 

The first part (Chapter XVI) considers a few key sub-group differentia- 
tions about several of our central developmental hypotheses. There 
will be special emphasis also upon the more cognitive aspects of the 
child *s images, particularly about government as a focus of political 
authority. In the second section (Chapter XVII), analysis will move to 
the policeman and President, with special attention to the affective 
response of the child. In addition, a broader range of independent 
variables will be considered simultaneously than was feasible for the 
less easily indexed government items. 
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Chapter XVI 

PREDICTORS OF COGNITIVE RESPONSES TO POLITICAL AUTHORITIES 

Childhood is a period of Intense political socialization. The > 
processes through which the child acquires his political orientations 
nay be described as personalization, institutionalization (later in 
childhood) politicization, and idealization. These concepts briefly 
if perhaps inadequately sum up much of what we have already learned^ 
about the socializing processes. 

The child reaches out to the political system through the struc** 
of authority and at the beginning find palpable human objects 
: : as the President, the policeman, and Government interpreted in 

personal way. His contact points have been personalized . Simultan- 
most children quickly become sufficiently politicized to dis- 
tinguish between the internal authority of the family and the external 
^ superior authority of society as rej'resented in these personalized 

figures. The older the child grows, in our test group, the more 
1^^^^ is he to extend his perceptions so that they embrace other fig- 
^ ures and institutions such as the Supreme Court. At this stage personali- 
zation tends to give way to or joins what we may call institutionalization 
_ of political authority.. The child now possesses the emotional and per- 
equipment not only to take cognizance of the existence of im- 
institutions (such as the Supreme Court or Government now in- 
as Congress or voting) but he is also able to acquire and ex- 
V press decided sentiments about this impersonal institutional authority. 

^ . The idealized image he initially developed for the personal figures he 
is noY<7 able to extend, in more moderate but nonetheless still relatively 
h^^^ measure, to these impersonal political objects. Although regard 
for all authority does decline with age, it never falls to a very low 
point, on the average. In this esteem, we have concluded lies the po- 
tential source of support for that part of the regime we have designated 
as the structure of political authority. 

Tt> ^ processes through which a child is socialized to this struc- 
ture in the United States need not, however, be uniform in nature. We 
would not anticipate that all children in our group need perceive the 
representatives of political authority in the same way or that they need 
extend the same measure of warmth to the authorities. Nor need politi- 
cization proceed at the same pace for all. It would be too much to ex- 
pect that all children, regardless of social category, such as sex, 

. social class, or region, and regardless of subjective characteristics 
as intelligence or personality, would move in a solid phalanx and 
at the same rate In the average direction of the aggregate of oiir test. 
-group. V; ' V 
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In the last chapter we suggested that major group differences 
be anticipated. In this chapter we shall treat with the cognitive 
; side of authority and in the next with variations relevant for the af- 
aspect. In both instances we shall see differences emerging 
shall find them to occur much less frequently than we might 

In describing these differences we shall also be led 
some understanding of why they should appear. In addition we shall 

to explore some of their potential consequences for the poll- v 
tlcal system. 



Variations in the Images of Authority 

With respect to the age-related cognitive and attitudinal changes 
■ we have observed, we shall find that cues flowing to the child 

filters, any one of which could conceivably have 
- effects upon the orientations acquired. The filtering influ- 

ences upon which we shall focus here can be clccsified either as as- 
^ of the social environment of the child or as factors pertaining 

his Internal capacities and resources. In acquiring his new role 
towards the external political authorities, the child is likely to do 
so within certain differentiating social contexts -™ especially sex, 
soci.al class, geographically-based subcultures, ethnicity, family, race, 
religion, and party identification. In addition, he is apt to be af- 
^ by his ability to receive and assimilate relevant messages — 

in particular as a function of his personality and general Intellectual 
..development. Either of these sets of factors will serve to screen po- 
litical communications . 



As can be seen from this simple listing, incomplete as it is, 

■ t^ number of overlapping filters is considerable, and we shall encoun- 

ter additional ones in the next chapter. The effect on the socializing 
that get through to the child is enormously complex and we 
y ‘: ': ^,caxL hope only to begin to shed a little light on a few of the screens. 

In this chapter we shall concentrate on the impact of such basic social 

status and geo-cultural region and, as we have 
only in relation to cognitive components of the child's image. 
In the next chapter we shall add a few more possible independent or 
^ ^ variables but relate them to affective components. 

Empirically it will appear that our data have led us to identify 
; two main screening potentialities among groups of the children differen- 
tiated by these social and subjective criteria: "lead-lag" differencnj; 

patterns of political socialization and persisting substantive varia- 
in the, kinds of images children of various subgroups acquire. The 
suggests either earlier or later learning, but perhaps 
eventual similarity among all children. The second suggests an Ingrained 

difference that may be continually reinforced into adulthood. Each 

expected to have Important consequences for the input to the 
V/ -'Structure- of ^'authority. 'V 
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The other major political effect of early social or ability dif- 
ferentiation would be upon the images and commitments the in- 

dividual forms by which his later behavior may be regulated. The young 
male-..may become more attuned to the abstract or impersonal properties 
of political authority early in life, whereas the young female may con- 
tinue longer to personalize and thus to restrict her image. In this 
side of early differentiation, the significant political effect concerns 
early reinforcement of the terms or content of orientations that allow 
each person to see the political world in a way that is dissimilar to 
those who belong to the counterpart social and ability groupings. 

Both from the standpoint of the substantive terms of the response 
and its intensity or deep-rootedness, therefore, such early differen- 
tiation may be of considerable explanatory interest for the input of 
support. Let us then turn to an investigation of possible differences 
in social location. We shall return to those substantive areas in the 
socialization of the children about political authority already explored 
for the aggregate as a whole. We shall seek to discover those differences 
in the processes and outcomes of socialization about political authority 
that can be accounted for by the factors already mentioned, keeping in 
mind both the "lead-lag intensity" hypothesis and the "reinforcement of 
substantive differentiation." hypothesis. 

Sex Differences in Political Socialization 

One of the social structural variables of continuing interest to 
students of political socialization and to students of politics more 
generally has been that of sex. Scholars in this century have investi- 
gated the origins, nature, and consequences of political differentiation . 
between man -.’.and women. With the extension of suffrage to women in the 
Western democracies , a number of important issues concerning sex— typing 
and variation in political behavior have been raised for public discus- 
sion and scholarly inquiry. In particular, attention has centered upon 
possible differences in electoral behavior of women. The rates of 
female participation have been found to be significantly lower than 
for men$ and the direction of female voting has somewhat less clearly 
been found to be more conservative . 1 



The electoral consequences of sex differences, for what we have 
called allocative processes,^ have been a major stimulus ingenerating 
Interest in the circumstances of political socialization. Beginning 
at least with Hyman's inventory of early evidential sources, there has 
been considerable emphasis upon the possibility of variation in politi- 
cal behavior stretching back into childhood. Hyman concludes at one 
point, after viewing the existing data: "Thus already at early ages, 

boys are directed toward politics and here lie the seeds of the adult 
differentiations everywhere found in studies of political participa- 
tion. "3 Tbe ego-ideals of boys are more likely than for girls to be 
public figures.^ Boys are apt to be better informed politically, more 
interested in public affairs, and more attuned to the politically rele- 
vant aspects of the news media and other communication.^ All of these 
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differences have a fairly direct connection to electoral phenomena and 
to the theories of electoral behavior. The areas of attltudlnal and 
conceptual content which were thought worthy of Investigation about 
early sex differences In political learning are those most Intimately 
associated with subsequent behavior as voters *— > political Interest, 
Information, attentiveness to political communication, participation 
levels and the like. 

a 

Our own theoretical focus upon system persistence and the growth 
of support for political authorities suggests, however, that we need 
to expand what is known about childhood political sex differentiation 
to other content areas. We are concerned with such differences not 
so much for their explanatory power about possible effects upon elec- 
tion outcomes and thus upon the nature of political leadership and 
policy. Neither are we concerned with such differences for what they 
show about the continuity of the wider cultural sex-typing of politi- 
cal role-behavior. It is not our main purpose, that is, to show how 
sex differences in political learning are still in progress — as a 
way of suggesting that the mores of an earlier era are still very much 
alive today. (The latter is no doubt relevant to our inquiry, hs a 
partial explanation for why such sex differences occur, if they do.) 

Nor are we primarily interested in the effects upon the individual and 
upon his relationship to others that occur because of the political 
manifestations of his sex roles. (Such psychological factors serve 
more as an explanation of what we are likely to find than as a theoreti- 
cal rationale for our looking for sex differences.) We are not totally 
oblivious to the consequences for the individual of his or her being 
brought up to expect to play a greater or lesser role in politics. 
Nonetheless, our main effort is directed toward understanding what 
possible consequences sex differences might have not for allocative 
politics but for system politics, especially for the nature of the 
child's early response to political authority. Sex enters the analysis 
for us only ^as' it affects the relative depth of commitment or the type 
of response that is made* When we turn to the data, we shall have this 
in mind. 

One of the general features of our data ~ not simply the portion 
we analyze in this book— is that relatively small but pervasive sex 
differences appear throughout. Boys are generally a bit ahead in the di 
rection of aggregate developments A few of these differences in the 
area of political authority are more striking than others, and our em- 
phasis in this section will be upon discussing these. We shall proceed 
-j f/Tw our discussion of sex differences by selecting from the earlier chap- 
ters several of our most important hypotheses ’ in the cognitive realm and 
then looking at the kinds of differences that we find for boys and girls 
on the items that pertain to these hypotheses . In particular , we shall 
focus upon the following hypotheses: 

• 

(1) Politicization: The child becomes increasingly politicized 

in these years as revealed in his recognition of government 
and the public sphere (which becomes separated conceptually 
from the private realm). Also as part of his politicization 




the child distinguishes between public and private authori- 
ties and gives much greater weight at least initially to the 
public ones. 

(2) Personalization versus institutionalization: The cognitive 

image of Government moves from a dominance of personaliza- 
tion to. a greater stress upon its institutional aspects. 

Given the number of hypotheses that could be brought forth again 
for consideration in this context (as listed in Chapter XV), the above 
constitute only a minimal set of key points for illuminating sex dif- 
ferences or similarities. But it is our belief that they serve reason- 
ably well to accomplish our purposes. Let us take each in turn using 
some key items as indicators of our findings. We will subsequently 
follow the same procedure for testing for differences among social 
tus groups and cities. . 

Sex Differences in Cognitive Responses 

Politicization 

One challenge for the. child in coming to grips with the world 
of political authority is his ability to differentiate the realm of 
political authority from other aspects of society. Thereby he begins 
the importantv=:process of becoming politicized. In part, this involves 
attaining some understanding of the concept government as a distinguish- ^ r 
able obj ect ; in part , it involves recognizing the difference between 
that which is governmental and that which is not. 



Confidence in understanding the idea of government: Let us look 

first at how readily boys and girls comprehend the idea of government. 
Table XVI. 1. provides relevant information about sex differences in 
understanding the concept of government. 

As we observe, there are more girls than boys who say that they 
are uncertain about what government means at every age. The difference 
is especially apparent for the youngest children, suggesting that dif- 
ferences in political sex-role typing are acquired as early as second 
grade. The young male has a higher probability of becoming politically 
sensitized from the beginning of the age span. Although, with the com- 
pressed variance that we find on this item by the later grades, there 
is A lessening of the political difference of the sexes over the age 
span, one might speculate that the young male,, more likely to have been 
sensitized to government early, is then in a position to develop deeper 
and more lasting orientations of other kinds towards government. 

The public and private sectors: Perhaps a more typical set of 

effects is shown in Table XVI. 2 concerning the child’s growing capacity 
to differentiate between the public and private sectors. On balance 
boys tend to lead and girls to lag in terms of the direction of aggre- 
gate development. The most striking difference occurs in the Postman 
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Table Sex Differences In Answering "Nbt 

Sure What Government Means''^ 



Grade 


% 


Boys 

W 


Girls 
% N 


2 


23 


855 


V*|' 

32 


800 


3 


14 


833 


24 


b45 


4 


15 


895 


21 


854 


5 


10 


911 


12 


892 


6 


10 


883 


15 


S6S 


7 


8 


853 


9 


870 


8 


7 


799 


12 


896 



*CA<»9, page 12» Item 55» *'Some of you may not be quite 
sure what the word government memia. ££ ytau are not 
sure idiat goveranant means, put an X in the box below," 
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Item where the difference over the grades Is around 10 percent, or about 
a grade and a half on the average. 

In identifying the public or private status of the milkman, police 
man, and (at the younger ages) soldiers, boys are aggregatively somewhat 
ahead in the direction development is proceeding. This is true even on 
the Policeman question where the direction shifts in the middle grades. 
Yet, the boys do not dominate entirely in that girls lead on Judge and 
Teacher. In general, therefore, the sex differences werfind are small, 
fairly consistent and suggest a ip;lightly faster rate of politicization 
for boys. 



Personalization versus institutional interpretation of government 



Image of government: We find a somewhat similar mixed pattern on 

pur question about the two best pictures of our government. A few con- 
sistent differences appear with boys generally ahead in the aggregate 
developmental direction. Such differences are presented in Table XVI. 3. 

% , 

The most notable difference in Table XVI 3. is the special but 
perhaps significant and increasing divergence between girls and boys 
on the salience of the President as a symbolic representation of Govern- 
ment. Whereas there is virtually no difference of this kind at grade 2, 
by grade 8 roughly three times as many girls as boys still pick the 
President. In this sense, girls remain political "primitives" (relative 
to the direction of aggregate development) on the average two or more 
years longer than do boys, if we can project from our figures. Indeed, 
such a tendency for personalization of authority persists into adoles- 
cence (age 13-14) for a significant proportion of females, whereas for 
males the tend.ency has declined considerably. 



Coriespondingly, if not as sharply, boys more often pick Congress 
as the best representation of government, indicating a greater impetus 
towards a more impersonal, institutional interpretation. This is not 
to say that females are always the greatest personalizers (see Uncle 
Sam) nor is it to assert that other types of institutionalization may 
not draw equally well from both sexes (see Voting). Yet girls are most 
distinctive on the President option. The latter suggests a slower rate 
at shich the female child typically enters into the aggregate conscious- 
ness of the realm of political authority and incorporates its more ab- 
stract attributes. - 

For the recognition of basic functions of government , we might 
usefully consider two further examples of the greater attiraction to 
young females of the President as a participant in political authority. 
These are shown in Tables XVI. 4. and XVI. 5. 



On the chief law-maker item, the President is chosen by a larger 
proportion of girls than of boys at every grade. In the later grades on 
the item, "Who does the most to run the country?", a similar effect ob- 
tains. Thus in the Instances where a difference is found, the President 
is more prominent for girls than for boys. 



CA-9, pages 11-12, Items '49- "Here are some pe<^le. Which ones work for the government? Does 
the : -' work for th4^' government?" Etitrles.inr« percent answering Vy®®”* 
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Table XVI. 4. Sex Differences In Percei^tion of the Chief Law*>Maker* 

(percent of those responding) 



Grade 


Sex 


Congress 


President | 


Supreme 

Court 


Don't 

Know 


Total 1 


1 N Re- 
sponding 


N Not Re- 
spond ine 


2 


Boys 


5% 


75% 


14% 


6% 


100% 


837 


18 




Girls 


5 


76 


8 


11 


100 


790 


10 


3 


Boys 


14 


62 


19 


5 


100 


816 


17 




Girls 


9 


70 


15 


6 


100 


832 


13 


4 


Boys 


32 


36 


26 


6 


100 


880 


15 




Girls 


23 


53 


16 


9 


^ 101 


843 


11 


5 


Boys 


60 


15 


22 


3 


100 


904 


7 




Girls 


54 


24 


18 


4 


100 


889 


3 


6 


Boys 


66 


10 


20 


3 


99 


880 


3 




Girls 


64 


16 


16 


4 


100 


863 


3 


7 


Boys 


76 


6 


16 


1 


99 


847 


6 




Girls 


68 


11 


17 


4 


100 


865 


5 


8 


Boys 


86 


5 


8 


1 


100 


796 


3 




Girls 


85 


6 


8 


1 


100 


894 


2 



*GA-9» page 7, Item 33. 
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Table XVI. 5« Sex Differences in Perception of 
"Who Does Most to Run the Country"^ 



(percent of those responding) 



Grade | 


Sex 


Congress | 


President 


Sv^preme 


Don' t 


Total 


M Re- 


N Mot Re- 






1 




Court 


Know 




sponding 


sponding 


2 


Boys 


1 

4% 


8&% 


3% 


4% 


99% 


844 


11 




Girls 


3 


84 


3 


9 


99 


783 


17 


3 


Boys 


7 


86 


3 


4 


100 


824 


9 




Girls 


6 


85 


3 


6 


100 


838 


7 


4 


Boys 


15 


77 


4 


5 


101 


880 


15 




Girls 


11 


77 


3 


8 


99 


845 


9 


5 


Boys 


23 


I 

70 


4 


3 


100 


905 


6 




Girls 


17 


73 


4 


6 


100 


891 


1 


6 


Boys 


31 


62 


4 


3 


100 


880 


3 




Girls 


18 


70 


5 


6 


99 


864 


2 


7 


Boys 


34 


57 


7 


2 


100 


845 


8 




Girls 


22 


71 


3 


4 


100 


866 




8 


Boys 


39 


56 


3 


2 


100 


793 


6 


1 


Girls 


32 

.4 — .. 


61 


4 


4 


101 


890 


6 



^CA-9, page 9, item 41. 



Salience; The finding just stated leads naturally to a further 
question. How do boys and girls compare on questions that tap the rela- 
tive salience of various individual authorities more directly? An item 
that we have used for this purpose puts this question: "Who helps you 

and your family the most?" The options provided are: policeman, sol- 

dier, father, teacher and President. 

From Table XVI. 6 we see that the President again draws dispropor- 
tionately from the female respondents for his support. As on the earlier 
questions, he is an especially salient figure of authority for females. 

In this respect our earlier hypothesis about the child's early differein— 
tiation of family from political authority needs a slight modification 
to take account of the greater tendency of girls to prefer the President 
as an authority figure. 



Summary 

The sex differences that we find are small, and, as can be seen 
from the above analysis, they do not present a simple pattern. A few 
are striking such as the greater response of girls to the President. 

This may presage a greater personalized interpretation of authority in 
future years. Most, however, are differences too small to be of great 
consequences for the operation of the system. 

The differentiation thus seen may be suggestive however of possible 
marginal effects, particularly in that the politicization of boys starts 
on the average a little earlier; thus the political realm is apt ot be- 
come a more rooted part of thfe young male's conceptual and attitudinal 
framework. In this we certainly would expect a continuation of the 
differentiation already observed in adult political behavior. But such 
minor differences may reflect as much a long-term lessening of politico- 
cultural differentiation as its continuation. That is to say, sex- 
typing is less of a characteristic transmitted from adults to children 
than we might have expected, at least for the area of system politics. 

A difference is still present; but our data do not show it as likely 
to be more than a minor factor in determining the future level of the 
child's supportive bonds to political authority. 



Socio-Economic Status Differences in Cognitive Responses 

Like sex, social class or socio-economic status (SES) has long 
occupied a prominent place in political analysis. Students of politi- 
cal socialization have reflected this concern in attempting to describe 
the differences that appear in childhood and adolescence. Just as for 
sex, one of the major sources for stimulating an interest in SES differ- 
ences has been the studies of adult voting.^ This has led perhaps to an 
overconcentration upon areas of political learning most related to voting, 
particularly upon rate of participation and direction of partisanship. 

These and other differences including varying levels of political in- 
formation have been widely noted. 7 Let us consider whether SES differences 
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Table XVI. 6. Sex Differences In Sallency of Authority Figures^ 

(preceiit of those responding) 



Grade 


Sex 


Policeman 


Soldier 


Father 


Teacher 


President 


jTotal 


N Resoondlnv 


2 


Boys 


sn 


30 


36 


26 


47 


1907o 


855 




Girls 


52 


13 


40 


34 


51 


190 


800 


3 


Boys 


46 


24 


48 


30 


40 


188 


833 




Girls 


48 


14 


47 


35 


45 


189 


845 


4 


Boys 


38 


19 


59 


33 


32 


181 


895 




Girls 


37 


13 


59 


37 


38 


184 


854 


5 


Boys 


38 


18 


65 


32 


28 


181 


911 




Girls 


26 


16 


63 


36 


34 


185 


892 


6 


Boys 


34 


15 


71 


34 


26 


180 


883 




Girls 


33 


14 


66 


37 


34 


104 


866 


7 


Boys 


27 


17 


77 


38 


22 


181 


853 




Girls 


28 


17 


71 


37 


33 


186 


870 


8 


Boys 


30 


13 


75 


39 


21 


178 


799 




Girls 


297o 


16 


73 


41 


26 


18571 


896 



a 

CA-9, page 13, Item 58; ”Who helps you and your family the most? Fut an X by the 
two who help you and your family the most.” Percentages do not add to 20071 because 
not all children gave two responses; every child did respond at least once. 
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appear in this early period in relation to the systems hypotheses al- 
ready discussed about sex. 



Politicization 

Confidence in understanding the idea of government: If we use 

the same items again as the occasion for testing SES differences in 
early , cognitive response to political authority, then we find a some- 
what analogous situation to that for sex differences. There are a num- 
ber of consistent social status differences~again, not especially large 
or completely consistent. Table XVI. 7. presents one o*^ the cases of 
clear and persistant status differences* ' 

Those not certain about what government means constitute 31% of 
the lower status second graders but only 25% of the upper status second 
graders. These proportions decline to 13% by grade 8 for the lower sta- 
tus children and to 5% for the upper status group. Thus a noteworthy 
difference of the lead-lag variety exists. 

Public and private sectors; IJhen we turn to the items about 
whether different roles are governmental or not, however, the patterns 
are less clear. As shown in Table XVI. 8. the lower status child is 
slightly more apt to include the milkman among government workers but 
a little less likely to exclude the teacher. The most striking of these 
differences is on the milkman item, and the response pattern for it 
alone suggests a lead -lag progression. But the lead or lag is by no means 
uniform across all of these items. 

Personalization institutionalization: A somewhat similar picture 

is obtained when we observe the social status differences shown in Table 
XVI. 9 about the "two best pictures of our government." These data would 
indicate that there is some tendency for the lower status child to lag 
as far as the aggregate development is concerned. Such an effect is 
most prominent on the* Voting and Congress options and is present to some 
extent on the President option. None of these options except Voting shows 
very marked differences however. 

Voting - representative as it is of the child* s tendency to de- 
personalize political authority - is probably of special interest in 
that the difference is not simply a lead-lag phenomenon but more nearly 
a matter of increasing differentiation with age, between the lower sta- 
tus children on the one hand and the middle and upper status children 
on the other. This difference is presented graphically in Figure XVI. 1. 

The shape of these curves might suggest that the capacity of the 
child to interpret government as popular participation is more likely 
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Table XVI. 7. Socio-Economic Status Differences In Answering 

”not sure what government means''^ 



Grade 


Low SES 
7, (N) 


Middle SES 

% m 


High SES 
7. (N) 


2 


31 


(339) 


27 


(922) 


25 


(394) 


3 


26 


(398) 


16 


(915) 


18 


(365) 


4 


22 


(396) 


18 


(838) 


14 


(515) 


5 


14 


(431) 


11 


(834) 


9 


(538) 


6 


18 


(405) 


12 


(802) 


8 


(542) 


7 


8 


(425) 


10 


(772) 


6 


(526) 


8 

! 


13 


(401) 


11 


(781) 


5 


(513) 



CA-9, page 12, item 35: "Some of you may not be quite sure what the 

word government means. If you are not sure what gov>arnment means, 
put an X in the box below." Socio-economic status is measured by 
father's (or guardian's) occupation. Entries are percent of total 
SES stratum at each grade who answer that they are not sure what 
government means. 
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Table XVI. 9. Socio-Economic Status Differences in the Development of a Cognitive Image of Government: 

Symbolic Associations^ 
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Soolo-Eoonomio Status Differences in Choosing Voting ■ 
as One of the Two Best Pictures of Our Government ; 
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to be continually reinforced in the patterns of political communica- 
tion of the more advantaged child. This would certainly complement 
general findings on the relative levels of political participation 
of adult members of different social classes.® It also corresponds 
well to the Almond and Verba findings on differences in adult levels • 
of participant orientation among people of varying degrees of educa- 
tional attainment^, and with prior research on pre-adult political 
socialization . 

That such a difference in the institutional interpretation of 
government would appear so sharply in childhood would argue strongly 
for special attention to this matter in future research. Our own 
data are very limited on this question. Yet it is of special inter- 
est that in this one case at least, there is an increase in substantive 
differentiation. Were the social class context of politics in the 
United States more potent, we might have expected a wide range of such 
effects in the early reproduction of sub-cultures based on social 
strata. As it is, we find this for a very limited type of orienta- 
tions, albeit a most interesting and suggestive one. 

On the Congress and President options, the finding is not so 
clear as for Voting; but differences are present for SES, even though 
they are minimal. This suggests that SES differences may have little 
bearing upon the future inputs of support for the institutional aspects 
of the system. 

We obtain a clearer picture of the impact of status differences 
when we turn to related items about who does most to "make the laws" 
and to "run the country." In Table XVI. 10, we find a marked lead-lag 
effect for the Congress option. The lower status child becomes able to 
■relate meaningfully to the impersonal, more abstract objects of govern- 
mental authority somewhat later than does the upper status child. In 
this case the lead is from a half to more than a grade at every stage. 

On Table XVI. 11, a somewhat similar effect is presented. The 
aggregate development is toward Congress and the upper status child 
moves there on the average more qui.ckly. The President or personalized 
option might appear to adults to be more appropriate on this question, 
but nonetheless the Congress choice becomes increasingly important. 

In this movement, the lower status child tends to lag. 

Thus, on all three of these items the rate of depersonalization 
of government is slowest for the child whom we suspect would have 
fewest resources in political communication. But again, these dif- 
ferences are so slight, and the trends are so similar, that we would 
not expect great differentiation in response to political authority 
in adulthood based upon these early leads (or lags) in rate of develop- 
ment. There is more of a blanketing effect that erases social status 
differences in these terms than forces leading substantially to social 
class based subcultures . 
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Table miio. Socio-Economic Differences In Development 
of an Awareness of the Chief Law>Haker* 



(percent of those responding) 



Grade | 


SES 


Congress I 


President 


Supreme 

Court 


Don't j 
Know 


Total 


N Re- 
spond Ine 


N Not Re- 
sponding 


2 


Upper 


n 


71 


15 


7 


100% 


387 


7 




Middle 


4 


75 


11 


10 


100 


910 


12 




Lower 


4 


82 


9 


5 


100 


330 


9 


3 


Upper 


18 


56 


21 


6 


101 


359 


6 




Middle 


10 


68 


16 


5 


99 


901 


14 




Lower 


9 


70 


15 


6 


100 


388 


10 


4 


Upper 


35 


35 


24 


6 


100 


507 


8 




Middle 


28 


43 


21 


8 


100 


828 


10 




Lower 


18 


58 


17 


7 


100 


388 


8 


5 


Upper 


68 


14 


16 


2 


100 


536 


2 




Middle 


54 


22 


21 


4 


101 


831 


3 




Lower 


51 


22 


23 


4 


100 


426 


5 


6 


Upper 


69 


12 


16 


3 


100 


541 


1 




Middle 


65 


13 


18 


4 


100 


799 


3 




Lower 


60 


15 


22 


3 


100 


403 


2 


7 


Upper 


81 


6 


11 


2 


100 


524 


2 




Middle 


70 


8 


19 


3 


100 


767 


5 




Lower 


66 


13 


19 


2 


100 


421 


4 


8 


Upper 


90 


4 


5 


1 


100 


513 


0 




Middle 


85 


6 


8 


1 


100 


777 


4 




Lower 


807. 


6 


11 


2 


99% 


400 


1 




*CA-9, page 7, Item 33: "Vlho makes the laws? Put an X next to the one who does 

the most to make laws." 
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Table XVI *11. Socio-Economic Differences In Perception of 
"Uho Does Most to Bun the Country"^ 

(percent of those responding) 



Grade 


SES V 


Congress 


President 


Supreme 

Court 


Don* t j 
Know 


Total 


N Re- 
spond ine 


N Not Re- 

SDOodlne 


2 


Upper 1 


7% 


85% 


3% 


5% 


100% 


390 


4 




Middle 


2 


87 


3 


8 


100 


907 


15 




Lower I 


6 


85 


4 


6 


101 


330 


9 


3 


Upper 1 


7 


88 


3 


2 


100 


362 


3 




Middle 


6 


85 


3 


5 


99 


909 


6 




Lower 1 


7 


85 


3 


5 


100 


391 


7 


4 


Upper 1 


18 


76 


3 


5 


100 


509 


6 




Middle 


12 


77 


3 


7 


99 


828 


10 




Lower I 


11 


78 


4 


6 


99 


388 


8 


5 


Upper 1 


24 


71 


3 


3 


101 


536 


2 




Middle 


19 


72 


4 


6 


101 


832 


2 




Lower 1 


18 


74 


4 


4 


100 


428 


3 


6 


Upper 1 


33 


59 


4 


4 


100 


539 


3 




Middle 


22 


69 


4 


4 


99 


801 


1 




Lower I 


20 


70 


6 


4 


100 


404 


1 


7 


Upper 


34 


58 


5 


3 


100 


524 


2 




Middle 


24 


67 


6 


2 


99 


766 


6 




Lower 


27 


65 


5 


4 


101 


421 


4 


8 


Upper 


41 


52 


4 


3 


100 


509 


4 




Middle 


34 


60 


4 


3 


101 


775 


6 




Lower 


30 


64 


3 


3 


100 


399 


2 



a 



CA-9, page 9» Item 41. 
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Saliency: We might consider one further instanc:e of possible 

SES differences in a related context, namely, relative salience among 
various individual political or non-political authorities. In Table 
XVI. 12, for the item ”who helps you and your family the most?" we 
do see here minor lead-lag effects, but once again none is very strong. 
Thus, we are not apt to project any far-reaching consequences of social 
status differences derived from early learning of this kind. This find- 
ing is perhaps typical of the many SES differences that appear in our 
data in that it is of relatively low magnitude if fairly consistent in 
some instances. 



Summary 

Social status, like sex, shows several modest yet suggestive 
differences in how children relate to political authorities. None 
of them is so great that we are able to project fundamentally variant 
perspectives by the social classes when these children reach maturity. 
That we fail to find substantial differentiation in these terms — es- 
pecially when borne out in our further analysis in the following chap- 
ter— is significant in that it sets some very definite limits upon 
how we would foresee the child's social status to affect his "system 
political" behavior as an adult. 

The effects are likely to be of such relative unimportance, 
moreover, that we might usefully question some part of the discussion 
that has gone on earlier giving special focus to social class differen- 
ces in political socialization. The few effects that we have discovered 
thus far suggest only a different rate of development rather than sub- 
stantive differentiation in political interpretation among the various 
social status groups. 

The two caveats to this generalization that we would make how-* 
ever, are first that these findings pertain only to system politics— 
and to that part of it having to do with politicization and personali- 
zation. Secondly, we did find a case in which SES differences become 
sharper with age (for Voting on the "two best pictures" item). From 
either point of view we might project some lasting political conse- 
quences. Yet, our overall conclusion would be that none of cur sub- 
stantial modification in the area of social status. In the next chap- 
ter we will reconsider SES for the affective items, together with a 
number of other important independent variables. 



City Differences in Cognitive Responses 

The third major subcultural variable that we have attempted to 
give an account of in our research design is city or region. One large 
and one medium-sized city in each region were included in order to test 
an hypothesis concerning the possibility of a marked difference between 
the two Southern and the six non-Southern cities (as well as among other 
regions). Our findings Include many moderate city differences, but none 
fits our major hypothesis in any systematic fashion. We are generally 
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Table XVI. 12« Socio-Economic Differences In Sallency of Authority Figures^ 

(percent of those responding) 



1 Grade 


"sis T 


Policeman i Soldier ! 


Father i 


Teacher ! 


President ' 


Total i 


M Respond ine 


2 [ 


upper 


48% I 


22 


44 j 


32 


46 


1927. 


394 




Middle 


52 


21 


37 


28 


50 


188 


922 




Lower 


54 

1 


24 


35 


30 


49 


192 


339 


3 


Upper 


41 


17 


54 


39 


37 1 


! 188 


365 




Middle 


47 


19 


48 


30 


45 


189 


915 




Lower 

1 


53 


20 


40 


33 


44 


190 


398 


4 


j 

Upper j 


32 


17 


63 


38 


32 


182 


515 




Middle 


40 


16 


60 


34 


33 


183 


838 




Lower 


41 


16 


52 


32 


41 


182 


1 396 


5 


Upper 


36 


15 


70 


35 


28 


184 


538 




Middle 


38 


17 


64 


33 


31 


183 


834 




Lower 


36 


19 


57 


34 


34 


180 


431 


6 


Upper 


30 


14 


73 


34 


30 


181 


542 




Middle 


35 


14 


68 


36 


30 


183 


802 




Lower 


37 


17 


64 


36 


28 


182 


405 


7 


Upper 


27 


15 


79 


40 


26 


187 


526 




Middle 


28 


17 


73 


36 


29 


183 


772 




Lower 


28 


19 


69 


38 


25 


179 


425 


8 


Upper 


26 


14 


80 


43 


25 


188 


513 




Middle 

d 


31 


15 


70 


39 


24 


179 


781 




1 Lower 


1 317. 


15 


73 


36 


22 


177% 


401 



a 

CA-9, page 13, Item 58. 
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Impressed more by the similarities than by the differences among the 
cities. Indeed, over any fairly substantial number of items, the dif<- 
ferences that do appear seem random. 

Let us then take initially an approach opposite from our proce- 
dure to this point and look at our data from the standpoint of simi- 
larities rather than of differences. First, let us consider as re- 
presentative, the "two best pictures of our government" item, as shown 
in Table XVI. 13. 

Table XVI. 13. Geographical Similarity in Development Patterns oh 

"The Best Picture of Government" Item ' 





Average Correlation 




Among Sets of Ranks 


Grade 


Cover the 8 cities) 


2 


.87 


3 


.87 


4 


.71 


5 


.91 


6 


.91 


T 


.91 


8 


.90 



Geographical differences on this key item are not especially 
noteworthy. By ranking the ten options in each city and grade accord- 
ing JO the proportions choosing each option and correlating the rank- 
ings, we find indeed high average correlations among sets of ranks. 

Thus there is substantial similarity among the cities. The magnitude 
of these correlations would suggest that this set of symbolic associa- 
tions becomes sorted out in approximately the same way and at the same 
time in all of the eight cities of the study. Clearly the political 
subcultures of these metropolitan areas exhibit considerable uniformity 



To show this similarity (and the attendant random variations) 
more graphically, let us consider Figure XVI. 2. which takes the pro- 
portion choosing Congress on this item at every grade in each city. 



In grades 2-7 there is remarkable similarity in the proportions 
choosing Congress as one of the best pictures of government in all 
eight cities. Whatever sharper differentiation occurs does so only 
at grade 8. Our expectation of South-North differences is not upheld. 

We should emphasize that this lack of systematic city diffex*ence 
is usual in our data. We shall have more to say in the next chapter 
about other possible city differences, but our general conclusion for 
this portion of our data is clear. The uniformities are again far more 
Impressive than the variations. Indeed, 'the variations that we do find 
are essentially random. Thus, the child is likely to begin orientating 
himself to objects of politick anthority in about the same way and at 
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City Differences in Choosing Congress as One of the Two. Best 
Pictures of Our Government 
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roughly the same time in all of these eight American metropolitan areas. 



Conclusion 

We have reviewed our major independent variables that concern 
subgroup or subcultural variations in patterns of early orientation 
to the political authorities. The analysis has been confined to what 
we regard as the most strategic of these differences. From these it 
is clear that on those social structural variables that we would have 
expected to yield greatest subcultural divergences — sex, social status, 
and region — ^we find only scattered instances of differentiated sub- 
groups, at least in the cognitive orientations about phenomena in the 
general area of system politics. 

This is not to say that we have uncovered no noteworthy varia- 
tions among subgroups. Indeed V7e believe that the purposes of politi- 
cal analysis in general and of future political socialization research 
in particular are best served if we can give more reliable estimates 
than had previously existed of how much differences these memberships 
make, in what contexts, and over what periods of development. It is 
not enough to say that the differences are very small. Our responsi- 
bilities go beyond, to show in which respects and to what degree such 
differences obtain. 

We have found some systematic variations for sex and social status. 
City or region, on the other hand, reveals almost exclusively non-sys-. 
tematic differences. But one searches in vain for some underlying stable 
pattern of difference across the cities. The political meaning of such 
non-systematic differentiation may be considerable, for it foreshadows 
a generally supportive orientation in this realm of basic political ori- 
entations. Such similarity among areas may serve as an important source 
of support which countervalances the more divisive urges of regionalism 
in certain policy areas like race relations. The young child in North 
and South and in large and smaller city areas, comes to interpret the 
political authorities in much the . same way as he grows up in the system. 

Social status finds its political meaning in these data in the 
lead-lag phenomenon, wherein the upper sta\tus child is usually a step 
or two ahead of the less advantaged child in what he learns of govern- 
ment. This may mean, if earlier leaTrning takes deeper root ceteris 
paribus that the upper status child will have a firmer cognitive base 
for future political behavior and thus he is able to begin putting ip 
support at an earlier age. In addition, in one instance, a substantive 
difference in interpretation of government also makes its appearance in 
these years. Were the latter kind of. effect more frequent in these 
data, we would postulate the maintenance in the next generation of a 
social class based subculture. 

Sex differences, though small, are fairly consistent, particu- 
larly in the ^relative prominence of . the President as a focus of poli- 
tical authbrity. We would think that a variety of possibilities could 










follo\7 from such, a marked and Increasing difference between girls and 
boys* One obvious implication would be that few males but a noteworthy 
block of females might continue to interpret the authorities in such a 
personalized way even as adults. One might suppose, therefore, that 
the female political temperament would in many cases be susceptible to 
charismatic (rather than, say, legal-rational) appeals for legitimacy 
by a given set of incumbent authorities or by a candidate for office. 
This certainly would be a factor affecting the persistence of a set 
of authorities and of a political order based more on one than on the 
other grounds of legitimacy* Furthermore, that boys also move more 
readily toward the group norms of aggregate choice on these items 
would suggest much the same kind of political effect as the lead-lag 
phenomenon associated with status differences. 

All of these possibilities need further inquiry, both to verify 
the kinds of effects we have found in other contexts and to trace their 
consequences into adult political life. For the moment we shall have 
to be content only with an effort at further verification. To this . 
we turn next in the next chapter. 
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10. E. Litt, "Civic Education, Community Norms, and Political Indoc- 
trination", 28 American Sociological Review (1963) 69-75.’ 

11. A number of other variables might also be considered at this point— 
for example, I.Q., religion or perhaps political party identifica- 
tion. These and other, will be considered in the next chapter as 

. part of a multivariate analysis of predictors of basic affective 
orientations towards the policeman and President . We omit any 
analysis of them here for several reasons. First, the differen- 
ces found are scattered and not very Jarge in the area of basic 
orientations towards political authority. Second, other analyses 
of these same data cover many of the findings that we might pre- 
sent. Clues about the effectivenebs of I.Q. as a predictor using 
some of our data can be found in an unpublished doctoral disserta- 
tion by E. White, Intelligence and Political Behavior: A Case Study 

in Political Socialization (University of Chicago, 1966). In 
general, I.Q. shows approximately the same kinds of lead-lag effects 
as does SES, with which it overlaps in considerable part. In a doc- 
toral dissertation still in progress, entitled Title from Dept . Office 
(University of Chicago),. D. Leatherman analyzes the effects of re- 
ligious preferences and extent of religious attendance upon images 
of political authority as well as upon other orientations from our 
data. By adding comparable data from children in parochial schools, 

• Leatherman finds that slight religious differences between Catholics 
and others apparent in our public school children become magnified. 
Catholics from parochial schools display more idealized images of 
authority than do the Catholic children in our test group. 

In addition, we have also analyzed but will ilso not report 
■ here the effects of race and of nationality (separating children 
. whose parents were born in the U.S.). These data are, of course, 
very limited. Our non-white sample comprises only a handful of 
respondents (N*274). This is largely due to our having sampled 
exclusively in white public schools. Our "children of immigrants' 
sample constitutes only 5 percent of the total, moreover. Using 
these data, we find only a few, very small and non-systematic dif- 
ferences between such children and our white or native born chil- 
dren, respectively. Thus, uniformity of socialization in these 
terms is again the apparent pattern. 




Had we used a broader range of subcultural variability in our sampl- 
ing design — especially small-town children, Negro ghetto children, 
parochial children, or poverty class rural children — we might have 
seen much more divergence. Some work has been done on the last ©f 
these types of children in relation to the findings for the kinds 
of children we have studied. See D. Jaros, H. Hirsch and F.J. Fleron^ 
Jr. , The Malevolent Leader: Political Socialization in an American 

Sub-Culture," 
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CHAPTER mi 



PREDICTORS OP AFFECTIVE RESPONSES TO POLITICAL AUTHORITIES 



In our inquiry into some strategic potential sources of 
variability in the child’s cognitive responses to political authorities 
'(relevant for the processes of politicization and personalization in 
particular) , we have found little systematic variation for sex, social 
statu? or region. We justifiedly ask, however, whether in restrict- 
ing our attention to these variables and to the hypotheses in Chapter . 
XVI we have narrowed the range of possibilities too severely. We should 
perhaps consider the effects of these and other independent variables 
for at least our additional major hypothesis about idealization. In 
this chapter we shall broaden our inquizy in these ways. 



Alternative Explanations of Idealization 



One of our major findings has been that the younger the child 
the more likely is he to idealize authority; even the older child retains 
on the average a high level. regard for most political persons and figures. 
Can we explain why this should be so from our data? 



Numerous plausible reasons may be advanced and on some of these 
we are able to shed some light. In the first place, as we have already 
mentioned in Chapter VII, idealization may flow from the feelings of vul- 
nerability we can eagpect children to have about their environment. Figures 
such as the policeman and the President could serve as objects of psycho- 
logical compensation, if they are viewed as powerful and in a commanding 
position between the child and the unknown dangers of the world. Further- , 
more, seeing a person as powerful may induce the child, in an intuitive 
act of appeasement, to construe this person as also helpful, benign and 
likeable. Fear would seem to case a longer shadow than love. 



To be stire, for some children there would be little if any sense 
of insecurity and thus little need to idealize personal figures of external 
authority. Inkddition there will be seme children who will visualize these 
figures as weak, hostile or malevolent. The child’s recognition of them 
would on3y add to his sense of potential deprivation. ^ In the main, however 
we would think that sane of the variance in how positively the President or 
policeman is perceived .can be connected to the child’s high state of depen- 
dence. 



In the second place, the child’s own favorable response to the 
political authorities may simply reflect a “rational” Judgment on his part 
from what he knows about them, whatever the source of his knowle.dge. He 
may feel that if parents and other adults in his environment are '“general 
positively disposed to these figures they must be worthy of high*"respect. ‘ 
His evalvia>tion would be nothing more con^ lex than an outcome of his own 
recCLity-resting about an area of existence that is in most instances remote 
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There is a third possihility. If we adopt the normal assump- 
tion that adults tend to he critical of government in the United States 
and really do consider it a necessary evil— and in earlier chapters we 
have alrea<^ shown our douht ahout the validity of this premise— we 
might well wonder where the child might get his more henign image* We 
mi|^t speculate that however the agents of socialization mey themselves 
feel ahout political authority, they would instinctively tend to shelter 
the child from exposure to unfavorable or disparaging comments. Wliatever 
the child* s esjperiences with the proximate authorities at the tail end 
of the system and whatever his understanding of the nature of the regime , 
he would he more likely to ahsorh positive attitudes directly from adults. 
It is upon them after all that he must mainly rely for an understanding 
of the broader world. They might consider it appropriate to instruct 
him only in the conventional ideals ahout political authority rather than 
ahout the grimmer realities known or suspected. 



Finally, the child may approjtve so highly because he genera- 
lizes from his relationship with more familiar figures of authority , es- 
pecially parents 9 to the external political authorities. In a Freudian 
vein, his first and basic orientations towards authority . are molded 
within the family, particularly from e:3q)eriences with his parents or their 
surrogates. As he leams ahout the presence of authority figures outside 
the family, it has seemed plausible to succeeding generations of students 
that the child would project his feelings ahout father authority hnto 
these more remote figures. . According to this projection or generalization 
hypothesis , we should therefore find some relationship between orientations 
to father and other not-too-dissimilar authorities. 



Our own data do not allow us to assign empirical weights to 
every one of these several lines of explanation to help us es^lain why the 
child regards public authorities so favorably in the early school years. 

As we noted earlier, we have little reliable information in our project 
materials that bears upon the relative influence of various agents of 
socialization, for this and other areas of content. The theme we can 
dea^I with best perhaps is the generalization hypothesis wherein the child 
relates and expands his perceptions of proximate (parental) authorities 
to political ones. Our capacity to assess the hypothesis of “rational^ 
'inferences from the nature of prevalent adult sentiments about the regime 
or the vulnerability hypothesis, on the other hand, is much less direct. 
Thus, in what follows below, vOur main attention will be upon generaliza- 
tion as a mechanism of early political attitude formation. 



Our operational measures of the attitudes generalized from 
father (if they are) depend upon the child* s various ratings of the police- 
man and President and upon the same ratings for father. We will compare 
how the child rates his father and how he rates the two political figures. 
Our discussion will focus on why children do or do not see these authori- 
ties in a highly positive spirit, especially to the extent to which we can 
gain some insight into the plausibility of the generalization hypothesis. 



Furthermore, we shall include in the analysis as independent 
variables a nimiber of other modifying influences both of the social 
structure variety discii^sed in the last chapter— grade , sex, socio-economic 
status and city— as well as others that have seemed more relevant to the 
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idealization varialale: I.Q. , religious preference and extent of atten- 

da^e at religious services, membership and officership in school and 
• non-school clubs or teams, political party preference, the child* s assess- ' 
ment' of which parent is more nearly "the boss” in his family, as well as 
the child* s ratings of his father on the same attributes used for the 
■ political authorities.^ In part this latter group of independent vari- 
• ables may help to identify group differences in the way children evaluate; 

. P and policeman. In part they may offer explanations of these ^ 

compete with the generalization hypothesis. 

Indices of "Power" and "Affect" 



V ' In order to relate all of these independent variables to 

^ in a reasonably parsimonious manner, we first reduced the 

r of perceptions of political authorities to a few basic 

In this way we could represent the core of the affective aspects 
child* s image. This permitted us to guess the influence of each ^ , 
variable, even though in such an analysis we would have to 
' leave out of account other meaningful aspects of the child* s orientations. 

We hypothesized, based bn earlier factor analyses of our pretest data, 
j.: that in this early period at least two dimensions would become stabi- 

lized for each authority, one a purely affective response (or simple 
J 1^^^^ and the ether an evaluation of the performance attributes of each 

b - authority, especially in relation to his power, leadership, knowledge, and 

the like. It will be recalled that we have interpreted assessments of 
; these culturally approved qualities also as reflective of affective orien- 

tations, that is, of respect for authority. 

The procedure we used to divide indexes was as follows. We 
selected the child’s ratings of the policoeman and the President as most 
representative of his early response to political authority. We realize, 
of course, that other contact points would be worthy of consideration 
in any subsequent analysis. We then intercorrelated the ratings at each 
grade U-8 for each figure — policeman. President, and father. We included ^ • 
the father ratings so that we could use them later as an indexed indepen- 
dent variable. We proceeded next to factor analyse the matrices of 
intercorrelations among the ratings for each of the three authorities at 
each grade, giving a total of fifteen separate factor analyses.'^ This 
series of computations permitted us to describe as simply as possible the 
basic attitudinal dimensions that our questions evoked for each of the 
three figures of authority at each grade. We were then able— given that 
a reasonable degree of stability of these solutions existed across the 
f grades—to score each child on each attitudinal dimension for the three 

authority figures. With such scores, analysis of the rela/bionship between 
the child's basic images of the policeman and President and a variety of 
independent variables became possible, including in the analysis the simi- 
1^^ derived scores of the child's image of his father. 

fc. . . . 

In Tables XVII. 1, XVII. 2 and XVII. 3 we present an abbreviated 
summary of the fifteen factor analyses of the child's ratings of each figure 
iv of authority a* > each grade. The tables present the factor loadings of the 

rotated factor matrices at each grade. 



















Table .CTll.l. President Ratings: Rotated Factor 

Uatrix Loadings* by Grade 



AFFECT 

Item: 


4 


5 


GRADE 

6 


7 


8 


ll. 1 like him 


.74 


.80 


.80 


•85 


.78 


6. Is favorite 


.74 


.70 


.73 


.74 


.77 


12 « Protects me 


•63 


•69 


.71 


.68 


.62 


!• Would help 


•56 


•58 


•52 


.48 


•60 


4* Keeps promises 


•49 


•36 


•35 


•22 


•43 



FOHER 



Item: 

5. Can make others do 


.77 


.80 


.78 


•79 


•82 


9* Can punish 


•68 


•81 


.81 


•83 


.78 


3. Knows 


.42 


.32 


•18 


•19 


•44 



BOLE preference 












Item: 


8. Is a leader . 


•61 


.57 


•66 


.54 


•68 


13. Gives up 


•69 


.57 


•52 


.51 


.59 


2. I^lakes important decisions 


.19 


•53 


•58 


•58 


•53 


7. Hakes mistakes 


•53 


• 59 


•52 


•46 


.51 


10. Works hard 


•51 


.47 


.54 


•48 


.45 


3. Knows 


.32 


.47 


.36 


.58 


.33 


4. Keeps premises 


.13 


•46 


.48 


•62 


•24 
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T itMe;iniTY«2* Policeman Ratings: Rotated Factor 

Hatrlx Loadings, by Grade 



AFFECT 






GRADE 






Item; 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


11« I like him 


.74 


.80 


.84 


.81 


•73 


12« Protects me 


•70 


.75 


.70 


•66 


.72 


10« W6rks hard 


•65 


.61 


.53 


.58 


•68 


7» Hakes mistakes 


•42 


• 27 


.36 


.45 


.55 


8« Is a leader 


•46 


•20 


.24 


•41 


• 53 


6. Is my favorite 


•41 


•43 


.66 


•65 


•48 



POWER 



Item: 



9. 


Can punish 


.70 


.76 


.78 


• 78 


•73 


5. 


Can make others do 


.73 


•59 


.56 


.61 


•68 


8. 


Is a leader 


•32 


•66 


•65 


•53 


•41 


7. 


Hakes mistakes 


.17 


.47 


•43 


.44 


•39 


10. 


Works hard 


•11 


•32 


•41 


•31 


.25 



ROLE FEEFEPENCE 



Item : 

1* Would help 

2* Wakes important decisions 
4» Keeps promises 
3* Knoi7s 

6* Is my favorite 



52 


.43 


.68 


•62 


•68 


63 


•62 


.69 


•68 


•66 


61 


.59 


.61 


.62 


.62 


51 


.64 


•59 


•65 


•57 


48 


•53 


•33 


•36 


•43 



Ta bl:^ Father Ratings: Rotated Factor 

Matrix Loadings, by Grade 



AFFECT 






GRADE 






Item: 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


11. X like him 


.77 


.81 


.77 


.83 


.85 


6. Is my favorite 


.74 


.82 


• 81 


•82 


•84 


1. Ifould help 


.56 


.75 


.75 


.75 


.78 


12. Protects me 


.70 


.72 


.73 


.74 


.75 


4. Keeps promises 


.49 


.60 


.64 


.66 


.67 


2« Makes Important decisions 


.22 


• 38 


.46 


.49 


.51 


3. Knows more 


.21 


• 24 


.44 


•38 


•38 


7. Makes mistakes 


.35 


.34 


.41 


.38 


.38 


10. Works hard 


.32 


.29 


.44 


.29 


.31 



FOGER 



Iten: 

5« Can make others do 
9* Can punish 
8« Is a leader 
3* Knows 

7« Makes mistakes 
10. Works hard 

2* Makes Important decisions 



73 


.70 


.73 


.75 


.72 


70 


.69 


.72 


.71 


.72 


49 


.52 


•64 


•60 


.59 


55 


.59 


.50 


.51 


.58 


49 


.44 


.46 


•48 


.55 


52 


• 54 


•42 


.52 


.5- 


53 


00 

• 


.39 


.44 


•42 
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In general, these summaries shov two highly stable general 
orientations that appear for each figure at eveiy grade. These we call 
singly "affect” and "power!'. 

The "affect" dimens ion is best defined by the two ratings "I 
like him" and "He is one of my favorites". Given the fact that the two 
"benevolence" items ("Protects me" and "Would help me if I needed it") 
also generally load hi^ on this dimension, we could perhaps call the 
dimension "benevolence", "attachment" or possibly "evaluation". And we 
could use several different combinations of items to index this dimension, 
including simply the single term "I like him", the two items "protects" 
and "would help rue", or "like" plus "favorite". Our genei’al procedure has 
been to use the latter two (the most directly affective items), indexed 
straightforwardly as a "cluster" or "scale" score. We simply added the 
numerical ratings the child ga^ on these two items to form the index 
score with, a range of 1 to 11.^ 

A similar procedure was used for the "power" index, employing 
"He can make people do what he wants" ar.d "He can punish people" with an 
identical range in the score. These two items even more shajpply and 
uniquely define the nature of the "power" ‘dimension than do the two affect 
items best define their dimension. 5 

We proceed, therefore, with four basic dependent variables, 
"power" and "affect" for President and the same two for policeman, with two 
corresponding independent variables ("power" and "affect") for the child's 
father. To use the child's orientations towards his father as the basis 
for assessing the extent of generalization to political authorities , we 
assume that these attitudes toward the father become established prior to 
the development of orientations toward the political authorities. Indeed 
we found earlier ® — as partial confirmation of this assumption — that atti- 
tudes toward father have alrea^ been established by grade 2 or 3 and 
remain stable thereafter through the elementar;<r school years, whereas the 
images of the policeman and President shift considerably after the etirly 
grades. Our next task, therefore, is to see how our dependent variables-- 
"power" and "affect" orientations toward President and policeman as indi- 
cators of idealization~are influenced by (or associated with) the father 
variables and with other potentially relevant independent variables. 



To show the relative explanatoity power of so large a number of 
variables as sex, I.Q. , socio-economic status (father's occupation) , city, 
religion, religious attendance, "bosi^'in the family" (child's perception), 
membership in clubs or teams, grade, party preference, and especially, 
orientations toward father, we conducted a series of "interaction detec- 
tion" or "tree analysis" con 5 )utations. This variety of multivariate ana- 
lysis attempts, within certain limits, to dete 2 maine the optimal set of 
predictors using a non-linear statistical model. • The computer program 
that we used for this series of computations produces , among other things , 
an ordering of independent variables by relative capacity to account for 
variance in the dependent variable, an assessment of how much variance each 
independet variable accounts for, and a summairy of the total variance ac- 
counted for by all of the independent variables together. These compute- 




tional products are extremely voluminous, so that we can provide only the 
"barest sketch of our results here. We .will present a few of the more im- 
portant and representative of o\ir "trees” that show which "splits" were 
made with what degrees of success in accounting for the variance in each 
of the dependent varia"bles • ^ 



Predictors of Affect for President 



In Figure XVII. 1 is presented the tree of predictors for'' Presi- 
dent Affect" index using the five city (see footnote 7), grades k-Q sample 
(N=2137)* "City" is the first predictor, splitting Chicago and Jackson^ 
from Atlanta, Portland and Sioux City. The mean rating (symbolized by X) 
in the latter three cities is 5*02, whereas X=5*75 in Chicago and Jackson* 

We must bear in mind that the higher the mmerical value of the mean (the 
closer it is to ll) , the lower the rating given by the child on the two 
President Affect items that constitute our index. Thus the children in 
Chicago and Jackson regard the President less highly in these terms than 
do their counterparts in the other three cities. 

This is not, we should point out, the precise difference that we 
had expected. We had assumed rather, following the presumed state of mind 
of their parents, that the children from the two Southern cities would be 
less approving of the Chief Federal Executive than would the children in 
the Northern cities, even though the dominaixt partisan, pattern was more 
Democratic in the South thus matching the partisan identification of the 
incumbent. But the actual pattern is simply not explainable in such terms. 
Nor is the split a large city /small city phenomenon. We had supposed that 
some effect of size of place might enter the picture; but it does not do 
so in this case. Neither hypothesis was borne out by the data. 

From Figure XVII. 1 we also find grade, religion and party pre- 
ference to be of some value in accounting for variance in affect for Presi- 
dent. At least in Chicago and Jackson the older children (Group #7) are 
somewhat less apt to like the President a great deal (X=5.35). Disen- 
chantment, one could also say, is more acute for the older Chicago or 
Jackson child than for the younger child from these cities. 

Religion comes into the picture for the younger Chicago and Jack- 
son children, splitting the Catholics and those without religious preference 
away from Jews, Protestants and adherents of other faiths. The former rate 
the President more highly on the affect dimension (Group #9)* We could 
have anticipated higher Catholic regard for President Kennedy. . The greater 
"affect" mean of non-believers may be attributed perhaps to their having 
perceived Kennety to be more liberal politically, thus matching their own 
probably less conservative outlook. 

Party preference al^o has some predictive value, with Democrats 
scoring higher (Group #ll) and Republicans lower (and with the bther party 
preference options being put in one case with the Democrats and in the other 
case with the Republicans). Here again, we could expect that the mean 
rating Of Democrats would be higher than that of Republicans , and such is 
indeed the case. 

■ V ^ 345 



With all of these predictors together we still account for only 
7% of the variance (Figure XVII. 1, note a)— which is fairily low. Thus our 
effort to explain idealization of the President in terms of our “best predic- 
tors results in low success, although not total failure. The child is 
somewhat influenced in how he responds affectively to the President by the 
general impact of the community in which he resides and by his religion, age, 
and party, preference. Mostly, however, he is influenced by factors of 
other, as yet unspecified, kinds. 

We should point out, moreover, that, of the things we do include 
but which do not appear in the tree, the variables most related to the 
generalization hypothesis are notable by their absence. We miss here any 
association among affect for President and affect for father. Indeed none 
of the father evaluations is related to the child’s image of the President 
in these terms, to any significant degree. 

Another way to make the same point more sharply is to consider 
the simple"'correlations of the children's ratings of their fathers on the 
Father Affect index with how they rate the President on President Affect. 
Table XVII. U presents these data. Freudian intimations notwithstanding. 



Table XVII. U. Relationship of President Affect Index to Father Affect Index, 

by Grade®* 



(Pearson r) 



Grade 


k 


5 


6 


7 


8 


.11 


o 

H 

• 


.10 


• 

o 

o\ 


.06 



^e used the total samples at each, grade for these computations. 



once again we do not observe a close association between the child's liking 
for his father and his liking for the President. On this general evaluative 
dimension, there appears to be little significant generalization of sentiments 
about the parent to feelings concaeming the President. We m\ist therefore 
use other modes of accoTinting for this aspect of the child's image of politi- 
cal aixthority. 

Returning to our tree analysis we find that the child who rates 
the President highest on the affect dimension (Figure XVII. l) is either 
the Atlanta-SiouX'City-Portland Democrat (X=1 j^. 36) or the younger. Catholic 
or non-believer, from Chicago or Jackson (X«lj^.39)» and the cihild who is most 
apt to rate the President low is a Tth or 8th grader from Jackson or Chicago 
(X=6.^l) or a younger Republican non-Catholic (and non-agnostic) from Jack- 
son er Chicago (Xs6.3l). These differences are not large; but they do serve 
to show us the limits of our explanatory power in this case. They are sug- 



gestive, if perhaps in a negative way, of where we need to go in future 
investigation of this kind. 

City Differences in Patterns of "President Affect" Predictors 



In order to prohe these patterns of interralation more deeply 
before giving up the generalization hypothesis completely, we used the 
total (grades H-8) samples in each city for separate A-I.D. analyses. Be- 
fore we present individual city trees , it might he helpful first to get 
some more comprehensive perspective by comparing the variance accounted 
for by each of our independent variables in each of the eight cities • 

The figures shown in Table XVII. 5 make such a comparison, using the sepa- 
rate city computations . 

In six of the cities (Chicago, Sioux City, Boston, Portland, 
Atlanta, and Tacoma^ party preference is the best predictor of any bn the 
list, whereas in the other two cities (Jackson and San Francisco) grade 
is the best predictor. The third variable with modest influence in some 
of these cities is religious affiliation. It is particularly important 
in Chicago and Portland. SES shows up somewhat in Chicago and Boston; 
and "Fat er Affect" appears to have some weight in Boston. 

None of these predictors accounts for even a modest 3 % of the 
variance on its own, so that none is likely to be a major factor in 
shifting the course of the child's development of these .feelings for the 
President one way or the other. The fact that the child identifies himself 
with, the party of the President adds a small increment to a perception of 
benevolence; but this effect is not found in all of the cities. Equally,, 
a religious preference that corresponds to that of the President (as for 
Catholics and Kennedy) may add a bit of cement to the bond the child es- 
tablishes with the President; but again it is of minor consequencet>and 
appear? only in certain geographical areas. 

To di splay some of these city differences in patterns of asso- 
ciation with President Affect more sharply, we present Figures XVII. 2 and 
XVII, 3. 



Figure XVII. 2 shows the tree for the Chicago sample on Presi- 
dent Affect. What we find, from the standpoint of a typology of those 
highest and lowest, is as follows: 

(a) ' For groups with substantial numbers of cases, the child 
hipest , in level of President Affect is either a Democrat or one who 
chooses "don't know what Democrat or Republic^ mesins" (Don't understand), 
and Vho is in the earlier grades (Group #12, X=1^.39)• 

(b) Taking into account groups with relatively small numbers of 
cases, we find that in Chicago the child highest in President Affect is a 
Republican, Independent, or as yet undecided in party preference (D.K.), who 
is also either Catholic or a nonflseliever, and who sees his father to be 
relatively powerful (Group #lU, X=3.32). In the latter therefore we ob- 






Table XVII., Prcdlctora of President Affect In Eight Cities^ 



(Percent Variance* *-Betveto Suo of SquarOs/Total Sum of Squares) 



Predictor 


Chicago 


Atlanta 


Sioux 

City 


San Fran» 
cisco 


Tacoma 


Jackson 


Boston 


Portland 


Grade 


1*83 


0.12 


0.47 


2.74 


1.32 


3.39 


0.47 


1.07 


SoQ# 


1.01 


0.18 


0.49 


0.20 


0.10 


0.39 


1.40 


1.21 


Sex 


0.10 


0.44 


0.97 


0.03 


0.70 


0.04 


0.59 


0.02 


Religious 

Attendance 


0.47 


0.12 


0.80 


1.44 


0.16 


0.30 


1.57 


0.54 


Religious 

Affiliation 


4.16 


0.23 


0.34 


0.06 


0.01 


0.22 




2.95 


Boss Ic 
Family 


0.58 


0.10 


0.53 


0.68 


0.25 


0*98 


0.20 


0.18 


Party Pre^. 


4.95 


1.42 


3.92 


0.76 


1.83 


0.06 


3.68 


3.35 


Mead>er of 
Scb^ul Club 


0.52 


0.01 


0.10 


0.00 


0.65 


0.60 


0.15 


0.01 


lienber of 
Team 


0.78 


0.03 


0.01 


0.00 


0.15 


0.00 


0.06 


0.26 


Officer Team 
or Club 


0.69 


0.31 


0.00 


0.17 


0.50 


0.33 


0.04 


0.02 


SES 


2.22 


0.80 


0.38 


0.34 


0.17 


0.17 


1.97 


1.24 


Father Affect 


1.83 


0.39 


1.53 


1.24 


0.08 


0.06 


2.94 


1.08 


Father Power 


1.26 


0.82 


0.96 


0.74 




0.69 


0.77 


0.56 


Total 

Mean 


5.58 


5.06 


5.20 


4o91 


4.60 


5.89 


4.93 


4.77 


Sum of Squares7484 


6443 


6156 


7263 


5849 


7885 


5326 


6577 



a. The cell entries are the AID estimates of the percent of variance 

in "President Affect" accounted for by each independent variable based 
on the quantity "between sum of squares divided by total sum of squares" 
for each Independent variable* 
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servo a rather special interaction effect of either Catholicism or reli- 
gious! non-helief together with a perception of high Father Povrer. This 
comhination of facto| accounts for the deviation of this small group of 
children from the patte■^’n typical of other Republicans or those with no 
party preference as indicated in Groups §1^ k, 6, and 7. 



(c) The child scoring lowest on President Affect is a Repub- 
lican and a Protestant j, Jew or member of some other non-Catholic faith > 
who sees his father to be less powerful, and who is high in SES (owner 
or professional). (Group #10, X=8.02. 

The gap between these two groups expressed in their respec- 
tive means is a considerable one. Thus our predictors for Chicago sepa- 
rate various types of children to some degree, and we account for lk% of 
the total variance. 

By contrast, our tree for Jackson (Figure XVII. 3) shows a much 
different and less complex pattern of predictor variables. Whereas grade 
had been of oniy secondary importance in Chicago as a predictor , it is 
best in Jackson, Furthermore, on3y one of the other Chicago predictors 
enters (Father Power) and another secondary predictor appears in Jackson— 
'’boss.vdn the family” » In comparison with our predictive capacities in 
Ctiicago, we are relatively unsuccessful in differentiating among the 
chiildren of Jackson in how they relate affectively to the President. We 
account for. only 3% of the total variance; and we are able to get very 
few of our predictors to enter. Several of the variables which, however 
subtly, begin to show their differentiating effects in Chicago are 
absent in Jackson. This suggests either a more uniform political subcul- 
ture in Jackson (in these terms) or else a later development of differen- 
tia-ted orientation to feelings about the President among relevant sub- 
groups. 

The little differentiation that we do get in Jackson shows that 
the most favorable response is given by younger children who perceive the 
"boss” in their family to be either father or both parents, as against 
those who perceive mother to be the boss or who say they cannot answer 
(Group #3, X=5»3T)» The children in Jackson who are lowest in affect for 
the President are the older children who perceive their own father not to 
be especially powerful (Group #7, X=7.02). Thus the patterns of association 
that appear on President Affect in Jackson and Chicago are somewhat different 
with Chicago showing the more varied and extensive set of relationships with 
Otar independent variables. 



In the other six cities— the tree diagrams for which are not re- 
produced here — ^we find other combinations of predictors that form the inter- 
mediate cases between Jackson and Chicago. A few other independent vari— 
bbloB enter the trees in the other six cities. I.Q. is a predictor in Port- 
land, with those higher in I.Q. p.howing less affection for the President. 
I.Q." also appears in Tacoma. In Sioux City, children who have been an offi- 
cer of a club (among Republicans or those without preference or knowledge 
of the parties, who rate Wieir father low on power) typically have lower 
President Affect scores (X=7*17 for club officers, X=5.97 for non-officers). 
Sex enters as a predictor in Tacoma, with Democratic girls showing higher 



Figure XVII. 3. Predictors of President Affect, Jackson, Mississippi 
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average affect (X=3.T^) than.; Democratic hoys (X=i;.23). All of these 
special effects are relatively low in magnitude, so that the practical 
impact of any one of them is slight. Some variables appear with greater 
regularity in the eight trees (for the eight cities) than others, espe^*- 
cially party preference, grade, SES, and certain feelings about father. 
Insofar as we have predictors of measurable consequence for affective 
orientation towards the President under various geo-cultural conditions , 
they are these. 

Taken as a whole, these variables could suggest that family 
influences of one kind of another best explain variations in sentiments 
about President — particularly the social status of the family, and thus 
possibly its internal communication patterns?, or other relationships 
existing between the child and his parents. One senses that we have 
perhaps caught only the outer edges of these variables; and that more in- 
tensive analysis of family variables in this context would yield consi- 
derably more explanatoiy power. That our explanatory power is so slight 
is perhapsa reflection of the crudity of our measures in relation to the 
complex and varied environment of the family. Because these variables 
allow us to explain this orientation so slightly, one could be pessi- 
mistic about success in prediction using them; or one could be optimis- 
tic , given the fact that a few family variables tend to indicate some 
underlying pattern of caus^ion amenable to future inquiry. 

President Power 



When we turn to our second index of feelings concerning the 
President--which we have labelled ’’President Power” — ^we find something a 
little different however, with relevance this time for the generalization 
hypothesis. In this case, we again are not notably successful in using 
our range of predictors to account for a substantial portion of the total 
variance. But among our predictors. Father Power is fairly prominent. 
Figure XVII. 4 presents the tree using the seven-city sub-sanple on ’’Presi- 
dent Power.” 

What we find is that the Father Power index is the best pre- 
dictor of scores on the President Power index followed, by city and grade. 
The child hipest in his evaluation of the President's power (Group #5) is 
hi^ in terms of his father power ratings and he is from the cities mother 
than Chicago and Atlanta (excluding Tacoma, which had been eliminated from 
the analysis); The child who is lowest in his rating of the President *s 
power is very low in his rating of his own father's power, he is from the 
hi^er grades, and he comes from Jackson, Boston, San “Francisco, and Port- 
land (Group ^11). 

■ Perhaps our key finding here is that the ’’best” explanatory 
variable— and one which does better relative to its analogue for President 
Affect— is how the child rates his father's power. From this perspective 
we may want to revive the generalization hypothesis even though its area 
of application may be much narrower than we had originally supposed. The 
difference here is possibly between generalizing direct affection from one 
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known individual person (father) to a role personality, the Presidenty^^^ 
(which, apparently, does not operate at all) and perceiving and evaluating 
an external authority* s performance characteristics such as his relative 
power. One could argue that such analogizing "behavior by the child in 
the latter case is more understandable , .given that authority is more likely ’ 
to be seen as residing in the performance characteristics or the role 
rather than in the personal qualities. Thus the child, ignoring Freud, 
may make a not unreasonable connection in the one case but not in the 
other. 

In Chapters VIII, X, and XIII we have already had occasion to 
comment on this reluctance of the child to rank external authority figures 
very high on our most directly affective ratings. There we saw in that in 
comparison with both President and policeman, the children consistently 
ranked father higher on the direct attachment items (”l like him" and "he 
is my favorite"). Even where the rating of the authority figures may b§gin 
at a fairly high level on these items, in the lower grades, unlike the 
ratings for father they drop precipitously. The data there gave us the 
first clue, that this kind of direct affect may be specifically related to 
the particular authority role, one close and personal for the child, rather 
than to authorities more distant from the nuclear family or others with whom 
the child msy come into more frequent daily contact, such as teachers or ' 
policemen perhaps. 

Before we leave the subject, therefore, we can take a further 
test case using the policeman indexes. This should help us to confirm this 
more differentiated hypothesis. 



Policeman Affect and Power 



When we turn to the child's basic feelings about the policeman, 
we see much the same patterns of association as for the President. These 
are shown in Figures XVII. 5 and 6, 



Figure XVII. 5 shows that grade, sex, father helpfulness (an alter- 
native me^'ure of father affect) and city are related to some extent to the 
level of ^ffect for the" policeman. Thus , relative to the last of these , 
(although the effect- is somewhat marginal) , there is a of generali- . 

zation possible on this more affective side of the policeman's image. 



We have already hinted at why we might find this relationship 
for policeman, marginal though it is, but not for President. Although in 
the aggregate, the children see the President as more likeable and more 
benevolent than the policeman (Table XIII. l), as we noted long ago there 
are good reasons for this, independently of the possible projiection of their 
feelings about father. The President jsafter all a far more prestigious 
figure than the policeman and we would e:q)ect children to express some^^rhat 
greater affection for the President if they can do it for any external 
authorities at all. ■; . ; 
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Figure XVII. 5 > Predictors of Police Affect 
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However, for the very reason that the policeman is less presti- 
gious we would have to account for the child's affect for him in other 
terms. Undoubtedly there are a number of factors at work as we noted 
in Chapters X and XI. Among them, however, seme generalization from the 
image of father seems to occur. It could be that the proximity of the 
policeman and the frequency of the child's contact with him— at school 
crossings and the like— enable the child to see him much more in the way 
he does another close-in authority figure, his father, at least on the 
protective, helpful side of general affect. In this limited sense then, 
our data here may lend some weight to the Freudian theme that the child's 
attitude towards political authority may. be somewhat shaped by his 
feelings about parental authority. 

In this same, area of policeman affect it is interesting that 
we find a sex difference, at least for the older children. Girls rate 
the policeman more highly in these terns. If it does not prove, at least 
it does add some greater plausibility to the vulnerability hypothesis as 
an explanation for the tendency to idealize external authority. The 
sexes are undifferentiared for the earlier grades. Thus one might soirmise 
that they feel equally a regard for the policeman's protective attributes ; 
but as they grow older the beys take a relatively less favorable view. 
Possibly at an earlier age than girls they begin to feel less dependent on 
such external authority and they may even become a little restless with 
the constraints on their behavior represented by the police. We have 
already discussed how the curve of general respect for the police, declining 
by grade 8, probably continues to drop to a low point in early adulthood 
Chapter XIV). 

When we consider Figure XVII. 6, we again find some confirmation 
for the generalization hypothesis, this time with regard to the index of 
evaluation of Policeman Power. Those higher in their evluation of their 
own father's power are also more apt to rate the policeman high in power. 
Thus, the effect, in this case, is much like that for the President. 

^In Figure XVII. 6 we also have data that could be considered in 
relation to the vulnerability hypothesis. A sex difference of a kind simi- 
lar to that in Figure XVII. 5 is found. On the other hand, our expectation 
that the lower status child might feel less secure, therefore more vulnerable 
before the outside worldJand rate the policeman's power higher than would 
the mote advantaged chil*d is partially upset (Groups and 9)* 



Conclusion 



Our multivariate analysis yields a complex and inelegant solution 
to the question of which of our predictors are of value in accounting for 
how the child responds to the President and policeman on our Affect and 
Power indexes. The proportion of variance any one of them accounts for 
is relatively small,, as is the percent of variance explained by all together. 
There is some consistency across indexes and cities; but it is not high. 
Using Power and Affect indexes as general indicators of the child's regard 



for political authority— his idealization of it— we have not heen too 
successful therefore in explaining variations in it. 

The wflTn hypothesis upon which our data have heen able to 
shed some light, however, concerns the tendency of the child to project 
his images of parental authority to key figures of authority in the 
political realm. Our general conclusion is that, although the effect 
is nowhere very strong, there are ‘several instances in which it would 
appear to have some potential explanatory power. Possibly the most 
interesting case however-"—that of the level, of the child's affective re-* 
sponse to the President — does not come under this oambrella., Nevertheless , 
how the child perceives his own father on Affect and Power appears to 
have at least a selected inpact on this area as a whole* The clearest 
connection comes on the performance dimension of power, boGh for policeman 
and President. 

Other basic attributes of the child enter marginal^ into these 
responses. Sex, l.Q. , SES, party and religious affiliation differentiate* 
to a small degree in a few instances. None of these groupings show marked 
effects, however; nor do they pertain in every one of the eight locales. 
Several of the differences most expected therefore do not materialize. 

The period of childhood socialization we must conclude is — on these measures 
nob generally- one of increasing divergency; it is instead a period of 
striking Similarity of response among children of various basic social^ 
categories, just as we found from the cognitive analysis in the preceding 
(ihapter. 

The terms we have used do of i course limit the scope of such dif— 
ferentiation, so that students mi^t do well to continue their search 
using a broader range of responses relevant to political authority images, 
reconsidering at least those social categories for which such differences 
might be most expected. In the one or two cases where we found evidence 
nob inconsistent with the vulnerability hypothesis, for example, we might 
well have achieved marked success had we had more incisive measures. Thus 
fubure research might usefully begin with the questions that we have raised 
but have been unable to answer to our own satisfaction. 

In general, therefore, we have nob been able to find large, con- 
sistent differences in our data among various salient subcategories of 
respondents. The differences we observe are scattered, unsystematic and 
more inpressive for their absence than for their presence. Even though 
we are thus restricted in our ability to account for the child s high posi- 
tive evaluation of political authority, we can suggest that the lack of 
any far-reaching differences of these kinds , may well provide an important 
almost moi&ithic base of diffuse support for the structure of political 
authority in the American system. In other words, even the lowest input 
does not seem to be concentrated in any single identifiable group. 

Can we account in any way for this apparent cross-group uni- 
formity, both in cognitive and affective respects, at the system politics 
le vels Here we must turn to more speculative judgments. Regardless of 
where the children may be acquiring their orientations , it- .does appear 
that a strong consensual element appears. Adult socializing agents jmd 
agencies may have differences about issues and candidates and may even 
differ in their general feelings about the importance of politics, but 
when it comes to feelings about the legitimacy of the authorities , we 
fiiid a relatively high degree of consensus, among their children at least. 



In part, this may he a product of our special sample. It included only 
children from white, urban and non-economically depressed homes. ^ However 
-even if a more diversified sample had produced the same homogeneous outlook 
we would not expect this situation to last. By the middle of the 1960*s 
this consensus may have begun to dissolve under the impact of the urban 
and racial crisis and the student revolution. Especially is this likely 
to be the case for the Negro children. Thus future scholarship may need 
to qualify the finding of uniformity that we have made by recognizing that 
subcTiltTiral forces other than the ones on which -vje have focussed may be 
modifying the pre-existing homogeneity of basic political orientations. 



. But even if this uniformity is breaking up, in the past it 
might also have been traceable to another peculiarly American phenomenon. 
Adults in the United States may themselves have had some special feelings 
about the area of system politics regardless of subgroup; they have man- 
aged to get this message across to children with t. minimum of ambiguityi 
In fact, in Chapter XVIII we shall be led to speculate on the possibility 
that this whole area of system politics may have been the subject of 
particularly severe efforts in socialization; hence the tendency towards 



considerable similarity 



in outlook. 



Footnotes 



X, See D. Jaros, H. Hirsch, and F.J. Fleron, Jr., "The Malevolent 
Leader: Political socialization in an American Siib-culture" . 

2. Our measTires of these various independent variables were derived 
as follows: 

1. I.Q. : I.Q. scores were available from school records 

for about 85^ of our respondents. We used the most re- 
cent score available and we converted various measures 
of I.Q. to a common "stanines" scale using a procedure 
developed by J.C. Flanagan and P.A. Schwarz. See their 
tables in "Development of Procedures for Converting Ir- 
telligence Test Scores to a Common Scale" (Pittsburgh*. 

Penn.: mimeographed publication of the American Insti- 
tute of Research, 1958). 

2. Religious affiliation: CA-9* p. 3* item 19 . "Your 

family is: (Choose one) 1. Catholic 2. Jewish 3* Pro- 

testant 4. Other 5. 3Sone." 

3. ’ Religious attendance: CA-9* p. 2, item 18. "How often 

do you go to Mass, Church, Temple, or Simday School? 

(Choose one) 1. Every week 2. Almost every week 3. Only : 
once in a while 4. Almost never." 

4. Member or officer of clubs or teams: See Appendix B, 

CA-99 p. 23 9 items 47-50. 

5» Political party preference: See Appendix B, CA-9* p. 9» 

item 42. On the tree diagrams the options on this ques- , 
tion are abbreviated as follows: Sometimes a Democrat 

and sometimes a Republican="Independent" , I don*t know' 
which I would be="D.K.", I don't know what Democrat and 
Republican mean= "I don't understand". 

6. "Boss" in the family: See Appendix B, CA-9* p. 3* item 20. 

7. Ratings of father: See Chapter XII. 

3. We used for these computations a principal con^onent analysis of 
Pearson r matrices, with varimax rotation. 

4. As each rating ranges from 1 through 6, both ratings in the index 
combine to give an index score of 2 through 12, from which we have 
subtracted 1 for each score to give a resulting range of 1-11. 

5. /In addition, we find a further dimension or tvro, depending on how we 

set the eigenvalue necessary for rotation. We present in Table XVII. 1, 
XVII. 2, and XVII. 3 the three- factor rotation solution at each grade. 
Given the fact that the third dimension does not appear for father and 
that it has a somewhat unsteady composition for President and policeman 
. we have chosen to eliminate it from the present analysis and confine 
o\ir attention to the two stable image dimensions common to all three 
figures. We should add that, by lowering the eigenvalue necessary for 
rotation to .90, we were able to obtain at some grades a fourth compo- 
nent on President and Policeman that had an eigenvalue almost equal to 
1. The instability of these fourth components prevented us from -using 
them to score children's responses to authorities, however. 

6. * See Chapter XII. 
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7« ’ Kie computer program that we used for our "tree” or "AID" (Automa- 
tic Interaction Detection) analysis and its underlying statistical 
model are described in John A. Sonquist and James K. Morgan, !The 
Detection of Interaction Effects t A Rel% on ^ Computer Program for 
the Selection of Optimal Comhinations of Explanatory Variables , Mono- 
graph ^35 » Survey Research Center, Institute for Social Research, 

(Ann Arhor, Mich.: University of Michigan Press, 196k), 

8, The computational routine that we had available places limits on the 
number of observations and variables that can be used at any one 
time. In order to use the number of variables that we thought de- 
sirable it was necessary for us to take a random sample of 3000 from 
our total set of respondents o The sample was taken from grades 
in seven of the cities (excluding from the population the children 
frcm Tacoma where we lacked the father ratings, grades 2 and 3 where ^ 
due to testing restrictions in^osed on us, we lacked about half of 
all the ratings used to devise the indices, and in Figure XVII. 1 
only, Boston and San Francisco, where for similar reason we lacked 
religious data). We will present all four of the analyses using the 
sample. We also carried out the same four basic analyses for each 
of the eight cities. We will present individual city trees for 
"Presidential Affect" only. 

9» . For a suggestive treatment of the influence of the family environment 
on the child’s early political learning, see J.M. McCleod, S.H. 

^ and D.B. Wackman, "Fami3y Communication and Political social!* 

zation", paper presented at the 1966 Convention of the Association 
for Education in Journalism, Iowa City, Iowa; and "Family Communica- 
tion: An Updated Report", Paper presented to the Theory and Methodo- 

logy Divisions Association for Education in Journalism* Boulder, 
Colorado, I 967 . Both papers may be obtained from the Mass Communica- 
„ tions Research Center, 1*25 Henry Mall, University of Wisconsin., Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 
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Chapter XVIII 



THE "MEMBERSHIP" ROLE IN THE POLITICAL SYSTEM 



Many implications may be read into our findings. As we have ob- 
served on occasion, if we interpret the American political system as 
representative of democracies in a mass industrialized society, our 
findings may help us to understand how this type of system socializes 
its young politically. If we identify the American system as one of a 
class of stable political systems, our findings will shed some light 
on the sources of stability in this kind of system. If we are interes- 
ted in the factors that shape the political attitudes of adults. and 
wish to designate childhood experiences as a major determinant, we 
undoubtedly have much to offer. 

Yet none of these implications of our research touches on our 
major purposes. They may be considered welcome but only Incidental 
benefits. The real origins of pur purposes lie in theory. 

Now that we have covered so much ground,- it may be even more 
helpful than at the outset to clarify just what.it is we have not been 
trying to do. Especially because the current assumptions about objec- 
tives in the study of political socialization are so seldom questioned, 
the greatest danger in the interpretation of our conclusions is that 
our own intent will be obscured or seriously misconstrued. 



At least one thing should be transparent. As we established from 
the beginning, we have not been searching simply for the roots of those 
patterns of political behavior that contemporary research has found to 
prevail among adults. Just because political science happens to have 
certain kinds of political knowledge about adults is no sound reason 
in Itself for pursuing the source into childhood. To do so without 
adequate prior justification r-^^uld simply have led to adopting the 
perspectives of adult research with all the theoretical shortcomings 
they might possess. As we have observed, these shortcomings are by no 
means irrelevant for the study of primary socialization. Research 
about adults has been confined largely to one sector of behavior in 
political systems, allocative or partisan politics. It is an impor- 
tant area. But for children, concentration on orientations relevant 
to allocative politics would have forced us to conclude that little 
significant socialization does or could be expected to occur during 
so early a phase in the life-cycle. 



We have carefully refrained from implying that in childhood 
ideological positions begin to take shape, modes of participation first 
appear (aside perhaps from party identification) , political interest 
arises, or aspirations for political office have their roots. Nor 
would we contend that even if some slight beginnings in these matters 
could be discovered, they would be likely to continue into adulthood 
undeflected by adolescent or later experiences . It would be a very 
risky business to ai^e, without far more evidence than a study of chil- 
dren could possibly provide , that adult political orientations and 
patterns of behavior in areas such as these can be traced directly 



back to childhood. 




We have found, however, that if we adopt a substantially dif- 
ferent theoretical point of departure, one associated with systems 
analysis , we automatically open up a whole new area of political ex- 
perience to which children may indeed be exposed. This is the ^rea 
of system politics . This new approach has invited us to explore the 
consequences of primary socialization for the input of diffuse support 
to that part of the political system we have identified as the regime, 
and within the regime, to that element we have described as the struc- 
ture of political authority. 

Theoretical Purposes 



It is time to refresh our minds about the theoretical underpin- 
nings of our inquiry and, therefore, about the reasons for choosing the 
growth of diffuse support for political authority as our primary focus. 
There are many types of social systems: groups such as societies, 

families, or tribes, and analytically separable aspects of behavior 
such as cultural, religious or personality systems. Among these we have 
been interested in understanding the operations of one special type, 
political systems, a kind that we have described as consisting of all 
those social interactions through which authoritative allocations are 
effected for a society. Initially, at the most general level of theory, 
we have considered it important to ask how any and all kinds of political 
systems manage to‘ persist in a world both of stability and change. This 
is the central puzzle for a systems analytic interpretation of politics. 

Every political system is subject to various kinds of stress that 
threaten to prevent a society from continuing to allocate values authorir. 
tatively. One type of stress has concerned us - the possibility that 
the members may be unwilling or unable to offer sufficient support for 
some kind of structure of political authority. We have postulated that 
the regime is a fundamental element in all political systems. Among 
other things it identifies the structure, both formal and operative, 
through which political authority is organized and exercised. Empiri- 
cally men have nowhere been able to resolve all their differences with- 
out the intervention, however infrequently or intermittently, of special 
persons speaking in the name of society. To these we give the designation 
"political authorities". If there is to be any operative political sys- 
tem, if a society is to be able to allocate valued things authoritatively, 
members of the society will have to accept the decisions of one or another 
set of authorities as binding in some areas of social interaction. Other- 
wise the Hobbesian state of nature would indeed be likely to prevail. 

Without some structure of political authority j we have postulated, 
no political system could endure for long. Not that a particular kind 
of structure need be inescapable; indeed it may be that prevention of 
the disappearance of a political system entirely may entail deep changes 
In the Structure of political authority, as from a totalitarian to a 
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deoiocra.tlc onsj or from a tribal to a secular representative one. 
Transformation of structural type may carry very serious consequences 
for many human values. Among these we are concerned for the moment 
only with the possibility that a society may be prevented from sustain- 
ing some kind of processes and structures for the authoritative allo- 
cation of values. As hypothesized in Chapter III, socialization is 
interpreted as one kind of response through which political systems 
may be able to ward off certain kinds of stress on the structure of 
political authority (as well as on other elements of the regime, such 
as its norms, with which we do not deal here). 

This theoretical starting point has led us to diverge radically 
from customary interests in political socialization. It has introduced 
a very different set of central questions. If members of a political 
’system are to accept the decisions of the authorities as binding, how 
does this come about? Does the system manage to build up a resevoir 
of support upon which the authorities may rely even in periods when 
the members may not be able to discern any specific benefits or re- 
wards from belonging to the system or when they, the members, may be 
called upon to make extraordinary personal sacrifices for advantages 
too remote to^erceived clearly? 

Speculatively there are many possible sources of support* Among 
these, we have argued, primary political socialization will account for 
one important type. Taking the American political systems, as a case 
study, we have sought to explore the way in which socializing processes 
could be expected to draw support from its members during the earliest 
phases of the life— cycle. Thus, far from simply searching for the roots 
of adult behavior . intuitively selected as interesting, we have laid 
‘^down some theoretical criteria to guide us in our exploration of primary 
sdcialization . 



The Earliest Political Role 



Where have these theoretical guidelines now led us? They have 
brought us to recognize the political void in which past research has 
unwittingly placed children. This past neglect virtually defies ra- 
tional explanation. From almost time immemorial the great philosophers 
have reflected on the importance of early experiences for the political 
sphere. Men have always thought that attitudes towards political au- 
thority probably get their start in the home; repeatedly the family 
has been considered the political system in microcosm. 



Strangely, however, in modern times this put research workers off 
if not on a false scent at least on one that followed along a secondary 
trail. It led to the conviction that if childhood has any meaning for 
later political life it could result only from the projection of psycho 
logical predispositions gained within the bosom of the family. It was 



assumed that somehow or another personality traits instilled at an early 
age would later manifest themselves in adult political behavior and there- 
affact the operation of political institutions* As we have already 
noted in Chapter IV, specific political learning seemed non-existent 
during childhood, or if present, trivial in their consequences for adult 
behavior. In the end we were driven to the surprising discovery that 
childhood has been thought of as a political va«^m probably only be- 
cause to this day so little attention has been given to the specifically; 
political aspects of the socializing processes during that period. 

Not that this conclusion need impel us to deny that personality, 
the underlying structure of learned predispositions, imposes a set of > 
durable constraints on an individual’s later political actions. But 
there is nothing in this assumption that need discourage us from recog- 
nizing as a fundamental fact for political research and analysis, that 
as a person matures he also begins to acquire specifically political 
orientations and behavior patterns. In the area of diffuse support 
for the structure of authority these specifically political acquisitions 
are by no means random. By grade 8 the child has evolved a complex 
yet predictable pattern of political orientations and these have sig- 
nificant consequences for the American political system. 



The “membership" role 

How are we now to formulate what happens to the individual by 
the end of his childhood? We might simply accept the findings as mani- 
festations of a variejty of consequential political orientations adding 
up to a miscellaneous aggregate of attitudes and bits of knowledge and 
leave it at that. But we might also see in these orientations something 
more. Through them the maturing individual is introduced to the politi- 
cal system. For the first time he begins to acquire at least a foretaste 
of a political role in society. Through the process of being recruited 
as a general supporter (or opponent) of political authority, the child 
is learning an important ingredient of the meaning of what it is to be 
a member in a political system. 

The role attitudes and behavior patterns about support that he 
acquires may conform to the expectations among adults about what a 
person should know and how he should behave. Thereby his political 
awakening would contribute to the stability of the system. The ac-^ 
quired patterns may however strike out in new directions, a kind which, 
if carried into adulthood, might produce fundamental transformations in 
the system. Thereby the newly acquired role might add to the poten- 
tialities for change in the system. But regardless of the consequences 
for the system, in childhood a person begins to absorb a way of looking 
at the political world, seeing some parts first and others only later, 
and he even displays distinctive sentiments about things he sees. In 
short, he will have taken some few firm steps on the way to becoming 



a "niember" of a political system. Through it a person begins learning 
about what it means to belong to a political system and to participate 
in it. If our findings are characteristic, a person is likely to absorb, 
if only in latent form, some of the most profound feelings human beings 
are capable of developing about political systems, what we have called 
diffuse support. Perceptual patterns impress themselves on him so that 
he has some idea of the nature of his political world, especially about 
that characteristic part called political authority. Only later in the 
life-cycle does this first step lead to a variety of differentiated 
roles . Depending upon the kind of system in which the child grows up , 
he will gradually learn such separable roles as voter, party member, 
administrator, headman, political innovator or protester, and the like. 

However, most of the specific roles do not and probably cannot 
evolve very far, if at all, in children. Most children are capable of 
adopting only the simplest attitudinal and behavioral patterns, those 
that sum up to the undifferentiated role of being a beginning member of 
a system. This is but a more precise way of confirming a process known 
in other areas of socialization as we noted in Chapter IV: that the 

•acquisition of general motives, values, and cognitions precedes the 
learning of specific skills. The child develops attitudes about support 
for the regime before he learns those minimal participant skills in 
politics that membership in a particular system may require. 

The kind of role the child assumes may be shaped in part by 
generalized personality characteristics, as we have observed. 
this we have no data. But our research does demonstrate that specifi- 
cally political experiences are inescapable determinants from the very 
earliest stages. of childhood. We might even turn the tables here and 
suggest that political orientations might themselves help to form the 
basic personality. 

Research has managed to overlook the existence of a generalized 
membership role and its early roots . We have tried to explain this 
neglect in part as a product of an excessively narrow conception of 
the nature of politics . As long as politics is interpreted in large y 
controversial or partisan political terms, there was good reason for 
feeling that the acquisition of major political roles would have to be 
postponed at least to late adolescence. But once we were able to un- 
cover a deeper level of political experiences in system politics, we 
were immediately able to identify a broad area in which childhood learn- 
ing is not only rich and varied; it also has potentially profound con- 
sequences for the functioning, indeed for the very persistence, of 
political systems. 



Ingredients of the membership role 

In the American political system part of the major outlines of 
the general membership role is unmistakable; it is best defined by the 
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specific processes that appear to shape it. We may describe these 
processes briefly in the following terms; politicization, personali- 
zation, idealization and institutionalization* These concepts merely 
sum up what we have already found about some of the ways in which the 
maturing member is introduced to the American system by being induced 
to lend his support to a set of political authorities. Now, however, 
we may look at these processes and outcomes in a new and more general 
light, as contributing to the devel»?pment of the introductory member- 
ship role in the political syste. 

Politicization is critical for the kind of system we find in the 
United States. In general, the most distinctive feature of the member- 
ship role is the knowledge and understanding that the child quickly ac- 
quires about the presence of a political sphere external to the family 
even though he may be unable as yet to give it a name. Without this 
recognition it would be difficult to understand how in a mass society 
such as the United States, the child could be brought to the point of 
extending a minimal level of diffuse support for the structure of au- 
thority. In the next chapter, we shall return to this point for its im- 
plications about diffuse support for other types of systems. But it 
is clear here that becoming a member of the system in the United States 
does entail a basic acceptance of the presence, power, and legitimacy 
of an authority external and superior to the family. 

Prc'^esses are at work, as we have seen, that begin to pry the 
child away from exclusive bonds to the family and make it possible for 
him to reach out to the structure of political authority. He is able 
to sort out the public from the private sphere, to recognize the superior 
authority. of the policeman, and to accept the higher power and perfor- 
mance qualities of political institutions when compared with father. 

In short, by the time we leave the child in grade 8 he has been thor- 
oughly politicized; he has become aware of the presence of an authority 
outside of and more powerful than the family. 

Pe rsonalization of political authority through the head-and-tail 
effect has seemed to play a vital part in bringing the child to this 
level of political awareness. The President and policeman at the be- 
ginning and other figures and some institutions at a later stage represent 
the exact points of contact. Some figures, such as the Senator, whom we 
would have thought to play some part, are less significant. We have here 
the specifically political doors through which children are first able 
to move out of the family and into the political sphere, although we 
must bear in mind that there are other points of access that we have not 
yet explored. i Membership in the American system involves, as one of 
its role characteristics, moving through these doors and becoming avail»- 
able for direct mobilization on behalf of (or in opposition to) . the 
structure of political authority. 

Personalization makes possible at a very early stage the virtual 
idealization of political authority. We have already pondered the 
question as to whether this process doeS not apply to other systems as 
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a point we shall consider further in the following chapter. But 
. at least for the American system the child finds it easy and natural 
initially to extend the same kind of feelings to certain objects of 
political authority if only because they are like the palpable personal 
beings already familiar to him in the nuclear family. In the American 
system the authorities draw high positi've feelings; hence we have char- 
acterized the process as idealization. But in other systems where ^ 
hostility might represent the first feelings about political authority 
we might have had to describe the direction of the sentiments as hostile 
or ’’hostilization" . The important consideration is that throughper- 
sonalization the child is able initially to extend diffuse support, whether 
positive or negative, to political authority and in this process lies the 
aeans through which the child is linked in some way to the structure of 
political authority. 

furthermore,, for at least those systems in which the authorities 
are represented by organizations and in which the constituent individuals 
niay tend to be overshadowed by the institution itself, somehow or another 
maturing member needs to learn to be able to relate himself to de- 

as well. Institutionalization describes the processes 
in the American system through which the beginning member shifts his early 
feelings about personalized objects to political institutions. The older 
the child, the more likely is he to offer a higher evaluation of such in- 
stitutions of authority as Government or the Supreme Court on our measures 
'of role performance, as against such personal qualities as likeability or 

In this way it would appear that as part of the beginning 
membership role the child learns to shift his diffuse support to the 
^ ^ personalized elements of the structure of political authority. 

: Through these four processes, therefore, the child comes to a mini- 

mal knowledge of what it means to be a member of the American political 
system, at least as it involves the structure of political authority. 

His membership role will include political orientations of many other 
• kinds as well— about regime, goals and norms and about the political 
community, for example. But the process underlying acquisition of 
orientations to these is sufficiently different and complex as to merit . 
separate examination. Here we have delineated only. those processes • 

• • relevant to the images of political authority. 



The Coherence of the Authority Image 



To learn the general values and orientations accompanying early 
membership in the political system, however, seems to involve more than 
just being able to identify and relate emotionally to selected objects 
of authority. To be sure, even this might seem to be asking a lot of 
a person at so tender an age. Yet there is evidence for believing that 
the child goes further. From these many facets of authority it appears 
that the child is well on the way to constructing a more comprehensive 
and cohesive image of political authority, even if we must recognize it 






Is not one that he could possibly articulate for us under the most subtle 
interrogation. 

In effect we are now raising a question about the validity of 
speaking not only about the child *s orientation to specific authority 
figures and institutions, separately and discretely, but about the idea 
of a structure of authority as a set of related roles. Has the child 
some more comprehensive if latent image of political authority to which, 
as he matures, he may add new components? Here we need to clarify the 
relationship, as the child becomes a young member of the system, between 
the linkages we have necessarily examined in the^|r particularity and the 
acquisition of the idea of an overall structure of authority through 
which binding decisions are in face made in a system. 



Beyond **egocentricitv” in the political system 

The establishment of the capacity of the child to orient himself 
during the early grades to objects far beyond the family, in the national 
sector of society, is a finding of decisive significance in our understanding 
of the socialization of children, Piaget, for example, has maintained that 
"egocentricity" or an awareness of self and immediate surroundings — such 
as family, neighborhood and town — characterizes the child until about 10 
or ll years of age, 2 Children, he has contended, lack the capacity to give 
either intellectual content (meaning) or emotional response to large units 
beyond the self and objects in the immediate environment. If, however, 
there were no way to overcome this limitation, clearly it would be diffi- 
cult if not impossible for children to relate themselves to so remote a 
set of objects as the regime or its set of authority roles. 

It is surprising to discover that in the American political system 
processes have arisen that have succeeded in circumventing these apparent 
limitations. Not that the child is in the least capable of formally ar- 
ticulating a conception of the regime or the structure of authority. 
Nevertheless we have discovered that there are specific and well-defined 
points of contact which do fit in with the child *s capabilities. He is 
not required to orient himself initially to some impersonal and vague 
set of institutions, even though in fac*b he is able to do so in some 
limited degree in his conception of government. Through the personaliza- 
tion of the regime, in the President and policeman, the child is able to 
find congenial and meaningful content for what he may only later in life, 
if ever, learn to speak of as political authority. Alternatively, if the 
authorities presented only an impersonal front to the child, it is diffi- 
cult to imagine how he would orient himself to them, given the known in- 
tellectual and emotional limitations of all children. 

Indeed even by ages iO— 11, the outer limit of Piaget’s period 
of egocentricity, we have found that the child has already become fairly 
well politicized, using this term, as we have, to indicate not political 
interest and participation but only a growing awareness of the political 
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sector. The children come to recognize the greater potency of some 
political authorities as agencies outside the family. In thus distin^ 
guishing the political from familial authority, the children reveal 
that they have learned an important lesson, at least in a system in 
which the political structure is differentiated from other social struc- 
tures. However inaccurate their image may be from the point of view of 
the informed adults, the important thing in the political socialization 
of children is that through the mechanism of personalization they do 
manage. to obtain some awareness of and ideas and feelings about the 
external agencies of political authority. If our study reveals little 
else it does establish firmly that, in spite of findings about "egocen- 
. tricity'* in other areas, the average child in our group has a firm cog- 
ni..ive base on which to affix feelings at least about selected political 
authorities. 



The probability of a cohesive image 

It is now time, however, to rephrase our findings more meticu- 
lously. Although we have repeatedly suggested that we considered the 
child to be orienting himself to the structure of political authority, 
this conclusion was somewhat .premature. In a strictly nominalistic 
sense our findings permit us to go no further than to conclude that 
children are able to grasp specific points in the regime. Aside from 
the special significance of the child's concept of government, we have 
only determined that children are able to identify and characterize 
certain discrete objects in what we identify as the structure of au- 
thority. We have not tested the children for their ability to concep- 
tualize this structure as an undifferentiated or cohesive entity, and 
for obvious reasons. We could not expect children to be able to grasp 
this abstract and generalized idea. Nonetheless we shall now propose 
that all these specific linkages probably do add up to a fairly broad 
and general idea about the presence of some overarching set of political 
authorities. The child is able only to see and identify limited parts 
of this set but he has some inchoate idea about the existence of a whole. 



On the face of it, this inference may not appear too reasonable. 

Can we really think of the child as conceivir anything more than a number 
of isolated objects of authority floating around in his cognitive space? 
But if this is all children are aware of, can we contend that they are 
learning to relate to political authority in its general sense or to the 
whole structure of political authority? Certainly it is not self-evident 
that just because they are able to establish contact with individual 
political authorities at some points, the children must necessarily ab- 
sorb a more comprehensive image of political authority and to profess 
feelings about it. On the contrary, their transparent inability to com- 
prehend even the verbal symbols, "political authority", would seem to 
offer proof positive about their ignorance of the’ broader relationship 
embodied in the very idea. ; 



Indeed on a priori basis we might well draw the very opposite 
conclusion; For children^^-as indeed for many adultS’^’^politics in the 
United States cannot help but present a complex and confusing face 
even if they had much more information than they do in fact possess. 

The American system contains some 100,000 governmental units in all, 
with wide variations in organization and rules. In them we find approxi- 
mately 500,000 elected officials and over 11,000,000 civilian governmen- 
tal employees.^ These are potential ingredients of any image of the poli- 
tical authorities. Added to them are untold numbers of institutions 
and agencies through which these individuals are organized for action. 
Moreover all this constitutes only a small part of the political world. 

It is also populated by an untallied number of aspirants for political 
office, party officials, and other political and opinion leaders who 
participate in public affairs at well above the average level of visi- 
bility. 



For all practical purposes, everyone, adult and child alike, must 
enter this vast political world selectively. We have indeed seen this 
to be true of children. They have preferred points of contact with the 
structure of authority at least. Although with age these linkage points 
grow in quantity, they are readily numerable, so limited are they. Vast 
regions even of the formal political structure lie hidden well beyond the 
child's widest horizons. Although we have not elicited points of contact 
at the state and local levels, our interviews did indicate that these 
are less likely to be visible to the child unless there are some special 
local reasons. The child has scarcely any knowledge of the many adminis- 
trative offices and agencies at all levels. Just how a maturing person 
ultimately threads his way through the vast complex of figures and poli-^ 
tical institutions as he moves well into adulthood we cannot even pretend 
to guess from our research. 



The latency of the overall image of political authority 



Does this complex structure mean, however, that there can be no . 
awareness or idea about some general political authority of which the 
figures and institutions known to the child are only symbolic or repre- 
sentative? A few things are clear about this. Even though we can 
isolate the objects of authority most salient for the child, we need 
not conclude that he has a totally fragmentary image of the political 
authorities. What evidence we do have would indicate just the contrary, 
it would seem that he has perhaps begun to discern some coherence in 
the world of political authority; it is a concept latent in his very 
ability to speak about and characterize discrete objects of political 
authority. 

There are several reasons for this inference. In the first place, 
from an early stage there is an overarching quality to the child's image 
of political authority . Even as he grasps the notion of some power be- ' 
yond the family^ he is able to associate It with an amorphous^ ill^eflned 



but nevertheless embracing entity recognized by him as the ’’government", 
Even though as he grows older he changes his mind about what might be 
included in this concept— moving from the President or George Washington 
and the like to Congress and voting — its very significance is to serve 
as a container into which he can pour this changing content. The idea 
of government helps to hold together the discrete elements that go into 

it. 

In the second place, this latent coherence is reinforced by the 
child’s initial hierarchical image of the authorities. When during 
his early years the child sees the President and policeman and then 
adds other objects, he attributes to the President the full power to 
order others about and the full responsibility to care for the country, 
in much the same way that he might conceive of his parents* power over 
and obligation to the family. As other objects of authority float into 
range of the younger child, such as Congress or Senators, our interviews 
revealed that they were more likely to be interpreted as subordinate to 
the President, his helpers. 

When the child grows a little older, however, the potency of the 
President recedes although he always remains a prestigious and powerful ; 
figure. But now the child considers that this power is shared with Con- 
gress, the Supreme Court and even with the people at large. ^ They see 
little conflict among the political authorities even though the Presi- 
dent continues to occupy a position of high status. 

The early threads of hierarchy would seem to help to draw together 
the child’s image of authority into some coherent whole. But even when 
with age the sense of hierarchy is modified, the varied authorities do 
not become totally unconnected in the child’s mind. If they were, there 
could not be any power-sharing (much less subordination) among the vari- 
ous elements. Thus even though each figure and institution of authority 
is a discrete unit, the very familiarity of the concept "government", the 
perception of hierarchical structure, and the later idea of co-operation 
of power— sharing encourage us to infer that the child is not construing 
the structure of authority In a totally fragmented or piecemeal fashion. 
Something larger than any single object of authority seems to permeate 
the7child’s thinking even though he would be unable to express this la- 
tent concept in discussion. 

Finally, if this is not enough to persuade us fully, we can find 
additional support for this interpretation in what we now know about 
the nature of the learning process itself. It is a peculiar characteris 
tic of the way children learn that they are often able to grasp an idea 
well enough to deal with its parts before they can clearly articulate 
the whole idea itself. An appreciation of the whole may be latent and 
implicit in the very capacity to handle the parts. This seems to be an 
inte'gWl part of the way the child comes to comprehend broader and more 
abstract concepts in all spheres of knowledge. y 



Thus ” . . . in the intuitive phase of concrete operations, (approx!-' 
tnately ages four to eight), "it has been proposed,” I the child] is 
capable of grasping many of the basic ideas of mathematics, the sciences ^ 
the humanities, and the social sciences. . .The apparent mistake of past 
generations wciS to assume that the child had to be able to present a 
formal structure of thought (for example, the formulation of a proof 
for a geometric theorem) in order to demonstrate his grasp of the con- 
cept. The child in the stage of concrete operations cannot give a. 
formal organization of complex theoretical ideas, but he can solve 
many problems depending upon such ideas «"^ 

We may speculate that the same mode of thought applies to the 
acquisition of political knowledge. Although the young child especially, 
is only able to discern discrete parts in the structure of political 
authority, those that for one reason or another are salient for him, 
even by grade 2 he would seem to be assuming some larger entity. 

Through it the individual figures and institutions are somehpw intercon- 
nected. Even though the child is as yet incapable of formally present- 
ing so complex a theoretical idea as "the structure of political authori- 
ty" or "the political authorities in toto" . he is nonetheless able to 
react to specific objects of authority as though they are part of the 
large entity. .It is his way of expressing a latent concept. The dis- 
creteness of his orientations just reflects his way of grappling with 
the complexity of his cognitive political space. 

This conclusion has an important bearing on our understanding of 
the way diffuse support emerges. As we now know so well, the children 
in our test group display a uniformly high respect for the individual 
components of political authority. We have on occasion proposed that 
this may be a product of spill-over from their early high regard for 
the President and policeman. We may now go somewhat • further to consi- 
der whether the level of approval for all authorities does not represent 
rather a concrete manifestation of positive feelings that the child is 
acquiring towards political authority in general. If this is so, we 
have laid bare the very beginnings of the tap roots of respect for poli- 
tical authority. In the child’s respect for the individual objects of 
authority what we have probably been observing are the lesser shoots 
of respect that must presuppose this deeper and richer source of nouri'r^ 
shment. This conclusion would seem to be as plausible an explanation 
for the unifomity of regard for all objects of political authority 
as any hypothesis . about spill-over or "halo" effect from early personal 
figures to later impersonal objects. At the very least both types of 
processes are probably at work and help to account for the high input 
of support for political authority. 

This conclusion— that the child is learning to orient himself to 
the structure of authority— is critical for our analysis. It means that 
in the evolution of the child’s general membership role, we need not 
conceive of the child simply as being linked to the regime in a piece- 
meal way. He is learning that the idea of political authorities goes 
beyond any. particular objects he may liappen to know. As additional 



figures or institutions come into view, we can expect that these will 
elicit a similar response by virtue of the child interpreting them as 
part of the same set of objects. In other words, in becoming simply e 
member of a political system one of the first things the child learns 
is to extend support to (or reject in varying degrees) whatever he coni^ 
aiders to represent the political authorities. Theoretically we have 
already identified this as a condition for the persistence of any and 
all political systems. 



It is clear that an understanding of the origins and development 
political orientations about diffuse support does more than illuminate, 
one of the sources of regime persistence. It enables us to see this 
support as part and parcel of the more generalized political role, that 
of a new member, into which the child is stepping. Membership involves 
acquiring an early awareness of political authorities in some generalized 
sense and the acquisition of a set of support responses to. these authori^^^ 
ties. ■ ■■ ■ : ' V; 
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See the implications about these other points in D. Easton and J. 
Dennis, "The Child's Acquisition of Regime Norms: Political Effi- 

cacy", 

J, Piaget (assisted by A.M. Weil), "The DeveD.opment in Children of 
the Idea of the Homeland and of Relations with other Countries", 

3 International Social Science Bulletin (l95l) 561-T8. 

Statistical Abstracts of the United States — 1967 a p. h39- 

It. will be recalled, from Chapter VI, that by grade 8 many children 

shift from President to voting as the best representative of govem- 

nient., 

J,J. Gallagher, "Productive Thinking" , in Hofftnan and Hofftaan (eds* ) 
Review of Child Development Research, (New York: Russell Sage, 

1964) , Vol. I, pp. 3i^9“8l,“at p. 356. 





BEYOp THE AMERICAN SYSTEM 



Now that we have conceptualized our findings more broadly and 
have interpreted them as contributing to the delineation of an intro- 
ductory membership role, the base of all subsequent behavior in the 
American political system, we may ask whether our findings transcend 
the particularity of this single case. For our theoretical purposes 
it would be rewarding if we could argue without fear of contradiction 
that politicization, personalization, institutionalization and ideal!- 
; are the fundamental means through which any and all political 

'systems strengthen their capacity to persist. 

Unfortunately this would be putting our inferences in much too 
strong a form, ascribing to them a greater generality than they per-t 
mit. Our sample of children severely limits the validity of any gen- 
eralizations . Yet there is good reason for holding that. we have ob- 
: talned some significant clues about the primarysocializationofsup- 

to instances over and beyond the American political 

■; 'T' systems . ' ^ . 



The Limitations of the Sample 



There is little question that our sample imposes narrow limits 
on any universal generalizations we might hope to obtain. For one 
thing, we have after all only one case study— a single political sys- 
tem at one moment in time. Our test children represent not a probabili- 
ty sample but a group that was selected to bring out divergent patterns 
of orientation in the United States towards the political authorities.^ 
Furthermore our test group includes only white children at schools in 
metropolitan areas with no significant numbers of children from the 
most depressed economic sectors of these cities and no Negroes. Accord'^ 
ingly ^e have no data on a group in which political socialization might 
be proceeding at a very different pace and in which less awareness of 
and less positive affect for the political authorities might be present. 

Nor do we have definitive evidence that what is learned early in 
life will even ameliorate the effects of contradictory experiences 
later in life, much less endure in pristine form — even though we have 
posited the probability of childhood influence on adult behavior. 

Neither have we engaged in a real-time longitudinal study, one in which 
we take a set of children and trace through their political development 
across the elementary grades. We have only what we have called a synthe 
tic longitudinal design. We assume that because all our test children 
fall into one generational group, responses of our seven year olds, for 
examples, are probably not very different from the kinds of responses 
bur thirl^een year olds would have given if we had tested them when they 
were only seven. 
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Furthermore, as we pointed out in Chapters XIV and XV, our tech- 
niques prevent, us from sorting out the differential effects of social 
maturation, biological growth, and generational experiences. It could 
possibly be that our findings are valid only for the particular genera^ 
tions adjacent to the one we have tested. Perhaps the saliency of the 
authorities and their initial idealization are largely products of the. 
modern epoch. In the United States the negative attitudes towards gov- 
ernment of the 1920 ^s have yielded, under the impetus of the new role 
adopted by government during the 1930 *s, to a more relaxed acceptance 
of government responsibility for sustaining some minimal level of so- 
cial welfaro and economic activity. The children ot those adults who 
lived through the Depression could be expected to look more favorably 
on the actions of the authorities, and limited evidence seems to in- 
dicate this to be the case.^ 



It is conceivable too that idealization of the political authori- 
ties can be time-bound in another way. They may be representative only 
of the immediate generations of the past and need not describe those 
of the immediate future. If critical issues of the 196G*s are trans- 
forming the attitudes of young people, a residue of their experiences 
may carry over to later periods. The politically active youth of today 
who man the picket lines protesting against the war in Vietnam 
and the draft and who actively challenge the disparity between prosperity 
and poverty and between democratic promise and fulfilment — together with 
those who stand by. quietly but not unsympathetically, will undoubtedly 
not be able to shake off the memories of these experiences for a long 
time. If their bitterness towards political authority remains, it could 
be transmitted tc their children. Affect for the authorities among the 
children of the future might be less enthusiastic, not nearly so ideali- 
zing, as it is true of the children we have tested. 



Hence, our ability to establish with a reasonable degree of con- 
fidence whether our test children, in their idealization of authority 
are probably representative of the primary socializing process may de- 
pend on the time constraints we introduce even within the single system 
we have examined. For all generations the degree of attachment to the 
system achieved through personalization need not be as high as we have^ 
found nor need affect always move in a positive direction. The intensity 
and direction (positive or negative) of affect would be likely to depend 
upon generational influences. 



Furthermore when we move beyond the United States to other systems ^ 
there may even be some question about the universality not only of idca. i- 
zation but of personalization as a vital perceptual and cathecting device 
in relationship to the most inclusive (national) authorities. The link- 
age between children and the political system may be contingent on the 
nature of the regime structure, as we have suggested in Chapter XIV. It 
could be that at the, most inclusive system level, personalization flows 
only from the prominence of the chief executive under conditions peculiar 
to the present epoch. 
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As an integral part of the new responsibilities assumed by> politi- 
cal authority in modern mass society during the 1930* s, the executive 
arm of government has moved to the forefront ot the political stage, ^ It 
is conceivable that as in the more distant past, perhaps once again in 
the future, chief executives may recede into a more cooperative, egali- 
tarian structure of authority without nearly the contemporary degree of ; 
prominence. If sG, for future generations of children, the political 
chief executive may become less significant in the processes through 
which linkage to the political system occurs. Also, in those systems 
where the chief executive plays a more limited role today, as in Swit- 
zerland, perhaps other figures or organizations even now come to the 
fore. In short, the political structure itself may be a critical vari- 
able in shaping the nature of the connecting points. 



The universality of early politicization is even more question- 
able than that of personalization. From our one case study it is not 
at all clear whether politicization may not be limited by the particular 
characteristics of the American type of system as a whole. This is an 
important point, and shortly we shall explore it as well as the probabili- 
ty of personalizing processes more fully. 



But let us accept the plausibility of drawing only the least in- 
teresting kind of implications from our findings. Suppose that our study 
has indeed described only the profile of one generation and for the United 
States alone. Would this destroy its utility? Not necesssirily. At the^ 
very least our study would provide a base line against which other pner r- 
tions might be compared. An analysis of trends would become possible, 
and for the first time we would be able to sort out significant genera- 
tional shifts. At the same time it would raise intriguing questions - 
about how identification of and attachment to the structure occurs in 
other generations and in other systems if not through politicization, 
and idealization, personalization, the effects of these alternative 
connective modes, and the reasons for the differences. 

However, the likelihood of one aspect of the early membership - 
role— that of personalization — being generational as against age- etermine 
is not too high. Biological as well as social maturational factors wou d 
seem to account for early personalization of authority rather than the 
fact that we are testing children of a certain generation. Regardless of 
the nature of the structure of political authority, we have suggested more 
than once, it is difficult to conceive of how a young child especially ^ 
might apprehend political authority. His emotional and intellectual equip- 
ment is too limited to make any other means plausible for perceiving and 
•cathecting authority. Regardless of generation or system, maturing m^- 
bers will probably reach out to the political structure f 
readily personalized aspect, a point that we shall reemphasize shortly 
in relationship to types of societies other than the American. 
more, our conclusions are consistent with what we .mow about socializat 
in other areas of behavior, as we have indicated from time to time. ^ Rut 
we would not deny that the acid test will come as new generations wxtlL 
new experiences move across the political stage and as replicative ^re-» 
search is mounted in the United States as well as in other, dissimilar 
kinds of system. 



The Uniqueness of, the American Expe>:lence 

Even If ^ had a reprasentatiye samplSj however j and could yalldly 
extend our findings to all children in the United States and even if we 
could assume these findings apply to all recent generations as well, the 
question could still be raised as to whether our conclusions are not in 
the end peculiar to the American political system. It is arguable, for 
example, that adults in the United States have been shown repeatedly to 
have little interest in politics, and although the level of political 
concern may slowly be changing under the impact of continuing interna- 
tlonal and domentic crises, at least during our test period, low politi*- 
cal Interest is still a dominant characteristic . Politics as an area of 
great salience and concern for adults has been easily pre-empted by 
joh, and leisure. 

On these grounds it could be argued plausibly that children might 
readily construe the lack of adult involvement and concern, for consensus, 
trust and faith in the political authorities. With no deep and conflict’- 
about political issues, adults might transmit to their 
children an apparently benign and tolerant political air. The children 
could interpret this as evidence of the essential benevolence of every- 
thing connected with the political sphere. Pursuing this line, it could 
b^ pointed out that in other systems, where politics may play a more 
role for adults, primary socialization might be different. 

Among adults in France, for example, the cleavages about politics and 
: the attendant political disillusionment with> if not cynicism about^ politics 

to be readily transferred to the maturing children with some dampen- 
perhaps on their perception of politics and even on their 
' attachment to the system. 3 

The severity of socialization about system politics 

Perhaps it is true that the American political system embodies 
certain special characteristics relevant to primary socialization, but 
i£ so, it is probably not for the reasons just discussed. The fact 
would seem to.be that not all forms of politics are low in salience for 
the members. To be sure, in comparison with partisan politics other 
V ^ Interests have commanded a higher priority. We might expect adults to 
transmit the same ordering of concerns to children. But for system 
politics— those matters that relate to identification with and support 
for the basic aspects of the system and often referred to as patriotism, 

X loyalty* and the like— we may appropriately doubt whether adults 

do display the same apathy or indifference. 

Rather, the idealization of political authority among our group of 
children may spring from deep historical roots. In a society such as 
the United States in which at the turn of the century a vast variety of 
xiationalities came together^^ historically very brief period, this 
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emphasis on system politics, may mirror a deeg anxiety about the dif^ir^ 
culties of integrating the population and cij^ating a strong sense of 
political identification. It may represent a typical response to fears 
of cultural, ethnic and linguistic cleavages. 

In the past the influx of immigrants into the United States was 
accompanied by widespread, conscious policies seeking to blend them 
‘ into a culturally homogeneous whole in the image of the prior Anglo- 
Saxon society. This was the dynamics behind the subtle but dominant: 
underlying Ideology about America as a melting pot of nationalities. 

■ This has constituted a potent belief system. Immigrants were expected 
to give up their languages and to modify drastically th^fiise national iden- 
tities for the specific bountiful rewards foreseeable upon admission to 
America. Immigrants arrived anticipating that they would abandon these 
particularistic identifications. They positively sought to melt into 
the common pot. 

In the schools there was little question that it was the task 
of education to provide what was considered to be an appropriate kind 
of civic or citizenship training. "Civic pride" or "patriotism" was to 
be specifically and directly inculcated. If the curriculum has any 
signifi cance in the socializing processes, these deliberate policies 
helped to assimilate or blend the offspring of immigrants to the second 
and third generations. In fact, the content of the curriculum in the 
social sciences was seriously crippled by the use of educational insti- 
tutions in this way, and only in recent years have the elementary and 
secondary schools just begun to escape the consequences and return to . 
professionally dictated subject matters. 

Outside the schools the pressures for conformity and homogeneity 
in underlying political sentiments were equally intense. Patriotic 
•societies abounded, patriotic oratory rang true to the popular ear 
even when it rose to hyperbolic heights. The suspicion of disloyalty 
or un-Americanism defined in monolithic terms appeared to be the most 
heinous of crimes. McCarthyism of the 1950 's revealed these forces 
in a garish light. 

It is not true, therefore, to conclude that in the United States 
politics has been ,a matter of low salience and interest. At most this 
description can apply only to partisan or allocative politics. System 
attitudes have not been left to chance. Socialization in this sphere 
has had a great deal of meaning in a system wlliose ethnic mixture and po-^ 
tential for divisiveness might lead it to doubt the strength of its own 
unity and the unity of its own purposes. 



It would appear that system politics is an area of severe socializa- 
tion. The American system may be exemplary for the low level of politi- 
cal involvement among its members; it may be equally unique however in 
placing an extraordinary emphasis on divic political education for the 
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young. For example, in the Soviet- Union, where political education 
has been thought to weigh heavily in the school curriculum, surprising- 
ly less time seems to be devoted to political matters in the elementary 
and secondary schools than in the United States. Political education, 
Bereday and Stretch estimates "did not find an unusual amount of politi- 
cal exposure on the Soviet side; we found, in fact, that the Americans 
demand greater exposure in spite of the American school year being shorter 
...In the United States in grades 5 to 12 almost 46% of school time was 
devoted to some form of political and social education. In the Soviet 
Union the relevant percentage for grades 5 to 11 was only just short of 
38%.^ 



It could be that in the United States this concentration on citi- 
zenship education has provided a powerful impetus towards the idealiza- 
tion of political authorities by children and accounts for the little 
cynicism or distrust evident as well as for the surprising consensus 
among the children regardless of sex, geographical region and classes. 
Children seem to be blended into a common mold with respect to system 
attitudes; no glimmering of a critical awareness of the political au- 
thorities is apparent. 



We know that in other areas of behavior such as toilet training, 
sex behavior, or the handling of aggressions, cultures will differ in 
the severity of childhood training.^ We might also suspect that this 
is equally true about the political sphere. It may be that the American 
system is unique among mass industrialized societies in the severity of 
primary socialization about system politics. In this event, generaliza- 
tion from it to other systems would need to be handled with extreme care, 
especially to those older systems where ethnic integration is not of such 
moment, as in Britain or France.^ 



Generalization to multi-ethnic societies 



It would appear however that the hypothesis about the severity , of 
socialization in the United States in the area of system politics might 
with some justification be extended to other types of multi-ethnic so- 
cieties, especially those still struggling with the development of their 
political systems. We say "to other types" because it does seem that the 
United States is and has been a multi-ethnic society however unwilling 
it has been to conceptualize itself in these terms. For certain histori- 
cal reasons, perhaps because the major minority ethnic group rose out of 
legal slavery and then has remained in social bondage for almost a cen- 
tury, American society has been able to deny the reality. 



The racial crisis of the 1960 *s has vividly revealed that even, 
though the prevalent white and Anglo-Saxon ideology has been built 
around melting-potr.Asp'irations and thdf this has militated against al*j • 
temative ways of conceptualizing the American social context, the Uni- 
ted States has been unable to escape the strife and turbulence of many 
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other multi-ethnic societies. American ideology has failed to constrain 
.American reality. Politically this may ultimately force the United 
States to modify its self-image radically so that it may begin to re- 
interpret itself for what it really is, a society composed of at least 
two large and residentially concentrated ethnic groups — Negro and Span- 
ish-American— in tense juxtaposition to the dominant white, English 
speaking population. 

The same severity of primary socialization at the system. politics 
level found in the United States may therefore tutn out to be characteris- 
tic of other multi-ethnic societies in which assimilation is the prevalent 
norm. It could be that in other systems like the American, where inter- 
ethnic tensions have been muted by the unchallenged dominance of the 
majority group and its assimilative norm, the authorities will also tend 
to be perceived by children in more personal and idealized terms. 



Socialization of Direct versus Mediated Support 

■ Severity of political socialization in the area of system politics 
therefore would not appear to be necessarily unique to the American 
system, even though there are probably few other systems in which a melting 
pot ideology has prevailed so easily for so many decades. We might also 
surmise that other aspects of the socializing processes might be found 
even more generally. As we have already proposed, the burden of our ana- 
lysis presses us towards the conclusion that wihout some means for politi- 
cizing children and for coupling them through personalization to the 
structure of authority, we could scarecely imagine how maturing members 
in most systems could be brought to accept the legitimacy of the regime. 

The emotional and cognitive limitations of children would seem to require 
some high degree of personalization in their younger years and in one way 
or another, if a system is to persist, the children must become aware of 
the presence and power of the relevant political authorities. It is 
highly unlikely that in any political system childhood political sociali- 
zation would be largely neglected or that most of the burden of apprizing 
members of the political authorities and of generating responses about ^ 
them would be left to adolescence and beyond. Personalization and politi- 
cization during childhood are likely universal cathecting processes. 

But the location of these processes need not necessarily be the r 
same in other systems as they are in the American. In the latter the 
child is withdrawn from the family, as it were, and brought out into 
the broader society. The political authorities have direct access to 
him just as he will later have to them. Intermediaries do not bar the 
child from the authorities. Rather the child sees the structure of 
authority himself and he responds to it directly in his own terms. The 
capacity to do this is closely related to the whole personalizing and 
politicizing processes . In short the input of support in the American 
system is directly from the child to the authorities. 
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Need we infer from this that we should expect to find an equally' 
direct input of support in all other political systems? We shall conr> 
elude that this is not a necessary or even tenable generalization. 



Direct support for the authorities 



A peculiarity of the American political system (and probably others 
of the same type) is that the adult member can and does put in support 
for the various major political objects (authorities, political community, 
and the regime) directly. The authorities in turn can and do appeal 
directly to the members rather than through intermediaries alone. The 
authorities expect that the outputs they create will frequently have a. 
direct impact on the individual or can be made to do so if they, the 
authorities, so choose. The system* s rules do not provide for a neces- 
sary go-between in all cases nor does the nature of the social structure 
compel such mediation. This is not to say that frequently the authorities 
and the members may not be related through mediating interest groups, vo- 
cational association, regional organizations , or even other formal poll- 
t leal units such as states or municipalities. But the authorities do 
have regular means for direct access to the membership without having 
to filter communications or administrative actions through others. 



Important kinds of consequences for the relationship of the ordi- 
nary individual to government and of his exposure to the influence of 
political authority flow from such direct access. The philosophy of 
pluralism, from Duguit, Krabbe, Cole, Laski and others, sought to devise 
an Ideology and structural arrangement precisely for the purposes of 
sheltering the individual from the hazards of this dire exposure to the 
power and persuasion of the authorities. But aside from the dangers or 
advantages (and the ameliorating circumstance that the individual in 
return may have direct access to the authorities through the vote and 
informal means) , the political fact is that in the type of system we 
find in the United States, under conditions of large-scale, mass indus- 
trialized society, such symmetrically direct access between the authori- 
ties and the members of the system does exist . Does it begin in child- 
hood? If so, ought we to expect that this will occur with equal promi- 
nence in the primary socialization of all political systems? 



In the American system our research suggests that the fundamental 
source of direct access derives from the success with which the sociali- 
zing processes are able to disengage the child from his primordial ties 
to the nuclear family and to bring him as a distinct individual under 
the broader canopy of the political structure. This appears to be the 
critical starting point in the evolution of. direct support in the system. 



If the child could not be freed from his initial and exclusive 
bonds to the family, as we Indicated in Chapter XIII, it would seriously 
embarrass the authorities in. their efforts to reach out to him directly, 
certainly' during the early and presumably formative period of childhood. 
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But we do know that in the American system the child at an early stage 
has become fairly well political; he Is able to distinguish the public 
from the private sphere, he accepts the higher authority of the police- 
man, and he recognizes the greater power of the political as against 
parental authority. This is strong testimony to the fact that before 
the end of grade school the child has moved beyond the narrow confines 
of the family to the broader society and has begun to accept the validity 
of his own availability to the authorities. 



This has many consequences for the system, as we have noted. But 
we now have to recognize is that for the persistence of the system 
for the input of support for the structure of authority, even though 
and politicization may Indeed be universal processes, 
generation of direct support need not be. This may be a function 
; of the peculiar conditions of the class of systems of which the 

States represents one instance. 

It may be critical for the United States, for example, because 
^ of efforts in which a modernized society is engaged requires 

^ ^ high level of popular commitment and performance — through ■ 

personal services, payment of taxes, and behavior conforming to a vast 
^ ^ ^ legal rules and norms. Without direct access to the members 

collective action would be enormously complicated, indeed 
impossible. In a mass society, no authorities could afford to bar- 
. . gain and negotiate for compliance through intermediaries representing a 
network of small units such as heads of nuclear familities. The 
^ stratified social structure probably mak.es such direct 

unavoidable, at least in comparison with a lineage structure in 

kii^ship segments could act as intermediate leyel 



Plural groups do of course exist, and these may serve either to- 
^ or diminish the input of support for the authorities depending 

on the political circumstances. To the extent that the group leaderships 
are conceived to have the backing of their members , the leadership may 
act as intermediaries between the political authorities and the individual. 
But over and above these groups, the members of the system at times act 
simply in their unmediated roles as members of a system, responding dir- 
ectly to the political authorities. It is the beginning of this capacity 
of the authorities to bypass plural groups that we have detected during 
primary socialization. Socialization about the input of mediated support 
transparently belongs to another phase of the life-cycle. 



Mediation of support for the authorities 

However, regardliiss of the function of direct support in American 
type systems, we cannot generalize from this proposition to assert that . 
socialization must produce a similar pattern of dii^ect input of support 
for all systems • Under other conditions a system may have far less 
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opportunity for direct access to the members. Where subsystems exist, 
such as lineage segments in tribal societies, or cohesive ethnic, lin- 
guistic or religious groups in modern and developing societies, or even 
corporate regional entities (as in a confederal system), these may all 
present narrow filters or even barriers impermeable to the political 
authorities. Schools, mass media, and other cultural means may have 
little pei^etrativa effect. There would thus be little opportunity for 
the children in these subsystems to perceive distant figures or insti- 
tutlonid of authority, much less to acquire sentiments about them, either 
positive or negative. The accompanying residential and cultural localism 
and regionalism' (communalism so called, in India, for example, of "global 
society" in French-Canada) tends to disconnect the members from the na- 
tional symbols and representatives of authority. 

Cohesive subsystems like these, however, may but do not necessarily 
impose stress on the regime of a political system. At times these arrange 
ments may be the only conditions under which a regime may endure and a 
political system persist. But we would here expect that in these systems 
children would grow up to look to the lineage, ethnic, linguistic or re- 
gional leaders as their authorities. What is of particular significance 
is that at this level, if our conclusions about socialization of support 
are correct, children would still go through the personalizing, politici- 
zing, idealizing (or "hostilizing") and institutionalizing processes, ex- 
cept that the relevant authorities would be at the subsystem level. The 
subsystem authorities would represent gatekeepers who could regulate the 
flow of support to the authorities of the more inclusive political system. 
In French-Canada for example, a French child might be aware of the Premier 
of Quebec sooner than ha would be of the Prime Minister of Canada. In 
much the same way the members of peasant societies, even of an ethno- 
linguistic homogeneous type, because of lack of comprehensive and penatra'^* 
tive communications, might rely on the village and regional chiefs, head- 
men, notables and the like to serve as a bridge to some distant and un- ■ 
known authorities.^ To seme extent there are mediators of supports as 
pact of the infrastructure of all modern societies as well. 



System persistence and indirect support 

It is clear that having found early socialization of direct support 
for the structure of. political authority in the United States, we need not 
postulate that systems persistence is consistent only with this kind of 
early, learning about support. We are only proposing that no system will 
be possible unless it can support some kind of structure of political 
authority at the most inclusive system level. In the American system, 
if our data are not atypical, this seems to be achieved through the ini- 
tial socialization of direct support for the national authorities as well 
as a. local symbol of political authority. The process of socialization 
is one that draws the attention of the maturing members to a focus on 
similar political objects at the polar extremes in the system. These be- 
come system symbols and thereby they lend a degree of integration and 
coherence to the political community that other systems may lack. 



Yet we do not suggest that other types of systems have no alter- . 
native means for breeding this kind of diffuse support for the authori- 
ties, even though the process is an indirect one. In those systems in 
which local, regional or communal ties are strong, we would expect the 
maturing children to be far less aware of the overall system authorities. 
But persistence of the system need not be undermined. The strength 
of the bond between the members of a swbsystem and their immediate au- 
thorities on the one hand, and between the latter (now conceived of as 
gatekeepers or mediators) and the inclusive (national) system authori- 
ties on the other, will establish the level of diffuse support for the 
regime. Today we would expect to find Switzerland somewhat closer to 
this indirect support input model of socialization than say France, 

Great Britain or the United States. 



At the very least, it is clear that our data have given us some 
understanding of how a stable system goes about providing diffuse sup- 
port for the structure of political authority from early childhood. 

Our analysis leads us to believe that similar kinds of processes may • 
be found in other types of systems even though where localism of various 
kinds may prevail, the authorities at the most inclusive level of the 
system may play a lesser role in primary socialization than they do in 
the United States. Yet we would suspect that the personalizing and 
politicizing dynamics of the process through which maturing members 
are brought to accept the legitimacy even of the intermediate authori- 
ties is probably akin to what we have found for the most inclusive au- 
thorities in the American system. It is at least a useful working hy- 
pothesis in approaching other types of political systems. 



Change, Stability and Persistence 

In spite of our arguments to the contrary, it is still possible 
that our inferences about the characteristics of socialization with 
respect to the structure of political authority are less universal 
than we may think but for reasons other than those we have yet advanced. 
It could be that however valid our conclusions are about the socializing 
processes, at best they apply only to stable political systems. Per- 
haps at most we have just discovered the ' way in which new members learn 
to adapt or conform to existing political patterns. Could we with justi- 
fication expect that our findings would have applied equally well if we 
had examined a clearly unstable system? 

It is readily understandably why our research might be construed 
as having implications only for stability. For one thing. until th.e end 
of the 1950 *s at least, the United States has shown all the earmarks of 
a relatively stable system. It would have been very surprising indeed 
if the children had not reflected this, that is, if we had found that 
the children were not positively supportive in their earliest sentiments. 
At the same time the theoretical objectives of our inquiry could also 
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be easily misunderstood as involving us heavily in a search only for 
the conditions of stability. Misconstruction of this sort represents 
such a great danger that we might profitably re-examine our theoretical 
foundations for a moment in order to clear away any lingering ambiguities 
about the relationship of system stability to our basic purposes. With a 
substantial body of data and analysis now behind us we shall be able to 
reassert, at a new level of understanding, the point we made at the out- 
set of the book. There we sought to establish that our theoretical 
guidelines would lead us towards an understanding of the relationship 
of socialization to system persistence and not to system-maintenance 
or stability however much attention the latter subject would of neces- 
sity receive in a study of the American system. 



Structural legitimacy and stability 

On theoretical grounds we had pointed to the need to look for the 
beginnings of diffuse support in the early growth of a belief in the 
legitimacy of the authority structure, what we called structural legi- 
timacy. We had contended that over time every system will probably 
accumulate a large repertoire of responses for coping with stress on 
the input of support. Among them are typically found efforts to in- 
crease the quantity and nature of specific rewards for the members, the 
use of rational persuasion to arouse favorable sentiments, and the ap- 
plication of coercion in varying degrees. But few systems manage to 
sustain sufficient diffuse support by these means alone. Efforts are 
also usually made to cultivate a deeprooted belief in the legitimacy 
of the authorities and the regime, including the structure of authority 
as one of its major components. In most systems the members are en- 
couraged to believe that the structure through which the authorities i 
operate is legitimate or valid, that the arrangements for distributing 
authority in the system are right and proper and as such ought to be 
accepted. 

Promotion of a belief in the structural legitimacy of the regime 
may be described therefore as a characteristic system response to stimu-’ 
late the input of support. This response goes beyond seeking the mere 
approval of a system; it requires a deeper conviction, that the system 
is ethically acceptable. A belief like this may even constitute., a more 
stable base of support for a regime than a rational culculus of self- 
interest; in childhood we may suspect from our findings, it is virtually 
the only foundation that is laid. 

On theoretical grounds, therefore, we were deeply sensitive to 
the desirability of testing whether support in the form of a sense of 
legitimacy itself makes a start in childhood. But the continuing dia- 
logue over the whole history of political philosophy cautions us that 
legitimacy is no simple idea," that it may include many elements diffi- 
cult to break down for empirical research. The limited maturational 
level of the children made it virtually impossible to examine directly 
any feelings they might have of this complex sort. 
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.N6V6rth.0l&ss in on© instanc© w© did com© clos.© to tli© g©naral 
idea of legitimacy. We asked our test children, it will he recalled^ 
whomit is most {!irong to disobey, "r^mother, teacher, father or policeman. 

The policeman was the dominant choice . ^ This encouraged us to believe 
that the child was beginning to acquire some sense of the legitimacy 
of this symbol of authority external to the family. 

We may now go even further. This question about obedience, we 
suspect, really reflects the overall implications of our findings about 
the high level of respect for all authorities and not for the policeman 
alone. To be sure, esteem and regard for the various figures and insti- 
tutions of political authority are not identical with a belief in their 
legitimacy. But it is highly unlikely that children would display such 
feelings about these authorities without at the same time considering 
that it was ethically right for them to care for the country. Drawing 
on Piaget for support, we have already suggested that this is implicit 
in the child’s specific conceptions of the President and policeman. 

Here we may broaden this to infer that it is also undoubtedly implicit 
in the very positive images of all the authorities. 

This strongly suggests therefore that we have perhaps pinned down 
one of the earliest sources of that elusive and complex sentiment that 
we call the belief in legitimacy. It seems -reasonable to conclude that 
if primary socialization can make any contribution to the durability 
wf a system, it must do so through this sentiment at least. With this 
implication in our findings so prominent, any reader would be fully 
justified in feeling that perhaps after all, despite our early protests 
to the contrary, the major emphasis (perhaps unintended) of our research 
has indeed been upon the determinants of stability and our major findings 
would probably be relevant only in this context. 

Stability and persistence 

It should be evident by this time, however, that in fact our in- 
terest in the childhood beginnings of feelings of legitimacy derives 
only from the light it throws on the way in which a maturing member is 
brought to accept (or reject) the structure of political authority. It 
helps us to understand how at least a class of political systems, those 
we call stable, such as the American has been, manages to persist through 
obtaining support for some structure of political authority. Legitimacy 
is therefore a kind of sentiment that is relevant both for stability and 
persistence. 

It may appear to be but a quibble thus to attempt to differentiate 
between these two concepts. But there is a vital theoretical distinction 
between them. Recognition of this distinction permits us to lift the study 
of political socialization out of a realm of interpretation in which it is 
seen largely as a devide to perpetuate the status quo . 
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Persistence refers to the capacity of a society to provide for 
the making and implementing of binding decisions. Without some kind 
of regime, including as this concept does the political authorities, 
such allocations would be impossible , In some systems the prefer- 

ence is of course for stable regimes. But in other systems dissatisfac- 
tion (open opposition to) with the regime or the particular way of or- 
ganizing political authority may be sufficient to force changes in its 
structure. On occasion, a system may undergo a succession of transfor- 
mations in the regime. Historically this has been true of France in 
its shifts through five republics and an equal number of intermediary 
regimes. In other instances, as in many developing systems in Africa 
today, the regime may tottor on the brink for long periods of time 
giving all the appearance of instability but never quite collapsing. 

Even though a regime may reveal itself as very unstable, however, 
the members of the system may be able to continue to make and implement 
binding decisions, even if not with the orderliness or effectiveness 
implicit in most ideals about good government. But general theory does 
not seek to measure a system ’'s ethical adequacy;, it simply hopes to 
understand and account for variations in a system's operations. In 
short, the stability or instability of a system as a whole each repre- 
sents a condition consistent with the persistence of the system. 

There are other important relationships between persistence and sta- 
bility or instability but these do not concern us at the moment. All 
we need note is that instability does not preclude the persistence of 
some kind of political system. On occasion it may be a central mechan- 
ism for achieving a desired transformation in a regime considered to 
have outlived its usefulness. Thereby it may contribute to the persis- 
tence, in form, of a system for the authoritative allocation of values. 

From the point of view of our theoretical objectives it is only 
a matter of incidental interest that the American system had been stable, 
in the years prior to and coincident with our research „ We selected 
this systeia not because of its stability but for othe^ reasons already 
stated. However, the fact that it is stable does limit the scope of 
our findings. Strictly speaking, if from our study we do learn any- 
thing about the input of diffuse support for the structure of politi- 
cal authority, our knowledge should apply in the first instance only 
to stable systems. Whether similar modes of contact between children 
and the structure would occur under conditions of rapid or disorderly 
change in the United States would require research under different con- 
ditions or in other types of systems that typically experience unstable 
regimes . 

For theoretical purposes, however, our conclusions would not have 
been different if in the American system we had discovered that primary 
socialization conduced to political instability. This might have been 
the expected outcome, for example, if we had found that children first 
learned to distrust or hate the President and policeman and, in later 
.grades, ignored or rejected them together with such institutional repre- 
sentatives as the Supreme Court . or the government.. It may well be that 
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some segments of the children In the United States, as In the most 
poverty stricken urban and rural slums, do in fact have feelings closer 
to these than to the feeling of the children of our group Even 
children in the lowest socio-economic status of cur group are not so 
Impoverished as to fall into these depressed sections of the population. 

But even with these findings and assuming for the moment that 
children such as these grow up to fight for changes in their regime, 
our inferences about the socializing processes for the persistence of 
some kind. of regime need not have been different. It could be that 
for the children to develop hostility towards the authorities, it is 
also necessary that they become politicized enough to differentiate 
parental from political authority, that they make personalized contact 
with figures of authority so as to learn whom to hate, and that they 
go through a process of depersonalizing authority so that they may 
transfer their negative affect to institutions. Indeed, as v?e have 
observed, before, we would find it difficult to visualize some alterna- 
tive set of politicizing processes. 

It should be clear by this time that we are concerned only with 
the underlying processes through which maturing members in a system ac- 
quire supportive orientations about the regime. We have repeatedly 
cautioned that this support may move in a negative as well as a posi- 
tive direction. To the present we were compelled to confine our remarks 
to positive support only because this is the kind we have consistently 
found to dominate among our group of children. But if we had discovered 
widespread negative support (hostility), however interesting this might 
have been for those concerned with sustaining something called stability, 
for us it would simply have indicated that some shift might be under way* 
in the form of the regime. Instability there would not necessarily be 
interpreted as contributing to the destruction of the system, although 
this is always a possible outcome. It might however also represent the 
beginning of a shift in support to some new kind of regime under which 
the members of the system could continue to make authoritative alloca- 
tions. In this event the change would have contributed to the persis- 
tence of the system. 

* 

In short, in seeking for an understanding of the sources of dif- 
fuse support, such as legitimacy, for a regime, we need to realize that 
negative sentiments need not prevent a system from persisting over time. 
The chan^;'.5 implicit in the input of negative support may well be a major 
condition for the persistence of a capacity to make authoritative alloca- 
tions. — Wa would expect that the presence of negative support among most 
of our test children would not have changed by very much our inferences . 
about the basic processes through which the children become aware of the. 
structure-of authority and learn to relate to it. We have some a priori 
reasons for believing therefore that politicization, personalization, 
institutionalization and idealization (or "hostilization”) may be univer- 
sal socializing processes in childhood with regard to the structure of 
political authority. 
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Methods and Procedures 



Design 



This study was undertaken when extremely few guidelines 
existed for identifying relevant variables or forming working hypotheses. 
Indeed, scholarship had advanced very little in the centuries since Plato 
and Aristotle first raised the problem of the role of political education 
in the political system. Essentially no firm evidence was available con- 
cerning when in life new members of a political society typically learned 
their most basic lessons. What little empirical data had come to light— 
as in Hyman* s compilation— seemed to assume that adolescence or early 
adulthood were the most politically formative years. 

To test this assumption, a pilot study with high school stu- 
dents in the Chicago area was carried out in 1959* The finding on this 
point was that few if any developmental trends in orientation were de- 
tected during these years. Thus, attention turned naturally to the 
years before the child reaches high school*;; 'Andj in the series of studies 
that have culminated in this report, investigation moved to considera- 
tion of what aspects of fundamental political consciousness come into 
being as the child makes his way through elementary and intermediate 
school. Our questions then became: "VJhen does the child first begin 

to develop his political awareness?'* and "At which points in his ma- 
turation does his political consciousness become transformed into atti- 
tudes and cognitions that begin to approximate those of adults?" 

Given such purposes , the ideal research design would have been 
to identify a number of representative children who could be questioned 
and observed over a broad srjan of years in order to record the moments 
of origination of political orientations and of their subsequent develop- 
ment. Given the primitive state of knowledge in this area at that time, 
a large investment in longitudinal seemed to be not warranted, however. 
Rather, the reasoning was that such an ideal study design could best be 
executed only after a more modest series of exploratory studies had been 
carried out in which new concepts , methods and hypotheses were generated. 
With this necessity in mind plus the usual situation of scarce economic 
resources to be used for research, it was thought more appropriate to 
undertake a less ambitious, exploratory program, using modal rather than 
broadly representative children of elementary and intermediate school age 
and a cross-sectional design. 

The operational form this design took accorded with the usual 
practice of educational and psychological research, namely, purposive iy 
selected respondents from school populations. One important additional 
objective of this design was to obtain children at relatively close age 
intervals ir, order to observe year-by-year shifts in political orienta- 
tion. Another objective was to begin as early in the grade span as pos- 
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sible in order to l)e able to observe the earliest developments, if these 
began near the time when the child first entered school. 

Limitations, of course, were imposed by the nature of the re- 
search instruments that we were able to devise, so that in fact, we had 
to begin with grade 2 children. As we found in pretesting, only at 
grade 2 were children able to read well enough to follow simple question- 
naire items that were read out to them. First grade and kindergarten 
children appeared almost universally in our pretests to lack this capacity. 

In the end therefore we have to make a practical compromise by beginning 
with grade 2 children and obtaining respondents at each successive grade 
level through grade 8. 

Besides grade we decided that three other variables were of suf- 
ficient theoretical interest that we ou^t to make certain that we had rela- 
tively even distributions on them. These were sex, socio-economic status 
and region. 

Sex was a relatively straightforward matter in that almost no 
systematic separation of boys and girls either by schools or classrooms 
existed in the schools that we were apt to obtainrespondents. Thus we 
were' able to rely upon the normal rates of incidence of males and females 
without further attention in our selection procedures. 

Social status was less simple in that public schools tend to be 
somewhat diverse in terms of the social origins of their pupils; but, by 
talking equal numbers of what were considered by the local school authorities 
to be "middle class" and "working class" schools we were able to insure no 
great preponderance of either one in any given metropolitan area. 

For region, our procedure was to divide the country into four 
major regions — ^Northeast, North Central, South and Nest — and then to select 
a large and a medium sized city in each region for inclusion. In a few 
eases negotiations with school officials became bogged down, so that alter- 
native cities were chosen and new negotiations were . initiated. 

For reasons both of economy and political feasibility, we limited 
our test population therefore to urban children, and, for the same reasons, 
to white, public school children. The target population was conceived there- 
fore as consisting of modal children in elementary and intermediate schools 
whose processes of individual political development could serve as a bench- 
mark for future studies. The latter might include especially those types of 
children deliberately excluded: non-whites , pupils at private and parochial 

institutions, and those living outside major mtropolitan areas. . The ra- 
tionales of exploratory scientific strategy, economy, and feasibility of 
access therefore suggested a purposely drawn set of subjects (n=12,052 in the 
main group) that could serve to identify when (and thus potentially, under 
what circiamstances ) the child begins to learn his political lessons. 

Prior to the selection of this main sample, we also carried ou't; a 
sizeable series of pilot and pretest investigations with o'bher respondents in 
Illinois and Indiana. Both the distribution of respondents in the final test 
group and that for the pilot and pretest groups' are reported below. 
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The CA-9 questionnaire is' reproduced as Appendix 5 below. 
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Pilots, pretests and other data 

In addition to the main questionnaire, we developed a series of 
prior instruments , some of which have been referred to above. Two pilots 
preceded the project reported in this study, both of which were carried 
out in 1959* One consisted of a questionnaire administered to approxi- 
mately IdOO ninth through ’twelfth graders and the second a questionnaire 
filled out by 366 second through eighth graders— both in the Chicago 
. area. 

In the project proper the first series of data collection acti- 
vities centered around near,ly a hundred semi-structured indi-vldual inter- 
views with children in grades one •through eight in the Chicago area. Sec- 
ondly, children in other schools were asked to draw pictiires conceaming 
such subjects as government and citizenship. Thirdly, a dozen different 
pencil and paper questionnaires were developed using a variety of content 
areas and item formats, including a number of picture option items found 
to be relatively successihil in engaging younger children. Finally, 
two supplementary questionnaires were used— one for teachers of the class- 
rooms where , our main instrument was administered, and the second a sub- 
sequently developed mail questionnaire to teachers concerning the relative 
amounts of attention given to various political subjects in the social 
studies curriculum. 

A list of ■bhe dozen pretest questionnaires used is as follows: 





Administration 

Questionnaire administration was in general carried out in 
regular classrooms under the direction of a member of the project staff. 
For all grades except seven and eight » the complete questionnaire was 
normally read out by the staff member while the children marked their 
answers. In most cases, the teacher remained present and marked his or 
her own questionnaire. For grades 2 and 3, two former grade school 
teachers were employed to administer the questionnaire. 

At the beginning of the session, the staff member would 
announce the name of the study, its location and the fact that the ques- 
tionnaire was an opinion survey rather than examination and that all 
respondents would remain anonymous and all answers be kept confidential. 
The latter, of course, were phrased in language the child could readily 
understand. 

Dates of administration 

The dates of.- administration of the pretests and interviews in-^ 
eluded most of I96I and early I962. The main i&rument was administered 
in late 1961^-and early 1962. 
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